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HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER has always taken a keen interest in 
the young people’s club work in the South—corn clubs, canning 
clubs, pig clubs, poultry clubs, etc. 

ized a ‘Progressive Farmer Boys’ Corn Club”’ in which more than 


|} club and poultry 


‘| er boy or girl: 
| you make the best 


| boys in corn club 


and 25,000 Pro- 
gressive Farmer 


| this end we make 


XXXI. No. Il 


As early as 1910 we organ- 


SATURDAY, MARCH 11, 1916. 


H. K. Mulford Co., 


Philadelphia Pa., 4 five-acre 

packes Mulford cultures for legumes... 
Duane H, Nash, Wellington, 
A. H. Pateh, Ciarksville, Tenn. 
Letz Mfg. Co., Crown Point, Ind., Letz Grinder . 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., Savannah, 
Glen St. Mary Nurseries Co., Glen St. Mary, Fla., nurser 


$1 a Year; 5c. a Copy 


$1800 in Prizes for Progressive Farmer Corn Club Boys! 


packages and 10 one-acre 





$6 06 COT US 6600 00 6 CR OES eee 35.00 

N. J., Acme ¢ 1 32.00 
corn sheliers < grist mill 31.50 
Paudvave tee 30.00 





> 


5.00 






Ga, i 


y stock e eee 








$1300 worth of 
prizes wereaward- 
ed. This year it 
is our ambition to 
have 25,000 Pro- 
gressive Farmer 


and pig club work, 


girls in canning 


club work. 
As helping to 


this offer to every 
Progressive Farm- 
If 








J. Van Lindley Nur- 


sery Co., Pomona, 
N. €C, BRUPSereZ 
stocK ..+«..+ 25.00 


Cottrell Saddlery 
Co., Richmond Va., 
fancy single har- 


NESS seoceeee 25.00 


Texas Seed and Flo- 
ral Co., Dallas, 
Texas, seeds 25,00 

W. F. Allen & Co., 
Salisbury, Md., 
strawberry plants, 

20.00 

Cotton Chopper Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., 1 
Haynie Cotton 
Chopper... 17.50 

Atlanta Tent & Awn- 


ing Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., 1 tent com- 
plete ....2 16.50 


W. I. Owen, Route 2, 
Bedford, Va., one 
Qg. I. Cc pig 15.00 
F. Avery & Son, 
Louisville Ky,, 
corn and cotton 
planter ... 15.00 


B. 

















= Berkshire Height 
record made in Farm, Route 4, 
: rloste Miss. e 
your county, in wepistetel’ Bathe 
4 : . shire pig... 15.00 
oe, CABBINg. PIS Hamilton Carhartt, 
| or poultry club “Atlanta, Ga. 12 
| work, The Pro- ee ores See 
gressive Farmer Slate Seed Co., South 
e e oston, a. ne 
will give you a Gathel “siever took 
certificate, a hand- ™ aoe ral s<s Eaae 
some and useful SHERMAN HALL, AN ARKANSAS CORN CLUB BOY WHO MADE 107.33 BUSHELS ON HIS ACRE oi ccr tae 
book, and your ' : separator... 12.50 
choice of a boy's or girl’s magazine. And if you make the best record Rawlings Implement Co., of Baltimore, Md., No. 6 pul: 12.00 
Ss : . : -. 
in your State, The Progressive Farmer will give you a handsome gold ee ee es mee Enea Ceirinute eae 
medal—a gold medal for every club in every Southern State. McVay Seed & Floral Co., Birmingham, Ala., seca (wh 10.00 
r iv. vy 724 ~ y , Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, Ee FS Se er eee eee TTT e 10.00 
Moreov er, to Progressive Farmer boys in corn club Ww ork some of Couch Bros. Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga., five pairs Lankford collars....cecccees 10.00 
the leading business men in America give freely the following magni- Rumble & Wenzel Co., Natchez, Miss., field and garden secd.....sscceeeeces 10.00 
ficent list of over $1800 worth of valuable prizes. Soecrese Oey, richmond, Va., BS Wieih Watehee ooo c cock cc ccctecvccvcceccoece 9.90 


_ ae SNR Renee mem 





given outright by these liberal and progressive houses, and on behalf 
of the 250,000 boys who read The Progressive Farmer, we here and 
now express our thanks to them. The list of gifts and givers follows: 


Southern Engine & Boiler 
Tenn., 6 horse-power 
line-kerosene engine, 


Works, Jackson, 
“Heavy Duty” gaso- 
fully equipped, 


value 


not stated, but known to exceed..........4. 250.00 


Union Seed & Fertilizer Co., New Orleans, 


“Economizer” Fertilizer 





Gibbes Machinery Co., Columbia, S. C., (in 
conjunction with Williams Mills Mfg. Co., 
Ronda, N, C,, 1 sixteen-inch Williams 
RPA MEAL 6-5 06.0.4 Bes nb 80485 e016 ceccvececs 

| High Point Buggy Co., High Point, rub- 
| re WN os. kia s ee ba bh ORE 6 oeReR OSS 

Thornhill Wagon Co., Lynchburg, Va., 1 two- 
Horne “THORN” WAKO 6 6.664 0 50sec cneees 

De Laval Separator Co., New York City 
ke €20. TiRVG) BOVOTOAIOr. <6 ies sec cascceves 





Zenner Disinfectant Co., Detroit. 
1-gallon cans (@ 
Hackney Wagon Co., Wilson, N. «., 


Mich., 


Fifty 
$1.50 each) Zenoleum... 


2-horse steel 


bar, thimble-skein axle wagon............ 
| Pittsburg Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa., 750 ft. 
“Pittsburg Perfect’ close mesh lawn 
PCN ee etre et CeO ESE 
Cole Mfg. Co., Charlotte, grain drill, corn 
planter, combination planter, guano dis 
tributor EO EER EN eee ee Ee ae 
International Harvester Co, of America, Chica- 
go, Ill, a Mogul or Titan Jr. one-horse en- 
gine, estimated value... ee oe ee 
Thomas F Ryan, Oak Ridge, Va., 1 pair reg- 
istered Temworth pigs tas bala tk alee : 
' Meridian College Conservatory, Meridian, Miss 
a EY 4 re ee ae aay s* 
| Silver Mfg. Co., Salem, Ohio, knif “Ohio 
| feed and ensilagre cuttel . * 
| Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., Owensboro, 
<y.. ‘Martin’ farm diteher and grade 
W. T. Huffman, Rt. 2, Columbia, S. C. 


tered ramworth 


pig 





La., 
E. K. Huey, Manager Gretna Plant, 5 tons, 


130. 


00 


50.00 


50.00 


50,00 


5.00 


00 


10,00 


These prizes are 


of 1916 crop, 
to the 





young man who prodnee 


SPECIAL $100 CASH PRIZE 
R. H. Stockton, Majestic Mfg. Co., St. Louis 








DON’T FAIL TO READ— 


Facts About Lime ... . 
Secretary McAdoo’s Talk to Boys . . 
Notable Articles Coming by Prof. Mas- 

| kale ee ew ee ok ef 
Our Twenty-five Cent Jubilee Offer . 
Good Things From Good Papers .. . 


Uncle John Tell About Some of the Best 
Things in His Neighborhood . . . . 


Coéperation in Using Farm Machinery 
Has Your County a Demonstration 

ee ge ae “ete a ke ef 
Hurrah for John Skelton Williams . . 


Handbooks for the Young People’s 
Coe peer eae sn See ee 


Self-help for Rural Credits . . .. . 


Plan Now for Your County Commence- 
WE aes le pace gh a? ee | be 


Fertilizing Sugar Cane . . . ... - 


Page 
5 
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12 


18 
19 


19 
19 


20 
24 


24 
28 











é Mo.. for the largest production of corn 
from five acres of ground, provided it is over 105 bushels per acre, 
s it, provided tive or ntore enter the contest, $100 


With an offer like this, there surely ought 
to be 25,000 Progressive Farmer young folks 
in club work this year! You are entitled to 
compete for all the prizes anybody else com- 
petes for and then have $1800 worth of 
special prizes besides. See further particu- 
lars on page 18, sign blank herewith and 
mail to us at once. 





Editors The Progressive Farmer: 

I want to enter the competition for the 
$1800 worth of prizes for Progressive Farmer 
boys and girls, subject to rules and regula- 
tions of Government clubs. Send me a but- 
ton and full information. 


Namie _. , Bs 
Address 
County Club Age 


mes if you wish 
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SELLOW WITH THE 8IG PULL’ 
15 Draw Bar H. P.-35 Belt RP. 


In daily use on hundreds of farms 
. throughout the country. Satisfied users 
a = ANS Wee ‘lt, ye i everywhere are proving its ability to reduce 
Oo NB | operating costs and increase profits. 
d ‘ = aie | Has sufficient reliable (yh operiy 
**Grandfather Set That Post 5 Sh pap nur, nal, ax Gngemiaiy anret as 
when he bought the land forty yearsago. It’sswamp cedar, and many power requirements in and about farm. 


has lasted four or five times as long as common fencing stuff.’ Sold subject to three day trial, demonstrating on 
That’s just about the difference between “Armco” (American Ingot) Iron your own work its ability to fulfill 


and the ordinary galvanized material. ‘‘Armco” Iron is pure and even, like 


the old-fashioned nails, bolts and chains of a hundred years ago. Carbon, OUR GUARANTEE 


Manganese, Copper, Sulphur and the other rust-producing impurities are We guarantee The Sandusky 
reduced to the lowest possible point. handle four I4-inch* mold board. plows § 


si i inches: deep where 2 big team can pull a 

Sd ead iRON 12-incly plow 6 inches deep; to run belt ma- 
1} chinery up to 32-inch separator; to have ones 

CORRUGATED third reserve over drawbar rating, and for one year 


give lifetime service because their base: metal is the most highly rust-resistant againts defective wor ‘and material. 
iron omthe market-and’ because every detail of construction is in keeping Equipped with our own four cylinder, four cycle, 5 x 63¢ heavy duty, slow 


rs : : ° / vertical motor; 232 inch crankshaft; 31 inches of motor bearing surface: 
with the high standard of their material. ell four bolt bearings; positive self-contained combination force feed and spl 
‘Sy’ 


a 
; oil stems. Motor set: crosswise to frame eliminating objectionable bevel 
BUILT TO LAST gear drive; removable underpan permitting taking up or replacing bearin 
| connect rod, or entire piston. without: ‘bing any’ other part 
For full. information on ‘‘Armco”’ Iron Culverts, Flumes, Shests, 7 tractor. Three speed selective transmission, 2 to 5+¢ miles per hour. with direct 


drive‘om low; three point spring suspension: all steel constraction; light weight; 
Roofing and Formed Products, write small overall dimensions.and short turning brakes; easily. handled; surplus cool- 


ARMCO IRON CULVERT MFRS. ASSOCIATION a) Seg ee Tractor, ty motor, and transmission were each awarded the 


Gold Medal at the Panama-California Expositi Also highest d Silver 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Medal at Society for dmoprovement of Agriculture Exposition, Lancashise, 


Book “Power on the Farm” Free 


Write for a copy of the new 40-page edition covering the latest refined 1916 
Model: E,. its:uses, and containing other valuable information. Tell us fully 
about your power problems and we'll gladly help you snive thens without oblia 


nceaeeaeas The Dauch Mfg. Co. 


134 Water St. Sandusky, Ohio 





a: 


Welcome News on Engines = 


$: 


WON 


fo Sareea Hos Wadh 
io _ AWARD 
== aN 4 Le A 7 PAs e 

we Maly 1916 Model E 


| | ; WZ Z SAB 


Hh Ktzj ij 
[NTERNATIONAL Harvester Mogul and Titan | ' ‘\ Zip 
engines work successfully on kerosene, running i : Lj fp om 
on light or full loads. They use the least expensive of ' 
oil fuels. You are not limited to one kind of fuel, as 
with a gasoline engine, but can use any kind that is 
most convenient or least expensive. Thatisa very real advantage, 

You know something about IH C engines. You have heard of 
their thorough reliability, the good material and workmanship 
that goes into them, the ease with which owners get repairs and 
service when needed, the years they last— and) the other points 
that havesold a quarter million EHbC engines, — 

But doyou appreciate em Se ae eens vies | ZZ t 4 
itsaves you immoney—how it assures you an unlimited supply: \| " + so 8 - 
cheap fuel? You need Mogul or Titan kerosene-burning. engine This Is just the way it looks when you are 
pewer to. be sure of always having power ata-price = can afford. - walking behind It to plant your corn, peas, 

Ask the EHC dealer to show you a Mogul or Titan engine— velvet beans, peanuts, beans, etc. Plants Spanish Peanuts in the hull. It 
sizes from 1 to 50-H. P. If you prefer to write us, we wiil tell \! means'no more: blind: planting—no more damage to tender seed—no skips—no uncertain+ 

ou where you can see our engines and send you catalogues at * | ty about planting, 
the sametime, Drop a-card to the address-below. 


3 ae y PLAIN VIEW 
G proweten Harvester Company of America [Fe te .) L PLANTER 











~) ( 
There ie ‘no ; ees | Note how each ceed 
brush} — no metal 


=a 
. passce: up in: plain 
From Guano cut-off to injure the Mit Mil aM sieht amd drops. in- 
| seed-or wear out. = 
{ 








Z Yoursee the seed selected | 
and planted as tenderly and eyeguee pend:forced out-atthe:bor- 
surely as-if with your own # ‘ tompunder %.mase-of seed. 


you to apply guano.to growing 
plants. and get: more good’ fronr 
it—prevent. leaching. Made in 
many styles: with opening and 
covering plows. Get catalogue. 











\ 
| 
| Cole Guano: Distributors enable 


USA j The wae plate does not lie flat, as in all the hopper. The drop is so accurate that 

Champion Deeting McCormick. Milwaukee Osborne Plano other planters. Instead, it runs at an angle you save the labor of re-planting and. thin- 
WA of 45 degrees. Only the lower part of the ningout. Use the:Cole Plain View Planter 

ol seed plate is covered with seed. This plate and drop your corn just as you want it te 

e é has carefully shaped cups onthe edge. One stand. There is a selected Cole. merchant 
S. Th Rene by one the seed are dropped into the spout in yourcounty who will supply youand guar. 
T, Derzahn ; , | at the top of the plate right before your  antee satisfaction. Write forhis name and 
simplicity, strength and durability, its : Pate Sg th very eyes. As the plate turns, all of the our new 1916 catalog of Improved Imple- 
can't clog and safety features, its abso- & } * -* Nes seed except those in the cups fall back into ments—sent FREE upon request. ~ (im 
lute supremacy among ensilage cutters. It 2 | 4 , 


bE: d @ 
stands the test of hardest work. Guaranteed to domore an Ct ey My ty The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N.C. 


and better work on less power than any other ensilage cut- 


teronthe market. Write for catalog and proof. Ye poe ii 2 " % HWW... CMM MUMMIES SUIS 
; Gee] 











When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 


‘ an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














Feed for Finishing Steers 


READER has 820-pound steers 

which he wishes to feed 90 to 100 
days. He has silage, half corn and 
half sorghum; limited quantity of 
Johnson grass hay; corn at 50 cents 
a bushel; and cottonseed meal costs 
$36 a ton. He says: “I am afraid the 


cottonseed meal will run into money - 


too fast, but I want the cheapest way 


to put on flesh. What would you 
say to one pound of cottonseed meal 
to two pounds of corn and cob 
meal?” 

With corh at 50 cents a_ bushel, 


corn-and-cob- meal will cost around 
$20 a ton, if the cost of grinding be 
counted. At these prices the com- 
bination mentioned is about as good 
as could be made. We would feed 
about all the silage they will eat up 
clean twice a day and then give them 
the 5 pounds each of Johnson grass 
hay available, in racks, to be eaten 
during the day. 

There is not much difference in the 
value of corn at 50 cents a bushel and 
cottonseed meal of good quality at 
$36 a ton, but a fairly liberal allow- 
ance of cottonseed meal is necessary 
to balance the ration, because all the 
other feeds are low in protein. 

The question is also asked as to 
whether -corn-and-cob meal or whole 
corn should be used. As a rule, ear 
corn has given better results than 
shelled corn. If there are no hogs to 
follow the cattle and the grinding 
can be done cheaply, we think it ad- 
visable to feed corn-and-cob meal 
and cottonseed meal mixed in the 
proportion of ‘two of corn-and-cob 
meal to one of cottonseed meal; but 
if hogs follow the cattle, ear corn 
will be fully as economical as the 
corn-and-cob meal and the cotton- 
seed meal can then be fed on the sil- 
age. 





Building a Concrete Silo 


READER says he needs a silo and 

a water tank and asks: “Is it ad- 
visable to build a concrete silo? lf 
so, is it advisable to build water tank 
out of concrete in the top of this silo, 
or would it be better to build a sepa- 
rate structure and put a galvanized 
iron water tank on it and then builda 
silo out of either concrete or wood?” 

A concrete silo is entirely satisfac- 
tory, in so far as its efficiency in sav- 
ing the silage is concerned. Its first 
cost is apt to be more than a wood 
silo. At least a wood silo can be 
built for less money than a concrete 
silo of the same capacity. But if the 
concrete work is properly done it will 
last longer, and it is doubtful if on a 
term of 30 or 40 years the cost of the 
concrete silo per ton capacity of si- 
lage stored will be any greater, con- 
sidering first cost, interest on invest- 
ment, upkeep, etc., than that for the 
wood silo. 

We regard it as largely a matter 
of choice and whether the first cost of 
the concrete silo is such as to prevent 
its erection. It may often be the case 
that a man will or can not spend the 
money necessary to build a concrete 
silo, but will spend the smaller 
amount required to erect a small, 
cheap wood silo. In such case, if he 
has cattle to feed, the wood silo 
should be built in preference to none, 
regardless of whether wood or con- 
crete silos are the better. 

Water storage tanks on the top of 
silos are quite satisfactory and the 
cost is less than where separate 
structures are made. On the other 
hand, some claim that separate struc- 
lures are preferable, and we rather 
think this is true,‘if we leave out the 





question of cost. One advantage of 
the water tank in the top of the silo 
is that water is always convenient 
for wetting the silage material if it 
is put in too dry. In the South, where 
there is little danger from freezing 
the water pipes may be put in the 
thickened concrete of the walls near 
the door and serve as a means of 
connecting the supporting rods when 
the continuous door is used. 

Some object to the water tank on 
top of the silo because there is no 
open top which may be a convenience 
in filling the silo. Others say there is 





always more or less dampness to 
which they object. 
Chufas for Hogs 
TENNESSEE reader wants in- 


‘formation regarding the value of 
chufas for hog feeding. 

The chufa is used for late fall and 
winter grazing for hogs. The yield is 
variable, but under fair conditions 
from 100 to 200 bushels per acre may 
be expected. At the Arkansas Ex- 
periment Station in one test a yield 
of 184 bushels per acre was obtained. 
and at the Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion a yield of 172 bushels was ob- 
tained. In terms of pork produced 
the yields per acre will depend, of 
course, on the size of the crop; but 
probably from 200 pounds to 300 
pounds of pork per acre may be ex- 
pected. Larger yields may be made, 
and in such cases more pounds of 
growth on hogs grazing them will be 
obtained. 

One advantage of the chufa is that 
it does not rot seriously if left in the 
ground for winter grazing. On sandy 
land, which is not injured by being 
rooted by the hogs in wet weather, 
this is quite an important advantage. 

At the Arkansas and Alabama Ex- 
periment Stations an acre of chufas 
was equivalent in different tests to 
from 11.9 bushels to 50.6 bushels. of 
corn. It is doubtful if the same lands 
would have averaged as high yields 
of-corn. The chief disadvantage of 
the chufas as a feed for hogs is that 
it occupies the land for the entire 
season. Probably two crops, nearly 
if not quite as good, might be grown 
while the chufa occupies the land; or, 
at least, in one year. The chufa, while 
it does not occupy the land the entire 
year, must be put in so early and 
stays on so late that no other crop 
can be grown, except that peanuts 
and chufas are frequently grown in 
alternate rows. 

The following shows the dig 
nutrients in mangels, sweet potatoes 
and chufas according to Henry: 


~stible 


eile. 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS 























- 1Car’hy- 
Protein Fat 
~ drates 
Lbs. ‘fea Lbs. 
PEGE noes ce akn ane 1.0 5.5 0.2 
Sweet Potatoes -___.---- 0.8 22.9 0.3 
| Aa ees: 0.6 9.1 5.6 
A bushel of chufas weighs 44 
pounds. 
Self-feeder for Hogs 
READER wishes to know if the 


self-feeder” for hogs is as valu- 
able as reported. 


There is little doubt but the self- 
feeder is an economical method of 
feeding hogs. They get what they 


want and when they want it, if it is 
put in the feeder. Much of the pub- 
lished comment on certain experi- 
ments conducted with self-feeders is 
as misleading as yellow journalistic 
methods generally are. Nothing rev- 
olutionary has been developed by the 
use of the self-feeders. In fact, the 


hog in his consumption of the differ- 
ent classes of feeds has generally 
“balanced” his own ration about as 
the experimenters or scientists had 
calculated he required; but he has 
made remarkably good gains when 
given a chance to select the relative 
quantities of suitable feeds. The self- 
feeder, however, will not do the work 
unless the different kinds of feeds 
necessary are put into it. 

If the hog has corn and tankage, 
for instance, in different compart- 
ments of the self-feeder, he will eat 
the quantity of each he requires and 
make good gains; but if there is only 
corn in the self-feeder he cannot 
make such good gains any more than 
he can without the self-feeder. The 
best method of hog feeding, for the 
South, is to have the hog gather his 
own feeds as far as possible; but the 
different kinds of feeds necessary to 
furnish a balanced ration must be 
grown for him to gather, or he will 
not make the best gains at the least 
Cost, 

In finishing fattening hogs, or for 
a period of say three or four weeks 
before marketing or slaughtering, the 
self-feeder should prove valuable in 
supplying corn and cottonseed meal 
in the proportions needed by the 
hogs. Or for winter feeding of hogs 
when grazing crops are not available, 
a self-feeder having corn, peanuts 
and soy beans, or corn and soy beans, 
or corn and tankage in different com- 
partments should prove a very satis- 
factory method of feeding. Even 
breeding stock or other hogs on graz- 
ing crops might be turned in to the 
self-feeder for a time once a day and 
thus get the grain feed necessary to 
obtain the best results from grazing 
crops. 

We hope in the near future to pub- 
lish illustrations and plans for mak- 
ing a self-feeder for hogs. 





Feeding and Fertilizing Value of Soy 
Bean Meal 


NORTH Carolina reader writes: 
“We learn some of our oil mills 
are crushing soy beans and making 
oil and meal. How will the protein 
in this soy bean meal compare for 
feed and how will the ammonia com- 
pare for fertilizer with these sub- 
stances in cottonseed meal?” 
There is little difference in the di- 
gestible protein or other nutrients in 








soy bean cake or meal and_ high- 
grade cottonseed meal. From the 
data available we think the following 
about represents the digestible nu- 
trients in 100 pounds: 

Soy bean] Cotton- 
cake j|seedmeal 

Lbs. Lbs. 

Digestible Protein -_-------- 37.0 37.0 

ee Carbohydrates -_- 24.0 22.0 

ity i, eo 5.0 7.5 











For general feeding the soy bean 
cake should have some advantage 
over the cottonseed meal, because it 
is more suitable for hog feeding. Cer- 
tain samples of cottonseed meal have 
a toxic or poisonous effect on certain 
hogs, at least, when the feeding is 
continued for a sufficient length of 
time; while so far as known there is 
no such objectionable result from 
feeding soy bean cake to hogs. On 
the whole, however, there is probably 
little difference in the feeding value 
of soy bean cake and high-grade cot- 
tonseed meal. Both are most excel- 
lent high protein feeds. 

In far as we know, soy bean 
cake, or meal made from it, has not 
been used as a fertilizer. It has never 
been produced in the South in suffi- 
cient quantities to result in such use, 
and nowhere else would they proba- 
bly think of using such an excellent 
feed for livestock as a direct-fertil- 
izer. Elsewhere it would be fed to 
livestock and the manure used as fer- 
tilizer. In fact, the South is the only 


so 


place where they would think of the 
wasteful practice of using so goo¢ 
a feed as cottonseed meal for fertil< 
izer direct to the soil. High-grade 
cottonseed meal contains 41.25 per 
cent of protein, or 6.6 per cent of ni- 
trogen (equivalent to about 8 per 
cent of ammonia). Henry states that 
soy bean cake contains 42.7 per cent 
of protein, or about 6.83 per cent of 
nitrogen (equivalent to 8.29 per cent 
of ammonia). 

There is every probability that a 
ton of soy bean cake, or meal made 
from it, will supply ‘nitrogen as a 
fertilizer, or to feed the crops, equal 
to a ton of cottonseed meal. 





Mixing Cottonseed Meal and Acid 
Phosphate 
READER says he expects to apply 
300 pounds per acre of a mixture 
of equal parts of cottonseed meal 
and 16 per cent acid phosphate to his 
cotton and wants to know how that 
will compare with 400 pounds of the 
2-8-2 fertilizer he has been accustom- 
ed to using. He also asks, “If I pay 
$35 a ton for cottonseed meal and $20 
a ton for 16 per cent acid phosphate, 
how will that compare with $22 a ton 
paid for the 2-8-2 goods in past 
years?” 
The following table shows the plant 
foods in 300 pounds of equal parts of 
cottonseed meal and 16 per cent acid 




















phosphate and 400 pounds of 2-8-2 
ready-mixed fertilizer: 
PLANT FOODS 
'Nitro|Phos.| Pot- 
gen | Acid | ash 
300 Ibs. home-mixed fertilizer| Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. 
150 lbs. cottonseed meal) 
§.6—2.8—1.8...... 9.9 4.2 2.7 
150 lbs. acid phosphate!) 
16 per cent -.-_-- -- | 24.0 
Total 9.9 | 28.2 2.2 
400 lbs. ready-mixed fertilixer| 
ME ncencenane 32.0 8.0 } 











The 300 pounds of the mixture of 
equal parts of cottonseed meal and 


acid phosphate contains nearly 2 
pounds more nitrogen, nearly 4 


pounds less phosphoric acid, a little 
over 5 pounds less potash than the 
400 pounds of the ready mixed 2-8-2 
fertilizer. If in the 2-8-2 fertilizer 
there is 2 per cent ammonia instead 
of 2 per cent of nitrogen, which is 
probably the case in the state from 
which this inquiry comes, then 300 
pounds of the mixture of cottonseed 
meal and acid phosphate contain 3.3 
pounds more nitrogen or 4 pounds 
more ammonia than 400 pounds of 
the 2-8-2 fertilizer. 

At the prices stated, the 300 pounds 
of home-mixed fertilizer will cost 
$4.121%4, and the 400 pounds of ready- 
mixed fertilizer cost him $4.40 in past 
years when he paid $22 a ton for it. 
On clay or clay-loam lands it is quite 
probable that 300 pounds of the mix- 
ture of cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate will give as great increase 
in the crop as would 400 pounds of a 
2-8-2 fertilizer. The larger amount 
of nitrogen and smaller amount of 
phosphoric acid make it a better bal- 
anced fertilizer for most lands of this 
type. The 5 pounds less potash is not 
a serious matter on such lands for 
most crops. At least, the extra nitro- 
gen in the 300 pounds of home-mixed 
fertilizer is probably worth more to 
the crop than the few extra pounds of 
phosphoric acid and potash in the 400 
pounds of 2-8-2 fertilizer. 

On sandy lands, very poor in pot- 
ash, and for tobacco or truck crops 
the larger amount of potash in the 
400 pounds of 2-8-2 fertilizer might 
make it the better fertilizer, but for 
most soils and for general field crops 
we would expect just as good results 
from 300 pounds per acre of equal 
parts of good cottonseed meal and 
16 per cent acid phosphate as from 
400 pounds of a 2-8-2 fertilizer. 














What Farmers Want to Know 


By W.F. MASSEY 

















Marl Under Tobacco 


: ILL it do to put ground marl 
under tobacco?” 
Marl, like all forms of lime, is used 
for curing acidity in the soil and not 
as a fertilizer. The effect of lime of 
any sort on tobacco is to darken and 
coarsen the leaf. I would not use 
lime of any sort on land to be planted 
in tobacco, especially bright tobacco. 





Sulphate of Ammonia 


< HAT do you think of sulphate 
of ammonia as a top-dressing on 
‘oats or for use on corn or cotton as 
compared with nitrate of soda?” 
Sulphate of ammonia sometimes 
does more harm than good on land 
that needs lime. It is slower in act- 
ion than nitrate of soda. Then sul- 
‘phate of ammonia is now $100 a ton. 


Killed His Oats a 


: CORRESPONDENT says that he 
made the mistake of making for- 
-maldehyde solution too strong .and it 
killed his oats. He says that The Pro- 
gressive Farmer had it 1 to 40, and 
he assumed that this meant 1 part 
of formaldehyde to 40 parts of water, 
while in fact it meant, but the paper 
did not explicity explain, 1 pint to 40 
gallons of water, or 1 to 320, and he 
thinks this should be made plain. 








Navy Beans 


-TQROM Tennessee: “Why does not 

the Navy Bean make a good crop 
here? Is the soil or the climate to 
blame? They bloom freely but do 
not set many beans. Will inoculating 
the seed improve them?” 

The trouble is climatic. We always 
have fewer beans and more damaged 
‘beans than in the North, and the 
-beans you may get will be full of wee- 
vils. .Hence we had better devote 
land and labor to crops suited to our 
conditions and let the Northern 
farmers grow the Navy beans. 





Worms in Peach Trees 


. HAT is the cause of worms in 
peach trees at the ground, and 
what is the remedy?” 

The cause is eggs laid by a moth at 
the base of the tree and the worms 
are the larvae of this moth. The rem- 
edy is to watch the trees and when- 
ever gum is seen at the base of the 
tree clear it away and follow up the 
borer and dig him out. Various plans 
have been suggested for preventing 
the moth laying eggs, but watchful- 
ness and a good knife are the best. 





: “ Agricultural Salt ” 
ROM Virginia: “I have a sample 
of what is called “agricultural salt” 
sent me by a party in Norfolk. I have 
asked him for the analysis but he 
cannot give it. Is there any plant 
food in it? Will it prevent rust in 
cotton? It will cost $11 per ton.” 
The analysis is very easy, for salt is 
simply the chloride of soda and has 
no plant food in it, for soda will not 
take the place of potash. It has been 
thought that the salt carried by kainit 
has an influence in preventing rust in 
cotton through absorption of mois- 
ture, but salt is not worth buying at 
$11 a ton for any agricultural purpose. 





Seed Potatoes 


“REED potatoes are now very high 
in price. We grew about 10 bar- 
rels last summer and they were 
spread out in a cool dry cellar and 
sprinkled with lime. We have now 
several barrels only slightly shriveled 
and sprouting. Will it be advisable to 
plant these instead of buying seed at 
the present high price?” 

The potatoes have weakened from 


long keeping and are shriveled, and 
hence cannot make the strong plants 
needed for a good crop. I think that 
the crops will more than pay the dif- 
ference if you plant good seed, even 
at present prices. 





Lime and Manure 


i ILL it pay to use lime with 

strawy manure to rot it down 
for a fertilizer to use on sandy land 
for cotton? Will it pay to mix it in 
rotten straw for a fertilizer?” 

I suppose that it has been stated 50 
times in The Progressive Farmer 
that lime should never be mixed with 
manure, as it will drive off the am- 
monia. Spread your manure on the 
land as fast as made and use a good 
fertilizer on the cotton. Spread the 
rotten straw, too. But do not imag- 
ine that lime is a fertilizer. If your 
land is acid and needs lime, spread a 
ton or more an acre and harrow it in 
well. 





Hairy Vetch 


. ILL hairy vetch do to sow with 
oats in spring? Will oak ashes 





put in furrows a foot deep, if the 
white shoots are wanted, or six inches 
if cut green. Cover lightly till they 
start to grow, and then gradually 
work the soil to them till level. You 
will get asparagus from those left un- 
disturbed sooner than from the trans- 
planted ones if you manure heavily, 
and asparagus must always be fed 
heavily every year. 





Pasturing Clover 


sy ILL crimson clover and oats 

sowed for hay be materially 
damaged by pasturing calves on it till 
the middle of April? How can we 
guard against injury to cattle from 
lightning in building a barbed wire 
fence? Can I harvest crimson clover 
seed when sowed with oats?” 

In your section the crimson clover 
should be blooming the middle of 
April, and if pastured to that time 
the hay crop will be ruined. Better 
not pasture later than middle of 
March. To guard against lightning 
from a wire fence use steel posts. 
These will ground the lightning and 
prevent its running all along. the 


fence. Then do not use a _ barbed 
wire, but use a good woven wire 
fence. It is stronger and better and 


will not damage stock as the barbed 
wire will. Oats and clover should be 
cut as soon as the clover blooms to 
make the hay safe feed. Then the 
seed will not be ripe. To get seed, 





and plain clothes. 
furrowed brows. 
maintain the highest efficiency. 


emotional ecstasy. 


life of pride and vanity. 


dreams have pictured. 





THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE PRODUCTIVE LIFE— 
WHAT IT OFFERS 





i offers to young men days of toil and nights of study. 

It offers lean bodies, hard muscles, horny hands, or 
It offers wholesome recreation to the extent necessary to 
It offers the burdens of bringing up large fam- 
ilies and training them in the productive life. 
all wealth as tools and not asa means of self-gratification. 
the insult of a life of ease, or esthetic enjoyment, or graceful consumption, or 
It offers, instead, the joy of productive achievement, of 
participating in the building of the Kingdom of God. 

To young women it also offers toil, study, frugal fare and plain clothes, 
such as befit those who are honored with a great and difficult task. 
also the pains, the burdens and responsibilities of -motherhood. It offers also 
the obligation of perpetuating in succeeding generations the principles of the 
productive life made manifest in themselves. 
It offers the joy of achievement, of self-expression, 
not alone in dead marble and canvas, but also in the plastic lives of children to 
be shaped and molded into those ideal forms of mind and heart which their 
In these ways it offere to them also the joy of partici- 
pating in the building of the Kingdom of God. 


—The Religion Worth Having, by Thomas Nixon Carver. 


It offers frugal fare 


It offers the obligation of using 
It does not offer 


It offers 


It does not offer the insult of a 








add to the value of stable manure, or 


-will it be better to use them separ- 


ately?” 

Hairy vetch can be sowed with fall 
oats for hay very well. Sowed with 
spring oats, you would probably see 
nothing of it till fall. I have just told 
another correspondent that lime 
should never be mixed with manure, 
and oak ashes contain a large per- 
centage of lime and will have the 
same bad effect on the manure that 
lime will have. Spread the manure 
and plow it in, and then spread the 
ashes. 





Asparagus 


**T AST spring I sowed some as- 

paragus seed and the plants 
grew nicely last summer. Some say 
it is time now to transplant them. 
Please tell me how to transplant 
them. Or would it be better to let 
them grow another year?” 


I never transplant asparagus roots 
as is commonly done. I sow the seed 
in heavily manured furrows four feet 
apart and thin the young plants to 
two feet in the rows. Then during 
the summer I urge the growth with 
side applications of nitrate of soda, 
and I have cut asparagus in one year 
from the seed. But if transplanted, 
the roots should never be more than 
one year old. You can thin yours 
now and transplant the thinnings and 
leave plants every two feet or more 
in the rows. What you transplant, 


the clover should be left to ripen, and 
then it is not of much value as hay. 





Peony Does Not Bloom 


**T PLANTED a peony three years 

ago, and it never blooms. Can 
you tell me what to do to make it 
bloom?” 

Peonies rarely bloom well south of 
Pennsylvania. Coming South from 
the lower edge of Pennsylvania, we 
find the peony making fewer and 
fewer flowers. I have three dozen 
plants here in southeastern Mary- 
land, and in three years have not had 
three dozen flowers. Just 100 miles 
north of me I have seen them bend- 
ing to the ground with the mass of 
flowers. I have seen it stated that 
they will not bloom if the roots are 
too deep in the ground. So last fall 
I lifted all of mine and reset them 
with the tops only two inches below 
the surface. Perhaps they may bloom. 





Green Onions 


ROM Alabama: “Tell me what kind 

of onions and when to plant in or- 
der to have them growing and green 
suitable to bunch for market in July 
and August. Will red raspberries 
thrive in this section? None are 
grown here. I tried some on sandy 
land some years ago and they all died. 
I have some black prairie soil which 
I thought might be better suited to 
raspberries.” ” 

Any sort of onion planted in your 
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climate will be ripe in July and Au- 


gust. For green bunching onions I 
plant here sets of the Norfolk Queen 
onion in September. These are now 
ready for bunching and will be so 
used till late April, when they get 
large. If it were practicable to get 
sets in June you might possibly get 
green onions in summer, but not of 
much account. 

You can grow red raspberries on 
strong moist soil made quite rich by 
mulching well with manure in summer 
to retain the moisture. Then pinch 
the canes about three feet high and 
make them bushy. I have grown red 
raspberries on sandy soil in North 
Carolina, 





Lime on Tobacco 


“G@HOULD I use lime on land I in- 

tend to plant to tobacco? Will 
apply it at rate of a ton an acre and 
harrow it in. Should I use it on land 
to be planted in cotton?” 

Lime will be very useful for curing 
acidity in the soil, and it will do no 
harm on land that is to ‘be planted in 
cotton. But on tobacco land I would 
leave out the lime. Some years ago 
I saw a crop on which 1,500 pounds 
of lime an acre had been harrowed 
in. The tobacco was very coarse and 
black. Another man used 500 pounds, 
and he had a dark mahogany leaf and 
rather rough, too. The tendency of 
lime applied direct to the tobacco 
crop seems to be to darken the leaf, 
and it would probably ruin the qual- 
ity and color of bright tobacco. 





Wheat Dying 


“YT HAVE a plot of fine land that has 
been in wheat three years. It 
grows up healthy in spring and when 
it comes to head it dies in patches all 
over the field. Do you know any- 
thing about this?” ; 
You do not say what fertilizer you 
use nor when you sow the wheat. 
Three years in one crop is not good 
farming, anyway. If sowed too early 
it may be that it is the Hessian fly 
that kills your wheat. Or perhaps 
there is some deficiency in the soil 
that you do not remedy. Wheat needs 
phosphoric acid more than anything 


‘else. The soil in your section has an 
‘abundance of potash 


that can be 
brought into use by good farming 
and stocking the soil with organic de- 
cay and now and then liming. 
farm better. 





Growing Cantaloupes 


*“*T HAVE tried to grow a few canta- 
loupes for family use in my gar- 
den and have not yet succeeded. Have 
tried all kinds of seed, fertilizer and 
manure. They just won’t grow to do 
any good. Can you tell me why?” 
Garden cultivation of cantaloupes is 
often a failuré. People use fresh ma- 
nure in the hills, and that does little 
good but to dry out the soil. Of 
course you need manure. My prac- 
tice is to cover my garden all over 
thickly with manure early in the fall 
and let it lie all winter to rot. Then 
for cantaloupes and cucumbers I run 
out furrows after turning under the 
manure and use in them a good fer- 
tilizer. This year I will use fine bone- 
dust, as fine as meal, as I have found 
it a good article. I bed on this and 
flatten the beds some and sow the 
seed in a continuous row. Then, af-, 
ter a stand is secured, I thin to two 
plants in a place 20 inches apart, the 
rows being four feet apart. A spoon- 
ful of nitrate of soda is scattered 
around each hill and the plants clean- 
ly cultivated. I use the Rocky Ford 
type known as Eden Gem. This is 
the kind generally used here. There 
are thousands of acres of cantaloupes 
grown around where I live, and the 
growers always prepare their land in 
the fall and put the manure in the 
furrows in December and let it lie till 
planting time when some fertilizer is 
added. Fresh manure applied to gar- 
den crops in spring is of little use till 
it decays well. A mellow sandy loam 


is best for cantaloupes. 
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Lime: When and How to Apply It 


Article No. 11 on “‘ Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know” 


By TAIT BUTLER 

















ally rich in calcium. There are 

certain comparatively small areas 
where there is an abundance of cal- 
cium carbonate in the soil, for the 
production of any crop; but as a gen- 
eral rule, Southern soils contain too 
little calcium carbonate for the pro- 
duction of crops like alfalfa, which 
not only demands that the soil be not 
acid or sour, but also requires rather 
liberal quantities of calcium in the 
soil to do its best. 

While most Southern soils contain 
less calcium carbonate than required 
for the best production of certain 
crops, there are certain other crops 
which are not greatly benefited by 
applications of lime. In our Refer- 
ence Special, February 12, 1916, page 
15, an attempt is made to Classify a 
number of common plants or crops 
according to their needs for lime or 
according to the degree they are ben- 
efited or injured by lime. 

There are probably few Southern 
soils which do not contain sufficient 
calcium to supply the plant food 
needs of all crops except those re- 
quiring especially large quantities, 
and yet most soils need applications 
of calcium carbonate for the best 
growth of legumes. 

It also seems that more calcium 
carbonate is necessary before soils 
can be raised to that high degree of 
fertility which should be the aim of 
all farming. 


at 
How to Tell When Soils Need 
e 
Lime 
OW are we to know, or how can 
we tell whether any given soil re- 
quires liming? 

The method of testing soils for 
acidity which is in most common use 
is known as the litmus test. It is none 
too reliable, and yet, if made with 
reasonable care, it will not often mis- 
lead. In ordinary field tests a ball of 
damp soil is broken, a piece of blue 
litmus paper placed between the por- 
tions and these pressed together 
again for a few minutes. A more ac- 
curate test may be made by placing a 
strip of blue litmus paper in the bot- 
tom of a glass tumbler and over this 
putting a round piece of white blot- 
ting paper cut such a size as to com- 
pletely cover the bottom of the glass. 
Then put in a small quantity of the 
soil to be tested and add enough wa- 
ter to thoroughly wet the soil and 
cover the glass with a saucer. Pre- 
pare another glass the same way, but 
put no soil in it, merely adding water 
to the blotting and litmus paper. Al- 
low both to stand for an hour or two 
and then examine through the bot- 
tom of the glasses. If the blue litmus 
paper still remains blue in the glass 
in which no soil was put, but turns 
red in the one where the soil is, the 
evidence is that soil is sour or acid. 
If, on the other hand, the litmus pa- 
per remains blue in both glasses it is 
pretty certain the soil is not acid or 
sour. If the litmus paper turns red 
in the glass in which there is no soil 
then the paper or water contains 
some acid and the test should be 
made again with both glasses, but 
with different paper and water. 

A test for a deficiency of “lime”, 
rather than a test for acid, is describ- 
ed as follows by Van Slyke: “Put 
about a tablespoonful of soil into a 
glass, or cup half full of water, to 
which is added a teaspoonful or two 
of strong ammonia that has been di- 
luted with four or five times as much 
water. After standing several hours, 
the liquid becomes dark brown or 
black if acid compounds are present 
in the soil.” 

The kind of plants growing on a 
soil, or the way certain plants grow, 
may. be a good indication of an 
abundance of “lime” on the one hand 
or a sour soil on the other, although 


Sas ren 3 soils are not gener- 


this is not always to be depended 
upon. When alfalfa, melilotus, and 
red clover grow well on a soil it is a 
pretty good indication that the soil is 
not sour, but contains a pretty fair 
amount of calcium carbonate. On the 
other hand, when “sour grass” or sor- 
rel grows on land it is some indica- 
tion, but not a positive one, that the 
soil is sour. 


a 
The Form of Calcium Compound 
to Use 


S TO whether the oxide (burned 
lime) hydroxide (water-slaked) or 


carbonate (ground limestone) form is 
to be purchased or used should large- 
ly depend on the price or cost of a 
pound of calcium in each when ap- 
plied to the land. At the same price 
for a pound of calcium we would pre- 
fer the carbonate or ground lime- 
stone form, because it is equally effi- 
cient, less likely to do injury and 
more agreeable to handle. 

On light soils, deficient in organic 
matter, which comprise a considera- 
ble portion of Southern soils, the 
ground limestone is preferable to the 
caustic forms. On heavy clay soils 

(Concluded on page 27, this issue) 





Boys” 


HON. WM. G. McADOO 


you all the time. 
Take the case of a lawyer: 


is so in all walks of life. 


up partly on a farm myself. 


Civil War. 


American citizen! 








DO YOUR JOB BETTER THAN ANYBODY ELSE 


That Is the Real Secret of Success, Says Secretary McAdoo, 
Himself a Southern Farm Boy—This Week’s “Success Talk for 


[We are glad to have as the author of our “Success Talk for Farm Boys” this 
week, Hon. Wm. G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury in Président Wilson’s cabinet. 
Born near Marietta, Ga., in 1863, Mr. McAdoo had won fame as a lawyer and as the 
builder of the gigantic Hudson River tunnel, before he entered President Wilson's 
cabinet in 1918, later marrying President Wilson’s daughter. 
Talk’’ will be by Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, Editor of The Manufacturer’s Record.] 


Next week’s “Success 


Editor Poe has asked me to tell you what quality I think will 

help you most to meet success either as business men or farmers. 

This is what may be called a “tall” order, because success does not de- 
pend upon any one quality; it depends upon a combination of qualities. 


T° THE Boys on Southern Farms: 


If, however, I should limit my re- 
marks to what I think is the most 
important factor in the success 
of an individual, whether in farm- 
ing or in any other calling, I 
would say this: The surest road 
to success for any boy is to do 
the work or the task allotted to 
him better than anybody ever did 
it before. 

No matter how humble the 
work or insignificant the task, do 
it better than anybody else ever 
did it, if that be possible. If you 
go at your work in this spirit you 
will get results. The boy who 
has this kind of determination 
will do his work better than the 
boy who hasn’t it and who 
doesn’t work in that spirit. The 
willing boy, the eager boy, the 
hustling boy, whose mind and 
heart are in his work, will out- 
distance all the other kinds of 
boys, and sooner or later his em- 
ployer will fix his eye on him and 
give him promotion when oppor- 
tunity offers. 

I have very little confidence in 
the thing that people call “luck”. 
Most “luck” comes from what 
one does for himself. Every boy 
and every man creates largely his 
own opportunity. If you work 
hard enough and _ intelligently 
enough and show that you have 
ability and character, it won’t be 
long before it is recognized and 


the minute it comes to be recognized, then opportunity will be seeking 


As soon as he begins to show that he 
tries his cases as well or better than the other lawyers in the community, 
people who need the services of a lawyer will be attracted to him and 
the first thing he knows he has all the practice he can take care of. It 
The boy or the man who proves his ability is 
sought after for the best positions and is given the best opportunities, 
because he creates them by his own ability and his own force. 

Learn to rely on yourself and do your task, as I said before, better 
than anybody else ever did it before you, and you will certainly get 
there on the farm or in business or in professional life. I was brought 
Many times have I chopped wood, picked 
cotton, milked cows, and washed dishes, and have done almost every 
kind of chore about a house and on a farm. This was made necessary 
because I was brought up in the wide path of desolation which Gen- 
eral Sherman left behind him when he marched through Georgia in the 
But it is an experience of which I am proud, because it fitted 
me in a larger degree for the bigger tasks of life than I would have 
been had I not been compelled to shift for myself. 

This is a land of rare opportunity and the American boy has a great 
heritage of freedom and liberty and independence. 
thing it is to have such a birthright and what a splendid chance every 
American boy has to make a career for himself that will shed lustre 
on his country and prove himself worthy of the distinction of being an 


What a glorious 


WILLIAM G. McADOO. 





Subscribers’ Corner | 





Likes the Dinner Set 


ECE!IVED the dinner set all O. K. 
Think all the pieces are fine, 
Nould not take anything for them. 
Your obliged friend, 
MRS. ALLIE CLARK. 

Roucemont, N. C. 

(This beautiful dinner set of 31 
pieces free to any reader for getting 
up $5 in subscriptions from neighbors 
and friends). 

a ok 


Any Boy Can Win a Pig 


ppPak Mr. Mogford: I received my 

pig all O. K. He is a beauty. Just 
the very kind I was looking for. He 
is much larger than I expected; 
weighs 95 pounds in light crate. I 
hardly know how to express my 
thanks. You were so prompt in or- 
dering—just one week and one day 
from the time I sent receipts until I 
received my pig. 

Will just say, I am so well pleased 
that my brother Walter and I want 
to try for another pig if you will send 
us some more samples and receipts. 
Many thanks. Respectfully, 

EDWIN DANTZLER. 


Wildwood, Ga., Route 1. 
x OK Ok 


From Virginia to Texas 
HROUGHOUT all the Land of 
Dixie The Progressive Farmer is 

recognized as “The Farm Paper With 
the Punch.” What Mr. Oldham, Pres- 
ident of the Arkansas Senate says 
about The Progressive Farmer, “As a 
community builder it is without a 
peer,” pleases us, because it is the 
ambition of the editors to have peo- 
ple not only say, “You can tell by a 
man’s farm whether he reads it or 
not,” but also, “You can tell by a 
neighborhood whether the folks read 
it or not.” 

A characteristic Virginia letter is 
this from Z. A. Faison & Sons, Pro- 
prietors of Evergreen Farm, Serbrell, 
Va.: “The Progressive Farmer is a 
valuable light to the plowman’s feet, 
as well as a vital organ of the agri- 
cultural South.” ; 

And this is a breezy Texas opinion 
from V. O. Porter, Manager Progress 
Seed Improvement Co., Carlton, Tex: 

“T have just taken an hour from 
a busy day to read your good pa- 
per. I always find time to read 
every issue and it is always good, 
but in this case you forged ahead 
of any previous issue. It is chuck 
full of good stuff from “kiver to 
kiver,” and the information this 
one contains is worth the price 

of subscription for many years. I 

do not believe you men who make 

The Progressive Farmer realize 

the extent of the influence for 

good you have. I sometimes won- 
der if one issue does not mean the 
making — or saving — of many 
thousands of dollars to your read- 
ers; and the good you are doing 
in ways other*than material are 
of unrealizable worth.” 

i: i + 


Don’t Stop! 

EEP them coming—coming fast. 

It would be a shame to stop now 
when all of our friends are piling in 
Jubilee subscriptions by the hundreds, 
and for this reason we will continue 
to accept Jubilee subscriptions at the 
Jubilee rate until March 31st. This 
gives everybody a chance to finish 
up their clubs or to work up addi- 
tional clubs, so keep at it and keep 
them coming. 

It only takes 50 Jubilee subscriptions 
to win a pig, and you have plenty of 
time; so it is your fault if you don’t 
get it. 

Mrs. Clark earned a dinner set, and 
would not take anything for it. Now 
you ladies who need a new dinner set 
are going to be mighty sorry if you 
let this month slip away and don’t 
take advantage of the Jubilee Cam- 
paign to earn a set. 


Twenty more days—keep them 
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Wonderful Progress in Boys’ and Girls’ iuhtins 


Brief Reports From State Agents in Charge in Progressive Farmer Territory 











GREAT INTEREST IN PIG CLUBS 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Every Boy in the Old North State 
Should Enroll—How to Join and 
What Members’ Duties Are 


4 pos objects of the pig club work 
may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows 

1. To give the members a means 
of earning some money for them- 
selves while at home. 

2. To instruct the boys and girls 
in a practical way in breeding, feed- 
ing, management, sanitation, and pre- 
vention of diseases of swine, all of 
which information proves valuable 
with respect to other forms of live- 
stock work. 

3. To encourage the growing of 
forage crops and discourage the use 
of high-priced feeds. This will cause 
rotation of crops. 

4. To complement the work of the 
boys’ corn club by showing the boys 
how they can profitably sell their 
corn in combination with protein- 
bearing feeds through hogs. 

5. To stimulate an interest in 
swine production and to teach the 
boys how to raise better and cheaper 
hogs by the use of improved blood 
and the growing of grazing crops. 

6. To increase the number of hogs 
raised on the farm in order that not 
only the meat required for home use 
may be produced, but also some for 
selling to the local markets and to 
the packing houses. Thus teaching 
proper method of finishing and mar- 
keting hogs. 

7. To encourage and teach proper 
methods of home curing of meats cx 
the farm. 

8. To teach judging and selection 
of hogs for breeding or market pur- 
poses 

9. To instill in the boys while 
young a love of animals which will 
result in their taking more interest 
in farm life, and to furnish them some 
work which will in a practical way 
give an insight into the business side 
of farm life and excite in them a de- 
sire to struggle for and attain suc- 
cess. 


Who May Join the Pig Club 


NY white boy or girl over 10 and 

under 18 years of age on July 1, 
1916, may become a member of the 
pig club, provided his or her parents 
are willing, and he or she agrees to 
the following rules: 

1. Each member must secure at 
least cne pig or hog (the pig being 
preferable for first-year members. Se- 
cond-year members may use a brood 
sow or herd boar) of as good breed- 
ing as possible (preferably a pure- 
bred). 

2. Each member must care for his 
or her pigs in person if possible, keep 
a record of the number of pounds of 
grain feed given and the number of 
gallons of slop; keep a record of the 
number of days the pig grazed on 
special crops, such as oats, rape, clo- 





‘yer, etc., and also the number of days 


the pig was on permanent pasture; 
record the date, and weight of the 
pig when the records were started, 
and also when they ended, and must 
also record the date of farrowing. 
The record blanks will be sent free of 
charge by the state pig club agent. 

3. Each member must have owned 
and kept a record of his pig for at 
least four months in order to com- 
pete fora prize. 

The memBers must follow all in- 
structions as far as possible. They 
should read the literature that they 


receive very closely, and then put it 
away for further reference. 
5. Each member must, whenever 


possible, show at least one pig at the 
community fair, the winners at the 
community fairs should show at the 
county fair, and the winners at the 


county fairs should show their 


pigs 
at the state fair. 

6. The members should not put 
their pig up in a close pen. The pig 
may run with the rest of the hogs, 
but must be fed separate. A small 


pen should be built on the side of the 
pasture to feed the pig in. 

We are glad to enroll people who 
are over 18 years old; they will re- 
ceive the same literature that the oth- 
er members receive, but can’t com- 
pete for a prize against the boys and 
girls between 10 and 18 years of age. 
There are a few men and women in 
the state who have joined the club 
that they may get the literature, and 
to help keep the boys and girls inter- 
tested. We would like to have a 
grown person in each community in 
the club, because we believe we can be 
of some help to them, and. know they 
will be of great help to us in carrying 
on the work. If there is a person 
over 18 years of age who would like 
to join the club and be a leader 
among the members of his or her 
community, please write the office of 
pig clubs, West Raleigh, N. C. 


When to Join the Pig Club 


E WILL be glad to receive boys 
or girls in the club at any time. 
If they expect to compete for a prize 


into the pig club, the only security 
beings the boy’s personal note. Mr. 
Holderness’ plan is to teach the boys 
the pork production and marketing 
side of hog raising. He also of- 
fers to buy the boy who wishes to 
raise breeding stock a pure-bred sow 
pig eight to twelve weeks old. 

The Bank of Warren, at Warren- 
ton, N. C., has offered to furnish as 
many as 50 pure-bred pigs to boys 
who wish to join the pig club. The 
plan is to furnish all Duroc-Jerseys, 
as most of the boys want this breed, 
and place a pure-bred Duroc-Jersey 
boar in each community where the 
sows are placed. At this rate War- 
ren County will be noted for its Du- 
roc-Jersey hogs in a few years. Ap- 
plications have been received for 
nearly all the pigs. 

The Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank 
of Henderson and the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank of Raleigh, have also of- 
fered to furnish pure-bred pigs on 
the same terms as Mr. Holderness 
and the Bank of Warren. Other 
banks are considering making the of- 
fer. 

There are three schools in the state 
that I know of where a pure-bred pig 
has been placed, and is being used as 
a means of interesting the boys and 
the girls in the work, and as a demon- 








Just Pigs—a Wonder Story _ | 
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JOHN ROBERT REID’S CHAMPION LITTER a PIGS AT THE LOUISIANA STATE 
FAIR 


‘This 11-year-old 
litter of nine pigs, 


won $122 
and has the 


in cash prizes, 
they must keep a record of the pig 
for at least four months, so they 
should join by July 1, anyway. The 
sooner. a member joins the better, 
because those joining late miss a lot 
of literature and what they receive 
will in some cases be out of season. 
It is much better to join early in the 
season. 

If some fall crop was not sowed 
last fall that can be used for the pig 
to graze on, some spring oats, Dwarf 
Essex rape or both should be sowed 
as soon as possible, so as to have 
some late spring and early summer 
grazing. 

How to Join 


F YOU wish to join, all you have to 

do is write to the state pig club 
agent, West Raleigh, N. C, telling 
him that you wish to join the pig 
club. You will receive a card to fill 
out and return to the agent. (These 
cards are already addressed to the 


agent, and need no postage, so all the 
boy or girl is out is a few minutes 
time.) 


The most encouraging thing about 
the work is the splendid codperation 
the business men and school teachers 
are giving. Mr. Geo. A. Holderness, 
of Tarboro, has offered to furnish 
bred gilts to boys who wish to go 


» 202 
Tallulah, Louisiana, boy, 


wit his pure-bred Duroc-Jersey sow and 


sold four of his prize-winning pigs for $260, 
others left, which he says are not for sale at any price 


Who can beat it? 
stration to teach them how to handle 
their pigs at home. The schools car- 
rying out this plan are: Laurel Hill 
School, in Sampson County; Sunny- 
side School, in Gaston County; and 
Bethania School, in Forsyth County. 
Regular organized work was car- 
ried on in the following counties in 
1915. Anson, Craven, Cumberland, 
Durham, Forsyth,- Guilford, Johnston, 
Mecklenburg, Randolph, Rowan, 
Sampson, Wake, Wilkes and Gran- 
ville. The following are added for 
1916: Gaston, Catawba, Davidson, 
Edgecombe, Lenoir; Lee, Vance, War- 
ren, and Wilson. We are glad to have 
members from any county in North 
Carolina enroll. They will receive 
the same literature as the members 
in the organized counties, but the 
state agent cannot give them as close 
personal attention because of the lack 
of time: B, P: FOLK, 
North Carolina Pig Club Agent. 
West Raleigh, N. C. 





IN DOG DAYS 


The old hound sat on the edge of the 


side 


walk and howled dolefully, 

“What's the trouble with the dog?” said 
the traveler, 

“That's the laziest houn’ that ever lived,” 
replied the soft-voiced Southerner. “He's 
sittin’ 


on some sandburrs and is so consarn- 
ed lazy he’d rather suffer an’ how! than 
move.” 


GOING FORWARD IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Indications Are That This Will Be 
the Greatest Year Ever in Boys’ 
Club Work in the Palmetto State 


HE boys’ corn club work was con- 

ducted in 41 out of the 44 coun- 
ties in South Carolina in 1915, with an 
enrollment of 1,069 boys. Reports 
were received from 39 of these coun- 
ties. We received complete reports 
from 46.5 per cent of those enrolled. 
In other words, reports were received 
from 466 boys, who produced 22,125.15 
bushels of corn, or an average of 49.6 
bushels per acre, at an average cost 
of 42% cents per bushel. The total 
net wealth added to the state as a re- 
sult of the work of these young men 
was $12,662.23. 

Late in the season last year the 
boys’ pig club work was organized in 
11 counties, with a membership of 245, 
only 88 of whom reported. 88 hogs 
were grown and fattened at a net 
profit of $629.55. 

Between $3,000 and $4,000 has been 
contributed to this work by the 
banks, other corporations, merchants, 
and individuals throughout the state. 
In addition to this, Clemson College 
gives two scholarships in each county 
of the state to the boys making the 
first and second highest averages ac- 
cording to the rules and regulations 
as laid down by the department and 
Clemson College. These scholarships 
consist of free board, tuition, and 
laundry while at the College, during 
the period of one month. This course 
is to be held during the latter part of 
July and the first of August. 

We are now in the midst of a cam- 
paign in the interest of the Boys’ 
corn and pig club work throughout 
the state, and the indications are that 
we will have the largest membership 
in the boys’ corn club that we have 
ever secured and that the pig club 
will be a close rival. We are receiv- 
ing very substantial encouragement 
from practically every section of the 
state. Several thousand dollars has 
been offered by bankers and business 
men for the purchase of pure-bred 
pigs for all worthy boys who are un- 
able to secure them. I think I am 
safe in saying that the boys’ club 
work in South Carolina is taking on 
new life, and the indications are that 
the results will far surpass those of 
any previous year. We are stressing 
the educational and economic fea- 
tures of the work, and are discourag- 
ing the large yields at a high cost. We 
are endeavoring to teach the boys 
valuable lessons in soil building, plant 
life, and the application of business 
principles. L. L. BAKER, 

Supervising Agent of Boys’ Club 

Work, Bishopville, S. C. 


TWICE AS MANY CLUB BOYS IN 
FLORIDA AS EVER BEFORE 


All Agencies Are Pulling Together, 
and the Splendid Results of Last 
Year Will, It Is Believed, Be Even 
Surpassed This Year 











HE corn clubs are organized in all 

but six counties in Florida this 
year. A complete list of the mem- 
bers is not available just yet, but 
there will perhaps be twice as many 
enrolled as ever before. 

The results of the past year at- 
tracted a great deal of attention, 
when the average corn club boy grew 
37.5 bushels to the acre, or just two 
and a half times the yield made by 
the average farmer in the state. Ten 
boys grew 91 bushels to the acre at a 
cost of 19 cents a bushel. Two boys 
grew 100 bushels on their acres. Flor- 
ida is seldom considered a corn-grow- 
ing state, but those results certain- 
ly demonstrate that every farmer 

(Concluded on page 8, this issue) 
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The Progressive Farmer’s Second Jubilee Offer — Six Months on Trial for 25 Cenis—WViil Enable 





to Land Everybody Not Yet in the Fold | 


A Clean Sweep of Every Neighborhood Now! . 
| 
| 








HEY have come in by thousands 

and thousands—those Jubilee 

subscriptions for The Progres- 

sive Farmer—and still they come; and 

still our original Jubilee offer is good 

good clean up to midnight of March 
31, 1916. 

A host of good friends, however, 
after getting most of the non-sub- 
scribers in their neighborhoods to 
subscribe, have been made yet more 
impatient to get every last one still 
outside the fold. They have felt like 
the friends mentioned in our edito- 
rial, “A Clean Sweep of the Neigh- 
borhood,” and have made such ex- 
clamations as these: “Oh, if I just had 
a 25-cent offer—some offer costing 
only a quarter, so as to get in the 
folks I can’t reach otherwise—then 
I’d make a clean:sweep of my neigh- 
borhood sure enough!” 

And again: “If I just had an offer 
without strings or coupons of any 
sort!” 

And again: “If I just had an extra | 
month to work!” 


Our Jubilee Trial Offer: Six | 
Months for 25 Cents 


E ARE always anxious to oblige 

our friends; and consequently 
we have an offer now that meets all 
these wishes. 








In order to enable every Pro- 
gressive Farmer reader to make 
a clean sweep of his neighbor- 
hood, we have decided to offer 
The Progressive Farmer on trial 
to any new _ subscriber SIX 
MONTHS for 25 CENTS; we have 
decided to make the offer with- 
out strings or coupons—just a 
straight Jubilee offer of six 
months for a quarter (and any 
man’s money back if he’s not sat- 
isfied); and we have decided to 
let this offer run clear through 
April. 


Furthermore, we have decided to 
add on yet other extra good features 
for The Progressive Farmer during 
the next six months—the very six 
months any reader will get by giving 
you only a quarter. 


“$500 More a Year Farming 
and How to Make It” 


OU probably thought we had good 
things enough in prospect for 
1916 when we announced not only all 
our old stand-by features, but our 
“Farm Facts Every Boy Should 
Know,” “How the Wide-awake Girls 
Learned Good Housekeeping,” “Suc- 
cess Talks” by President Wilson, ex- 
President Roosevelt, ex-President 
Taft, Speaker Clark, Lord Bryce, Wm. 
J. Bryan, and a host of others; a list 
of 19 magnificent “Special Issues”, 
alone worth the subscription price, 
€tc., etc. 
But we don’t stop there. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer always does more 
than it promises, and in addition to 
all our big features promised for 1916 
here’s a great big feature not prom- 
ised at all but coming anyhow—Pro- 
fessor Massey’s great series,on “$500 
More a Year Farming and How to 
Make It.” Read the figures herewith 
showing how the average Northern 
farmer makes $500 more a year than 
the average Southern farmer. Well, 
We are just as smart as our Northern 
farmer friends and we can get that 
extra $500, too. Professor Massey’s 


not satisfied,” but this time we'll go 
further. You can tell any Jubilee 
subscriber, “The Progressive Farmer 
will give you your money back if you 
don’t get your money’s worth from 
Massey’s articles alone!” 

Furthermore, we are going to have 
a magnificent serial story—a_ story 
that will delight every member of the 
family, with characters in it that you 
will enjoy as long as you live. 


Liberal Premiums and Every- 
thing Ready! 


OW then, the race is ready and 
we are off—off for a final six 


weeks of Jubilee work to make a 
clean sweep of every neighborhood. 
This time we are going to “shell the 
woods,” as the old veterans used to 
say. The neighbor you couldn’t get 
for a regular yearly subscription will 
surely give you a quarter for a six 
months subscription—including all 
the regular features, the beautiful 
story and Professor Massey’s great 
series announced herewith. 
Moreover, we offer liberal rewards 
to any friends who will get out and 
bring in 25-cent Jubilee subscriptions 
for us. Here are some of the offers: 
For ONE new 25-cent Jubilee sub- 
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scription, our “Farm Business Book 
and Almanac for 916” or “Poultry 
Tribune” one year. 

For TWO new 25-cent Jubilee sub- 
scriptions, your choice of the fol- 
lowing: 


Four grapevines—ono each Moore's 
Marly, Delaware, Concord. Niagara: or-— 

100 Strawberry plants—33 each of 
Missionary, Klondike, and Gandy; or 

Eight superb rosebushes—popular va- 
rieties; or— 

Kansas City Weekly Star one year— 
52 issues; or— 


Today's Magazine for Women one year 


For FOUR new 25-cent Jubilee sub- 
scriptions, your choice of— 

Signature knife (your name on it); 
Myers’ sewing awl; 

An excellent razor; 

Crocodile wrench, 

Boys, girls, men, women—all can 
get premiums; and let’s resolve to 
make a clean sweep of every neigh- 
borhood with this offer! 





























In 1900 each farm in the 
SOUTH Atlantic States pro- 
duced $484 worth of products. 





In 1900 each farm in the 
NORTH Atlantic States pro- 
duced $984 worth of products. 


The Yankee farmer makes $500 
more a year than we do. 
smart as he is and must learn to 
make this extra $500, too. :: 3: 





articles—articles written as the ripe 
iruitage of 50 years of devoted study 
of Southern farm problems —tell 


HOW to do it, and the farmer who 


doesn’t read them is going to miss 


getting his quarter’s worth a hundred 


times over. 


We have always said to every sub- | 
scriber, “Your money back if you are | 
‘ 








Weare as 





1. We Must Inquire Why We Make Less 
Than the Northern or Western Farmer. 
2. We Must Make Our Own Lands Richer. 
3. We must Diversify So As to Make the 
Squth Feed Itself. 
4. We Must Use More Horse Power and 
Machinery. 
‘ 5. We Must Learn Fertilizer Values and 
Buy Fertilizers More Wisely. 
6. We Must Improve Our Methods of Cul- 
tivation. 
7. We Must Make Bigger Corn Yields. 
8. We Must Make Cheaper Pork and More 
of It. 
9. We Must Have More Humus and Fewer 
Gullies. 
10. We Must Haye All-the-year-round 
Gardens. 
11. We Must Learn Principles of Plowing 
-and Moisture Control. 
12. We Must Make Our Own Hay and 
Some;to Sell. 
13. We Must Put the Stubble Lands to 
Work. 
14. We ‘Must Learn Better Methods of 
Laying-by Crops. 






Will carry every week for the next six months 
notable articles by Prof. W. F. Massey, “the 
Grand Old Man of Southern Agriculture” on 


“$500 More a Year for the Southern Farmer: How to Get It” 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE SUBJECTS PROF. MASSEY WILL 
DISCUSS, EACH ARTICLE TELLING HOW DO THAT JOB: 





And Prof. Massey’s page is only one of fifty features that have made The Progressive 
Farmer famous as “ The Farm Paper with the Punch.” 





It suits every member of the family—not only giving the farmer himself the best help, 
but also providing the best farm woman’s page in America and a superb Young People’s page. 





15. We Must Keep Learning as Long as 
We Live. 

16. We Must Raise Abundant Winter 
Foods—Potatoes, Fruit,.Peas, Beans, Turnips, 
Etc. 

17..We Must Make Boys and Girls Part- 
ners in Farm Work. 

18. We Must Learn Greater Economy i 
Farm and Home Management. 

19. We Must Learn Better Business in 
Buying, Selling, and Keeping Accounts. 

20. We Must Give More Attention to Pas- 
tures and Meadows. . 

21. We Must. Grow More Winter Cover 
Crops. 

22. We Must Drain Our Lands Better. 

23. We Must Grow More Wheat, Oats, and 
Rye. 

24. We Must Study Plant Breeding and 
Seed Selection. 

25. We Must Farm So as to Keep Land, 
Teams and Hands Busy Twelve Months a 
Year. 

26. We Must Adopt Wiser Methods of 
Renting Land. 











Order The Progressive Farmer now and make your start toward “$500 More a Year” 


(The importance of raising more livestock will be discussed in a. 
later series of articles by Dr. Tait Butler.) 
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Wigsletail Disc 


Cultivator 


Pivot tongue type. Wiggletail feature 
makes it eay to operate. Shovel gangs can 
be furnished, making it doubly popular 
with farmers who use Disc Cultivators. 

It’s the 
Way We § 
Build Them 





Tougue pivoted in socket at front end of frame, 
and also pivoted on arch, When rear end of tongue 
ie moved sidewise by the shifting of the seat, frame 
is carried in opposite direction, and with it the arch 
and gangs. 
ure, and makes this one of the easiest cultivators to 
ride and operate ever built. An ideal cultivator for 
use in crooked rows or on hillsides, 


Only one lever to operate at ends of the row. It 
raises both the gangs and maintains balance. Discs 
can be reversed without using a wrench or remov- 
ing bolts. Discs easily tilted and angled, as levers 
are within easy reach. The disc bearings have oil- 
soaked hard maple bushings. Gangs angled from 
the seat; each gang is operated by its own lever. 
High stee! wheels; removable dust-proof boxes, 
sand bands and screw caps for using hard oil, 


The operator is always in a good position to see 
his work, with a clear view ahead. The operator's 
weight glides on rollers when swinging seat bars in 
dodging. Telescope axle provides neat and easy 
means of setting wheels for wide or narrow track. 


Knife Leveler, Harrow, Four and Six Shovel, 
Front Arm and Spring Tooth Attachments can be 
furnished. 


Ask Your Dealer or Write to Nearest P & O House 
Parlin & Orendorff Co., Canton, Ills. 
Branch Houses: Dallas, Tex., Kansas City, Mo., 

Minneapolis, bag .. Omaha, Neb., St. Louis, Mo., 

Sioux Falls, S. D., Denver, Col., Oklahoma City 

Okla., Portland, Ore., Spokane, ‘Wash. 


FPO 


Light Dratt Plows 











Nets) samples of 


PAINT-Colors Fre revel 


Simpl: ly antie a yeaah tos hen A one I RR 





pe y freethese ll-color samplecards 
aints for all purposes---residence, rs, 
= is, varnishes, cnemels and so on---and will quote 
positively the lowest prices ever made on 
quality, easy-s ing, long lasting paints. 
ane one-half on paint 


ey ay ost in two. 
ur ik teaches 


Boo! 
i? .d bow. MEvercote Re: 
nt, guarant 
notto vitegee wg from 63ca 
gallon; floor-paint, guaran 
not sad — rints, $1. 05 
per gallon. eo at Savane on 
all kindse Send today, 







ERCO 
LHD USEL 
WINE 





CENTS A ROD for 

@ 26-inch high fence; 
te: ¢¢. arod for 47-in. 
81 styles Farm, Poultryand Lawn 
Fences. Low prices Barbed Wire. 


FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 
Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
Write for free catalog now.. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
Box 153 MORTON, ILLS. 


Nitrates added to the soil 2c. a pound 
NITROGERM 40 CENTS PER ACRE 


Best ag sg oy Farm seeds. _Instructive circular 
No. fre Our endorsement—Sole_ distributors 
NITRO-CU TU RES (Trade Mark reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 


Sold by Sta’ ts. Write Dept. 23. 
STANDARD NITROGERM CO., Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Soil tested for acidity, 25c. 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and ome new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
seriptions all sent in together—a sa 
of 33 cente om each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





This constitutes the ‘‘Wiggletail” feat- | 











Twice As Many Club Boys in Florida 
As Ever Before 


(Concluded from page 6, this issue) 
except in extreme southern portions) 
can and ought to produce enough for 
home consumption: 


The various county agents are per- 
sonally supervising every boy’s acre 
this year to make certain that the 


best and most accurate results are 
reported. 

We are planning a boys’ agricultur- 
al short course at the University of 
Florida next winter. Various con- 
cerns are granting free scholarships 
to be given as prizes to the most suc- 
cessful corn club boys. In one coun- 
ty nine scholarships are already pro- 
vided for. One railroad company has 
offered twelve. At least 150 boys can 
be sent to the University for a couple 
of weeks, and the short course will be 
an important feature of the club 
work. 

All boys between 10 and 18 years of 
age who agree to cultivate one acre 
of corn according to the county 
agent’s advice are eligible to member- 
ship. No boys below 14 are allowed 
to compete for the scholarships to 
the short course, but all may com- 
pete for the other prizes 





The pig clubs are being conducted 
in about 15 counties. In oné county 
the business men are giving a pure- 
bred pig to every boy who is select- 
ed by the county agent as being trust- 


| worthy and able to care for it. The 
| ig e . 

|} boy only agrees to follow  instruc- 
tions and give one pig from the first 


litter to another boy who must work 
under the same rules. One railroad 
is offering a pig as a prize for corn 
club boys in each county where their 
road extends. One farmer has offer- 
eda pig as a prize for corn club boys 
in every county where there is a club. 
Several banks are advancing money 
| to boys at small interest so they can 
purchase pigs. The chairman of the 
agricultural committee of the State 
Jankers’ Association has asked for an 
agreement between club members 
and bankers. He is planning to have 
the Association pass on this so that 
every boy in the state who has com- 
pleted his work as a corn club boy 
the previous year can borrow money 
on easy terms and buy a pure-bred 
pig. 

This will distribute pure-bred swine 
throughout the state and place Mr. 
Razorback farther down the line as a 
back number, and in some sections it 
will call for his funeral. 


The club work here may not be as 
| well developed as it is in other South- 
|ern states, but our demonstrations 
have already shown that the Florida 
boy can compete successfully with 
any others. 





bitious club member. It is their own 
determination and the assistance of 
many 
| will 
| work. 


| 
| We are anxious to serve every am- 


public spirited concerns that 
determine the success of the 
G. L. HERRINGTON, 
State Agent. 
Gainesville, Fla. 





: | THE PIG CLUB WORK IN GEORGIA 





Rules and Regulations Governing 
Work—Bankers and Other Public- 
spirited Business Men Lending 
Their Active Codperation—What 
Three Macon Boys Did 


HIS is the third year of the pig 
| club work in Georgia, under the 
direction of the State College of 
Agriculture, in codperation with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
|ture. Pig clubs were organized in 1914 
as the next step in the corn club work 
by which a boy, after having learned 
how to grow the feed, was directed 
how he could market his corn through 
livestock rather than haul it to town. 
In other words it was pointed out to 
him that it was more profitable for 
him to market it on four legs than 
four wheels. 

The pig clubs help boys living on 

| farms to study the business of swine 





production. The work is made at- 
tractive and opportunity is provided 
for rewards on a strictly merit basis. 


Members are taught swine feeding, 
swine breeding, swine judging and all 
of the other essentials of profitable 


swine production. It is proposed that 
each member deal with all of the 
things which a real swine breeder 
meets in the management of his bus- 
iness. 

The objects of the club are as fol- 
lows: 

1. To stimulate an interest in 
swine production and to teach the 
boys how to raise better and cheaper 
hogs by the use of improved blood 
and the growing of forage crops. 

2. To increase the number of hogs 
raised on the farm in order that the 


meat for the home and that required | 


to feed the extra farm labor may be 
produced instead of being bought. 

3. To complement the work of the 
boys’ corn clubs by showing the boys 
how they can profitably sell their 
corn through hogs. 

4. To encourage the- 
of meats on the farm. 


home-curing 


5. To teach the boys how to judge 
hogs and to select them for breeding 
or market purposes. 

6. To encourage the growing of 
forage crops and discourage the use 
of high-priced feeds. 

7. To instruct the boys in a practi- 
cal way in the management, feeding, 
sanitation, and prevention of diseases 
of swine, all of which information 
proves valuable with respect to other 
forms of livestock work. 

8. To give the 
earning some 
while at home. 

9. To instill in the 
young a love of 


means of 
themselves 


boys a 
money for 


boys while 
animals which will 
result in their taking more interest 
in farm life, and to furnish them at 
the same time work which will in a 
practical way give an insight into the 
business side of farm life and incite 
in them a desire to struggle for and 
attain success. 


Rules For Joining the Pig Club 


O BECOME a member of the boys’ 

pig club application should be 
made through the teacher, school 
superintendent, the farm demonstra- 
tor (if there is one in the county), or 
county agent. 

1. Any boy between the age of 10 
and 18 may become a member of the 
pig club. Any boy between the age 
of 10 and 21 may become a member of 
the ham and bacon club. 

2. Each boy must secure at least 

ne pig. 

3. The boy must care for his pig in 
person and keep a record of the feed 
given and the pasturage grazed. He 
must record the weight of his pig 
when it comes into his possession and 
the date it was farrowed. He must 
also weigh the pig at stated intervals 
to determine gains. 

4. Record blanks sent by the Col- 
lege should be filled out and signed 
by the owner of the pigs. Members 
who make meat of their pigs should 
send in their records when the pigs 
are ready to be butchered. 

5. Each member must have owned 
a pig and kept a record of it for at 
least four months to compete for 
prize. 

6. Members of the club must agree 


to study the instructions sent them! 


by the College of Agriculture and the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

7. To win a state or capital prize 
each member must exhibit at least 
one pure-bred pig, or exhibit ham and 
bacon at the county contest, and the 
winners at the county fair must show 
their pigs or meat at the state con- 
test. 

8. To win a certificate of honor a 
member must have owned and cared 
for a pure-bred, registered pig for a 
period of not less than four months, 
and must produce a complete record 
showing 100 pounds or more of gain 
at a cost of four cents a pound or 
less. The pig must be a Berkshire, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Easy to Own 
this good Engine 


Send for my new money- 
saving offer, before you try any 
engine for any price. Consider 
my low prices (easy terms if 
you wish) and you will sec 
your advaniage in having one 





“BAUER FNGINES 


Gasoline, Kerosene end Gas 


Sold only direct to user at low factory 
prices—which average under $16.50 per 
H-P. Allsizes 2, 3, 5,7, 9, 12 and 16 H-P. 
Long stroke, valve-in-the-head, engines. 
Thousands in use. 

Guaranteed 5 Years. 
pow pe me your n 
Write For Free Book 6 Ah yeas | 
will Be nd yc you my my Free Betts and most liberal 
offer by return mail, Address 


A. F. BAUER ENGINE CO., 
234 Bauer Block, Kansas City, Mo. 

















My customers told their Stine, the 
good news spread —and now I have sold 
more than 25,000, rods of Brown Double Galvanized 
I'ence to nearly half @ million farmers. 
150 Styles. Direct from Factory. 

Prices 13c per rod up. Al freight Prepaid. 
Write for new free catalog, and sample of Brown 
Fence, with full instructions for testing galvanizing. 
Prove to yourself which fence is best before you 5 
Money Saving Prices on Gates and Steel Posts, t 
Write postal now. Address: Jim Brown, Pres. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. a7 Cieveiand, Ohio 


Cushman:light Weiahi Engines 
For All Farm Work 


Most useful farm en- 
gines. Built torun with- 
outtroubleanddothings 
noother engines cando. 
erned. Fric- \ 
tion Clutch Pulley. Run 
at any speed. Very light 





























y 190 lbs. Sizes 
.P. 10-year Guar- 

eap engine, 
ut cheap in the 
long run. 40-page 
Engine Book free. 





rottle Governed- Steady ‘Quiet: 


The Fertilizer Question! 
What’s the Answer? 


Raise legumes for Nitrogen, plow deep 
for Potash, and buy Phosphorus 
in the cheapest form— 


RAW ROCK PHOSPHATE 


Write for prices and free booklet B-16 
| ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE Co. 
Nashville, Tenn. 











® Perfectly Air-tight 
| Ae ae rerery: abt coe meee sedi abso- 
\ 4 utely air-tig! at keeps a 
op sweet and fresh down to last forkful Qui 

—— or wrench 

eded. etre steel hoops form easy 
ladder. Buiit to last a lifetime—of White or 
Yellow Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 
ae aieteranes atany — Complete 


anc hig eve: oO. 
mottois Quallt Factories ‘at Frederick, Md., 
and Roanoke, rite for free catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING co. 
Dept. M, peers Ma. 
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’ Fish Bite sycnsTyounse 
Best bets ever be oope you 3 MO 


all ki 
them out. Write to-da: Le ra box ts to 
help introduce it. Agen’ 


J. F. GREGORY, Dent. 5. 
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Poland - China, 
Hampshire. 

Following are the feed prices to be 
charged to pigs: 


Duroc- Jersey, or 


+100 Pounds 
Corn, 75c per bushel, OF. .cccccseccce $1.33 
Corn MeEPl .cccvevsesscecvsscvrsesove 1.40 
Short 75 
Pe te cae eee a ee 1.50 
Skim milk or butter milk.......... 39 
or approximately 24ec per gallon) 
Permanent pasture, 10c per head per month, 

If oats, rape, crimson clover, bur 
clover, alfalfa, cowpeas, soy beans, 
peanuts, sweet potatoes, or sorghum 
are used they should be charged at 
25 cents per head per month. No 
charge should be made for waste 
from the table or kitchen slop. 

All records must be completed be- 
fore the club member can show his 
pig or cured meat in any contest. In 
making the award of prizes the pig 
counts 40 points out of a possible 100. 
The rate of gain counts 15 points, the 
cheapness of gain counts 25 points, 
the neatness and completeness of the 
record count 20 points. 


Ham and Bacon Members 


NE of the strange features of 

Georgia meat production, accord- 
ing to the last census, is found inethe 
quantity of meat produced in the 
southern part of the state as compar- 
ed with the northern part. Of the 33 
counties credited with producing 
their own meat supplies, all but two 
are in the southern part where the 
weather is most uncertain for curing. 
In north Georgia, where conditions 
lend themselves most admirably to 
meat-saving and curing, much of the 
supply is bought. 

Previous to starting the pig clubs 
and other methods of encouraging 
the production of more and _ better 
hogs the state was importing about 
forty million dollars worth of meat a 
year. 

The ham and bacon division of the 
boys’ pig clubs, designed and intend- 
ed as a provision for boys who can- 
not get puré-bred pigs and are forc- 
ed to grow a grade or common hog, 
is lending its aid and encouragement 
also to home-raised meat on the farm. 

Three brothers living in East Ma- 
con demonstrated their ability to 
make money with grade pigs. The 
particulars follow: 

In the spring of 1915 they purchas- 
ed three common grade pigs weigh- 
ing from 50 to 60 pounds, for which 
they paid $3.50 each. With good care 
and proper feeding the pigs were in- 
duced to make hogs of themselves 
weighing approximately 300 pounds 
each when a year old. An offer of 
6% cents a pound live weight did not 
appeal to the owners, who decided it 
would be more profitable to convert 
the hogs into marketable pork. They 
experienced no difficulty in disposing 
of their products in Macon. Their 
report read as follows: 

“Our three hogs weighed 803 pounds 
dressed. We made them up one ata 
time, into good old-fashioned country 
sausage, souse, “cracklins”, backbone 
and spareribs, for which we received 
the following prices: 

TALE Sivccssenencaed cane ea es 
Ribs and backbone 
BOUSE crcscecsvsevecscossvevne 


CracKHns ..cccccccccsescves 
PEPE: SERS - 6.0.6.6:004-0% Gea 5 C65 1 








Total ccc ccvsvssecsesecs $125.80 
Less cost of feed and pigs... 45,00 





Net DPOKGE v0 sce cr es0aes ceree $80.80 


Two features of last year’s work 
have added to the general interest in 
pig clubs: 

1. In eight of the fourteen counties 
in which the work was carried on, 
the bankers loaned money to mem- 
bers with which to buy pure-bred 
pigs. Some of the banks offered a 
dollar deposit to each member who 
completed the work. Others offered 
scholarships to the State College of 
Agriculture short course, at Athens, 
as prizes. 

2. The school pig, as a means of 
converting the waste from country 
pupils’ lunch baskets into a marketa- 
ble product, has proved a success, and 
incidentally inspired increased inter- 
est in swine production. A small 


amount of corn, contributed also by 
the scholars and added to the lunch- 
basket waste, made a ration that pro- 
duced creditable gains in weight. An 
auction sale on the last day of the 
school term converted the efforts of 
the pupils into cash with which to in- 
crease the school library. 
JAS. E. DOWNING, 


Athens, Ga. State Agent. 
,’ > 


GIRLS’ CLUBS IN FLORIDA 


—_——- - 


Nearly Two Thousand Enthusiastic | 





Members Are Banded Together for | 


Progress in the Peninsula State 


HE girls from the ages of 10 to 

18 are organized into canning 
clubs by the county agents, who visit 
the rural schools of the counties, pre- 
sent the work and leave enrollment 
cards with the teachers. The girls 
then consult their parents, and when 
they have decided they can take up 
the work they fill out, sign and mail 


to the county agent the enroilmente| 


cards. Seed, instructions and a re- 


cord book are sent to the enrolled | 


members, and as soon as possible the 
county agent visits cach club mem- 
ber, measures her plot, instructs her, 
and plans with her the season’s work, 
3efore the canning season the county 
agent visits cach neighborhood and 
gives a canning demonstration, so 
that all club members may be sup- 
plied with the proper canning equip- 
ment ‘vhen the fruit is ripe. 

The first-year club girls plant a 
tenth-acre plot in tomatoes, study the 
methods of cultivation, and keep an 
accurate record of all work done and 
the number of pounds. gathered. 
When the tomatoes are ripe the club 
members are urged to sell them as 
long as they can get a good price; but 
to can for the home use and for the 
market all tomatoes which they can- 
not sell at a profit. 

The second-year club girls continue 
to grow tomatoes on one-half of 
their plots, and on the other half 
plant some other crop, preferably 
beans, peas, peppers, okra, beets, or 
onions. These girls have fall gardens, 
and some of the club members have 
had four crops in a year. 

After a girl has been a club mem- 
ber for two or three years, she can 
select one special product and speci- 
alize in the manufacture of that pro- 
duct. For instance, the girls of Wal- 
ton County, besides planting their 
tenth-acre plots, put up five thousand 
four-ounce jars of fig preserves. In 
DeSoto County they put up two 
thousand glasses of guava jelly for 
market. Floy Brown, of Polk Coun- 


ty, made a specialty of canning guavas | 


in tin, and was unable to supply the 
demand for her product. 

In the fall at the end of the year’s 
work the girls exhibit all their pro- 
ducts at the county seat, and there 


they are judged and prizes are award- | 


| 
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ed. In judging, these four. points are | 
taken into consideration: business | 


management, including 


yield; quality; 
say. The first prize winner in every 
county receives a gold watch and her 
expenses to a short course especially 
planned for girls. 


profit and | 
record book and es-! 


List of counties and number of girls 


enrolled in Florida, 1916: 








Girls Girls 

Enrolled IEnrolled 
Alachua ....... 30 Manatee ..c-cee 50 
Bradford .....2.0«6% 15 Marion 75 
Brevard ........ 75 Osceola 60 
Columbia ...... 75 Orange 75 
Clee 6405 cs m5 3 Palm Beach 35 
DRGC. 6 secass oe 35 FQSCO cs«% 50 
DeSoto Polk ... 100 
Duval Putnam ‘ 50 
Escambia St, JSORDE. 52:05:5% 65 
Hernando .... Santa Rosa .... 125 
PLINBDOUG osc 6:+« Volusia ..ccccee 70 
PRCRBOR <..400%.0- WRISOR. 46 sco 90 
TIA S556 e1089 9's Washington 50 
EiGOR s o-0s sceeivea:e —_— 
Madison Total ..... 1,816 


In 1915, there were enrolled 1,838 
girls. Of these 510 reported, and 
these 510 girls throughout the differ- 
ent counties of the state in which the 





club work is carried on put up 422,114 ; 
containers of vegetables, fruits, etc. | 


AGNES ELLEN HARRIS, 
State Agent. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


| 
| 




















WITH FISK SERVICE 


ISK Tires for seventeen years have main- 
tained a well-deserved reputation for quality. 
During that period the Fisk Plant has grown. 
from 27,000 square feet to 29 acres of floor space, 
and is today the biggest factory in the country 
for the exclusive manufacture of pneumatic tires. 


In all kinds of weather—whenever a car can 
be used—the strong traction tread of the Fisk 
Non-Skid tire gives protection against skidding 


and side slipping, and makes possible the quick 
stop in time of emergency. 


Better Than Ever—and Less Expensive 


Long noted for quality, this tire is better than ever 
before, and yet in price it is less expensive to buy than 
any other tire equally strong and effectual in non-skid 
safety and actual mileage results. 


The Fisk Branch Organization is the most wide- 
spread and complete of any tire company in the United 
States. In more than 100 cities there are direct Fisk 
Branches where all tire service (aside from actual re- 
pairs) is rendered, absolutely free, whether you use the 
Fisk tire or some other make. The well developed Fisk 
policy and spirit of real service is reflected in the atten- 
tion made possible for Fisk dealers to give you. 


You are cordially invited to call and get acquainted at any Fisk 
Branch. Let them serve you regardless of what tire you use. 


THe Fisk RUBBER COMPANY 


of N. Y. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Fisk Dealers Everywhere — Fisk Service 
Branches in Atlanta, Birmingham, New 
Orleans, Memphis, Chattanooga, Greenville, 
Columbia, Raleigh, Louisville, Roanoke, Rich- 
mond, Washington; The Fisk Co. of Texas— 
Houston, San Antonio, Dallas — and many 
other cities throughout the United States — 
write for complete list of Service Branches, 
and the one nearest you. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


to Stock Raisers, Dairymen, Farmers, 
Stablemen, and all others interested in 


the Feeding of Live Stock 


The one objection to the feeding of cottonseed hulls 
is now eliminated. Lint, the trouble maker, is now 
being removed from the hulls. The South’s great- 
est forage can be fed with perfect safety. 


consist of the Aulls only. Patented machines remove 
the lint. This means that the food is free from indigestible 
lint; that the nutritive elements are not carried off by lint; 
that nothing dangerous to the health of farm animals is fed. 


If you are feeding old style hulls remember that about 500 
pounds in every. ton is lint which is not only worthless as 
food but injurious. In other words one dollar in every four 
that you spend for loose hulls is wasted. Every dollar in- 
vested in Buckeye Lintless Hulls buys a dollar’s worth of 
safe, nutritious forage. 


The only objection to feeding cottonseed hulls heretofore 
has been the lint. With the lint removed, they are the 
most economical and satisfactory forage you can use. 
Therefore, you should not fail to investigate the Buckeye 
Lintless Hulls. 


Feed 50% Buckeye Lintless Hulls and 50% Buco Cotton 
Seed Feed and you have an easily mixed balanced ration. 
Buckeye Lintless Hulls and Buco Cotton Seed Feed can 
be shipped in mixed cars. 



















Write or wire to nearest mill at once 


The Buckeye Cotton Oil Company 


Department A 
Augusta, Ga. 
Selma, Ala. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 
Greenwood, Miss. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Hurtsboro, Ala. 
Jackson, Miss. 














Make Potato Crop Safe 


THE 1915 crop was shortnearly sixty million bushels, Wheel Hoes 
in spite of a much larger acreage, A large part Potato Planters 
of the loss was due to blight which proper spraying Weeders & Seeders 
would have prevented. Properly sprayed crops are Riding Cultivators 
always safe and always yield better because of the Walking Cultivators 
spraying, sometimes enough to pay for the machine Caio Senses 
first year in increased profits. 


TRON Bucket, Barrel and 


Power Sprayers 
Potato Diggers 

Potato oqverers are made in four and six row sizes, 65 or 100 

gallons, double or single acting pumps. Easy to get at ee 















Garden Seed Drills 


Cornstub Cutters 
Fertilizer Distributors 




















and valves. High pressure. Tank, wheels and frame are wooc w lakers 
Can’t corrode, Wind shift and nozzle strainers with each a. cede 
mac. e. = . 
Ask us for sprayer booklet, spraying guide and Cor, Bean and Pea 
booklets describing any of our lines that you are Planters 
interested in. Ask your dealer to show them. Asparagus Ridgers 
Bateman M’f’g Co. Box 899 Grenloch,N. J. Land Bolles 


Low 
Nozzle 


Grain 
Sprayer 


and Pickle 
Sprayers 






They cover 





Peco Rov thoroughly Complete or 
also 





separate 




























Bind Your Papers This Year 


A bound volume of the Progressive Farmer with the indexes, 
makes a complete reference work on Southern Farm Problems, 
Time and again you will reeall an article that covered just the 
proposition you have run up against. If you have your copies 
in one of our binders, with the aid of the index, you can locate 
it ina minute and have just the information you need 
when you need it. 


Having them made in large quantities, we get them at a 
easonable price and sell them without profit. 


Price only SOc each or The Progresswe Farmer 
one year and binder, both $1.40; two years and 
binder, both $2.00, or given as a reward for send- 
ing us just $1.00 in subscriptions (not your own 
or that of any member of your own household.) 


Start the New Year right and bind your 1916 copies of The 
Progressive Farmer. 





The Progressive Farmer 
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| of your crib and smokehouse. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


| FURROW SLICES 


Let's Fool the Cotton Bears by Filling 
Our Corn Cribs and Smokehouses 
HAT the cotton bears are trying 
to do is to make the world be- 
lieve that the farmers are going to 
raise a bumper crop of cotton this 
year. Now any man who knows the 
conditions that confront the farmers, 
knows that this is all talk. Even if 
the farmers were so unwise as to try 
to increase the cotton acreage—which 
I don’t believe any Progressive Farm- 
er reader will do—any thinking man 
knows that with the quantity of fer- 
tilizer used last year decreased 49 per 
cent, and with no potash this year 
and prices for fertilizers higher than 
they have been in years, there will 
be another big decrease in fertilizer 
consumption this year. Is it reason- i 
able, then, to suppose that this same Now Is the Time to Sow Lespedeza 
land after having so much drawn i ee out some hay insurance for 
érom what was in the soil last year a crop next fall, by planting les- 
will produce a bumper crop this pedeza now. The livestock will not 
year? only appreciate it but will pay good 
I know there are a great many progts for it next winter. Lespedeza 
farmers who think that the other fel- hay is practically as good as alfalfa 
low will decrease his acreage and so and will yield from two to three tons 
this is the time for them to increase to the acre if given proper care. 
their own acreage, but I am glad the 
number of farmers who reason this 
way is getting fewer every year, for 
when a man winds up in the fall with 
corn crib and smokehouse empty, he 
finds that he was a fool after all. 
Farmers are now reading more and 
thinking more than ever before, and 
are getting themselves organized. 











length of time a quantity of the avail- 
able phosphoric acid will be changed 
back to the insoluble form. If one is 
to follow this plan in the use of acid 
phosphate it will be best for him to 
buy the original phosphate rock, in 
which form he may secure his phos- 
phoric acid at a considerable less 
price per pound, but in a less availa- 
ble form. 

In using lime on a soil that is to 
receive an application of acid phos- 
phate alone gr mixed with other ma- 
terials, the best plan to follow will be 
to add the lime broadcast, work it 
into the soil with a harrow, and then 
apply the acid phosphate or acid 
phosphate mixture in the drill just 
before the crop is planted. 








Under proper management, no crop 
planted will give better returns per 
acre than lespedeza. The soil is mate- 
rially improved by the nitrogen-fix- 
ing bacteria on the roots, which store 
up plant foods for next year’s crop. 

These are the suggestions of J. R. 
Ricks of the Mississippi.A. and M. 


3 A College, who is urging farmers to 
And all the bears on the New York make the best use of this valuable 
market can’t fool a reading, organiz- 


crop. Mr. Ricks offers the following 
suggestions for planting lespedeza. 
Plant lespedeza during the last of 
February or the first of March, in or- 
der to secure the best results. If a 
good seed bed is prepared 15 or 20 
pounds of pur€é, strong seed will be 
enough to plant an acre. Those 
farmers who want a good hay crop 
to follow oats, and who will not have 
time at the oat harvesting season to 
rebreak the land and sow cowpeas or 
soy beans, may sow lespedeza broad- 
cast in the oat field now, and cover 
with a smoothing harrow, setting the 
teeth backward so as to avoid injury 


ed band of farmers! ; 

The farmers on red clay lands can 
get on very well without potash, but 
any man who has farmed on sandy 
land knows what it means to try to 
raise cotton without it. So, Brother 
Cotton Farmer, let the bears blow 
their horns to their content, but you 
see that you look well to the filling 
With 
plenty of “hog and hominy” you can 
sit back and laugh at them. The read- 
ing and thinking farmer has learned 
a lesson, and 12-cent cotton doesn’t 
turn him a fool. And you can count 
this class of farmers by the thous- 


i to the oats. The two crops will grow 

a Pde gage a aE ie well together, and the clover will be 
: se ready to make vigorous grow 

Farmer. I am glad this is so for I y & growth as 


soon as the oats are removed, ripen- 


know what it means to farmers and ing for harvesting in early fall. 


their families if they will read, study 
and put into practice what it teaches. ca 


W. H. NICHOLS. THE FIRST TASTE 








Mixing Acid Phosphate and Ground 
Limestone Unsafe 


ROM the facts available it appears 

that the mixing of finely ground 
limestone with acid phosphate is il- 
logical and unwise. The reason for 
this is that the lime is likely to have 
an injurious effect upon the available 
phosphoric acid contained in the acid 


Learned to Drink Coffee When a Boy 





If parents realized the fact that 
coffee contains a drug—caffeine— 
which is especially harmful to chil- 
dren, they would doubtless hesitate 
before giving them coffee to drink. 

“When I was a child in my mother’s 
arms and first began to nibble things 
at the table, Mother used to give me 


phosphate. Brackett and Freeman, oe po + epee 
of the South Carolina Experiment ] continued t6 exe calles eatit I 
Station, have recently shown that , 


was 27, and when I got into office 
work I began to have nervous spelis. 
Especially after breakfast I was so 
nervous I could scarcely attend to 
my correspondence. 

“At night, after having had coffee 


when ground limestone is mixed with 
acid phosphate in different propor- 
tions, tri-calcium phosphate is pro- 
duced in the mixture. It was found that 
the formation of tri-calcium phos- 


phate took place immediatly upon for supper, I could hardly sleep, and 
sage ; : on rising in the morning would feel 

mixing, but increased upon standing. meale and nervous 

The amount present in any mixture “A friend persuaded me to try 

of this kind will not only be influen- | Postum. 


ced by the length of time that it is 
allowed to stand after mixing, but | from nervousness and headaches. I 
also by the temperature and by the recommend Postum to all coffee 
amount of moisture present in the or a ines Co.. Batt! 
mixture. The manufacturer of acid Ao wa by Postum Co., Battle 
phosphate puts out at considerable Postum comes in two forms: 
expense and trouble a material (acid Postum Cereal—the original form— 
phosphate) which contains a high | much be well boiled. 15¢ and 25c pack- 
percentage of available phosphoric | ages. 
acid. The form in which this phos- Instant Postum—a soluble powder 
phoric acid was present in the orignal | —dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
rock was tri-calcium phosphate, | Water, and with cream and sugar, 
which is one of the most insoluble cogs ke oa et 
OTs Of phosphoric acid. : ; 30th forms are equally delicious 
If the farmer, after buying acid and cost about the same per cup. 
phosphate, mixes with it lime, and al- 


“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
lows the mixture to stand for some | —sold by Grocers. 
j 


“T can now get good sleep, am free 
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Belt to a Farquhar Engine 
The Farquhar Locomotive Rig is the 
ideal general farm engine. Forsaw mill 
work we offer the celebrated Cornish 
woodburner. Both these outfits are con- 
venient to move and extremely simple 
to operate. All parts are mechanically 
proportioned, accurately machined and 
fitted, thus insuring steady, dependable 
power with minimum fuel consumption. 
We also manufacture a full line of 
Steam Farm Tractors. Catalog describing 
the complete Farquhar line of Engines 
and Boilers, sent free on request. These 
machines are the direct result of our 
sixty years manufacturing progress. 
Write today and profit by our experience. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 
Box 419, York, Penna, 


Other Farquhar Products are: Gas Trac- 
tors and Portables, Saw Mills, Threshers, 
Potato Diggers, Grain Drills, Cultivators, 
Hydraulic Presses, 


Purebred Seed for Cotton and 
Nitrate Fertilization 


The possibility of Nitrate oi Soda 
being used as a substitute for 
Potash Salts, when the latter cannot 
be obtained, gives the former an 
added value. 

There is always a big demand 
for the best grades of Cotton Lint. 
If you diminish your cotton acres 
and use the highest grade of Seed 
for Planting and apply one hundred 
(100) pounds per acre of Nitrate of 
Soda as a fertilizer, you should get 
a very profitable result, since the 








| ham, who wrote the excellent “Mes- 
|'sage to the One-horse Farmer” in a} 





ADVICE TO A ONE-HORSE FAR- 
MER 





Get in the Two or Three-horse Class 
As Soon as You Can—Some Imple- 
ments the One-horse Farmer Can 
Use to Advantage 


+ HAT implements can I best 

use in making a_ one-horse 
crop?” asks a young farmer. We re- 
ferred his letter to Mr. L. A. Mark- 


recent issue of The Progressive 
Farmer, and Mr. Markham wrote 
him as follows: 

“T note you state that you will have 
but one mule to work, and with this 
you propose to cultivate about 21 
acres. The idea that I am trying to 
impress upon one-horse farmers is 
the vital importance of becoming 
two-horse farmers, because horse la- 
bor, considering the amount of work 
a horse can do, is very much cheaper 
than man labor. In view of this fact 
my firm conviction is that, if you can 
do it, you had better get you another 
mule, even though you have to hire 
it, and put in a little more crop and 
cultivate the whole better. In that 
case you ought to have a two-horse 
breaking plow, a section harrow, a 
double cultivator, a diverse cultiva- | 
tor, a sweep-stock with all attach- 
ments, etc., so as to keep both the 
horses at work just as much of the 
time as possible. 


‘But you know your own problem | 
much better, of course, than I can 
possibly know it; and I shall count 
myself happy if I shall be able to of- 
fer a few suggestions that may be 
helpful to you in the working of a 
one-horse crop. Of course you will 
need a turning plow to break and bed 
land with. Then you ought to have 
some sort of a harrow that you can 
geteover at least eight acres a day 





Nitrate will double the yields of 
your Cottonseed and of Lint. 


Grow more Corn and less Cotton and | with a one-horse harrow you ought 


carefully cultivate and fertilize all your 
crops, and your revenue from your planta- 
tion will be greatly increased. 


Send Post Card for our Free Book on Cotton 


WILLIAM S. MYERS 
2S Madison Ave. New York 








My new, 1916 low prices 
and selling plans, cash 
or time, are fully descri- 

in my new 250-page 
book. Donot buy a // 
spreader of any make 
or kind until you get 
this book. Ask for my 
mi ~~ Special proposition 
on spreaders from now until 

ig time. My new 

model spreader with all 
steel beater, all steel V- 
rake, low down, light 
draft, double chain 
drive, cut_ under front 
wheels, channel steel 
frame, truss like a 
steel bridge, steel ton- 
gue,endiless apron and a alloway:aleo f 
ad Re eee Tine [plements and merchandise. 
machine than ever. 





styles and sizes of 

spreaders and spread- 

er boxes fully described 

in this big, new 

WM GALLOWAY, Pres. : % 

Wm. Galloway Co., Box 679, Waterloo, lowa 
janure Spreader Manufacturing Special! 





<* At factory prices. You can 
S* got good guaranteed fence at 
ee” 141-4e. a rod up; my $30,000 Bond 
is back of every foot of it. All wire 
yy” heavily galvanized. Stays and wires 
~ held by special bent wire lock clip 
Write tor Free Catalog listing Bohon bargains 
in fence, buggies, harness, farm imple- 
ments, kitchen cabinets, etc, y factory 
prices save you money. Writ 
0. T. BOHON 2919 Main St. 












rite 
Harredsburg, Ky. 








MONEY IN PEANUTS 


Save labor and get better stands with Gravity Peanut | 


Planter. Drops perfectly all kinds of Peanuts shelled 
and Spanish in the hull, Fine for seeds of ail kinds. 
Full information free. 


COLE PLANTER CO., Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 










with. A two-horse section harrow, 
drawn by an ordinary team, will 
| cover at least 16 acres a day; and 


|to be able to get over eight acres. 
| This harrow will be of use in many 
| ways—in pulverizing the clods and 
| smoothing the land after breaking, in 












| harrowing in the small grain, and, 
most important of all, in cross-har- 
rowing the young corn and cotton 
just as they are coming up and a time 
or two later on. Such cultivation re- 
sults in a wholesale slaughter of 
weeds and grass at the sprouting 
stage, and is about the best and 
cheapest work a man can do in the 
cultivation of a crop. 





| bination planter, of course—one that 
j will plant cotton or corn and_ has 
plates for sorghum, peas, etc. Then 
you will need a light one-horse culti- 
vator that will get over as much land 
in a day as it is practicable for one 
horse to cover. A five-footed Planet 
Jr., cultivator, with small sweeps as 
well as small plows to go on the 
feet, would be a good implement for 
you. It is especially useful in giving 
light cultivation, and it enables a man 
to cultivate much faster than would 
be possible with an ordinary sweep- 
stock. Then of course, you will need 
for special occasions the regulation 
sweepstock, with scooters, bull ton- 
gues, shovels and sweeps. Be sure 
and include among this equipment 
some attachments of the “heel sweep” 
type, as they are mighty good for giv- 
ing shallow cultivation late in the 
season. 
“But now, brother, as I have pre- 
viously suggested, the big, up-stand- 
ing truth which I would most strong- 
ly impress upon every young farmer 
|is that to do really profitable farming 
he must get out of the one-horse 
class into the two or three-horse 
class. I would make any reasonable 
sacrifice to obtain another horse or 
mule and to obtain the necessary 
equipment to keep both busy. It pays 
a man to go in debt for these things 


| “You will need a one-horse com- 
| 








When writing to advertisers, say: ‘I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 


—about the only things it does pay 
him to go in debt for.? 


L. A. MARKHAM, 
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SOLD FOR 6 H.P 
PULLS 9 H.P. 


10}. 8 > 4 


19725 


ANY SIZE~— 2.3.4,G, 
8,12,1G,OR 22 H.P. 
ALL LESS THAN 
$17S9 Per H.P. 


STOSINVEHE TI CEURIQGN Aum? 


MY 1916 Model engines are the greatest value that I have 
known to be offered at anything like the price. All sizes 
will pull from 30 to 50 per cent over factory rating. They 
are sturdy and dependable—expert built and high quality in 

every respect. Lowest cost of operation. 
I want you to be the judge of my engine. Write 


Free al pty Marg eee" trial offer. eee for your- 
rms self tha engines are not ‘‘cheap’’ engines 

Easy Te s but are high quality engines priced low. Use 

one on your farm—try it out thoroughly—and 

let me know your decision. 


GET THIS FR 


Don’t buy amy engine blindly. Send 
for thisbook. Learn ‘‘inside’’ facts about 
the engine business. Full of interesting 
—some startling—information. 


ED. H. WITTE, Witte Engine Works 


9359 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2359 Empire Buildidg, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















r and Terracing 

Made Easy—Bigger 
Pa, crops—better farms with 
Farm Ditcher 
& Road Grader 
guarantee, Cuts ditch to4 ft. Grades roads. 
All Steel—Practical—Adjustable — Reversible 
Cleans ditches, cuts and works out dirt at same time. 
Does work of big machines. Soon pays for itself. 
Write for free booklet and introductory proposition. 
OwensboroDitcher & GraderCo. inc. Box 805, Owensbore,Ky. 





Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 

Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 
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500-hen laying houses, roofed with 
RU-BER-OID, at Rancocas Poul- 
“4 try Farms, Browns Mills, N. Jes 
=4 the largest egg farm in the world. 


For Roofing Your Poultry Houses 


You cannot afford to experiment with cheap roofings. Keep your 
fowls warm and dry. ‘They will pay you better when protected with 
Pronounced “RU” as in RUBY, 


L ‘ 
-BER- 
COSTS MORE - WEARS LONGER’ " 

“We used RU-BER-OID Roofing at Rancocas Poultry Farms? writes Reese V. 
Hicks, General Manager, “ because we knew that it had given many years of con~ 
tinuous service without repairs. Roofing that we put om tem years ago is still 
practically as good as new. It keeps our 15,000 White Leghorns warm in winter 
and cool in summer and helps us to secure more than one million eggs annually. 


RU-BER-OID is permanently watet- | ook for the Ru-ser-0i0 Man 


proofed and will not crack, run, warp or 


\ leak. It is the original smooth-surfaced (shown above) on every roll of the genu- 
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gd F : ; ine. Ru-BER-o1D has been widely coun- 
its a oe ee terfeited. ‘The U.S. Appellate Court has y 
Colored RU-BER-OID (Ka-lor-oid), enjoined imitators from using the word Y/ 
NN made in beautiful permanent Tile Red ‘‘Rubberoid or any similar name as the Vy) 
\N and Copper Green, possesses all the en- trade name or brand” of their roofing. J, 
during qualities of gray Ru-BER-OID. 


ouitry ree . * : 
‘Building a Poultry House,” gives ff Buildin bs Book Cou pon 
practical plans. This or other books @ The Standard Paint Co.,' 579 | Woolworth Bldg., N.Y. City 
sent free on request. Mail the coupon. i Send me samples of Ru-BER-O1D and the books opposite 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. rd which I mark X. LIintendtoroofa 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO DRoofing a Home D Building Your Own Garage 
Also makers of ces nerela Ghieutee, Amiwud Wall £ OOBuilding a Poultry Heuse ()Cevering Your Factory 
Board, and Impervite Waterproofing for Concrete 3 OoBuilding a Bungalow fe ape ‘oofs 
The Paraffine Paint Go., San Francisco, (Under License) & (Building a Baro a dealer, check here 
The Standard Paint Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


V/A 
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4 Prince Albert tobacco’ 
e\\ hasmade three men smoke | 
aces. § pipes where one j 


IQS 


‘cuieemns asmoked before! 
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4 Your supply of Prince Albert 
awaits your cheery nod at the 
nearest store that seils tobacco. 
Toppy red bags, Sc; tidy red 

i tins, 10c; pound and half- 
0 pound tin humidors and that 
fine crystal-glass pound humi- 
dor with eponge-moistener top 
that keeps the tobacco in such 
excellent condition. 


UT fire to that friendly old jimmy pipe of yours 
or to a makin’s cigarette that’s all chock-full 
of Prince Albert—if you want to know why the 
national joy smoke has revolutionized pipe and 
cigarette rolling pleasure; why Prince Albert has 
trebled the number of pipe smokers in six years! 


Test out P. A. to the last ditch! Puff your way 
into that enticing flavor, fragrance and long-burning 
coolness. Your confidence will never be abused. 


The patented process fixes that—and cuts out bite 
and parch! . 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


Copyright 1916 by 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 


will set free any pipe-shy tongue! It will give any man all 
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The late Col. William R. Nelson 
always insisted that it was not so 
important to have original matter 
in a paper as to have the best mat- 
ter. Consequently he made liberal 
use of the best things he found in 
other papers. We also believe this 
is good policy; and in accordance 
with this idea we are presenting 
some worth-while clippings from 
other papers herewith: 











Some Agricultural Philosophy 


ERE are four good points’ from 
the Danbury Reporter: 

“Preparedness consists 
corn.” 

“The ashpot is about to get the up- 
perhand of the potash.” 

“The farmer who spends a_ good 
deal of time rabbit hunting when he 
ought to be making preparations for 
the crop, is’ destined to spend a. good 
deal of time rabbit hunting because 
he’s out. of meat.” 

“A one-mule farmer who clears 
$100 and holds it, is a sight better off 
financially than the large tobacco 
raiser owing huge bills at the store 
and can’t pay. The little fellow be- 
longs to the aristocracy of hog and 
hominy, and banks his surplus with 
all the complacency of Pierpont Mor- 
gan. The big one-crop slave can’t 
sleep well.” 


largely of 





Danger in a Big Cotton Acreage 


HE Memphis Commercial-Appeal 

wisely declares that “if the South- 
ern farmer is even moderately wise he 
will reduce his cotton acreage from 
last year rather than increase it.” It 
points out that the difficulties of.get- 
ting cotton shipped abroad are stead- 
ily increasing, and adds: 

“On the other hand, the demand 
for food crops bids fair to increase. 
Corn and wheat and oats, hogs and 
cows and chickens bid fair to be 





the pipe happiness and makin’s happiness he ever yearned for! 


Prince Albert has won its way on merit; won-over men of | 
all tastes—it’s so universal in its popularity; so good, so 
kindly, so satisfying. Jt will win you quick asa flash! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Make Your Own Drain Tile 





even higher next fall than they. have 
been before. Foreign nations can 
and will have these products, and we 
also have 100,000,000 people in this 
country to feed. In other words, the 
outlook is bullish on everything to 
eat. While it may not be decidedly 
bearish on cotton, it can easily be 
made so with a big yield this year. 
“Tf farmers of the South increase 
their cotton acreage this year at the 













THE FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE 


Makes tile 3 to 8 inches in diam.,124%4 incheslong. One manor boy operates it by hand 
or power. 500 tile per day by hand, 1,200 by power. Tile thoroughly cured by patent 
process. No tamping or use of pallets. This machine and tile used by Experiment Sta- 
tions of Agricultural Colleges and the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 5,000 farmers have 
doubled the yield of land by underdratnage, and saved 75% of cost by using our Machine 
You can dothe same. Save cost of hauling and breaking. Make perfect 5 
tile $3 to $5 per thousand. MACHINE SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU. TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. SEND NOW for 36-page Illustrated 
Catalogue. Tells you about great benefits of underdrainage, how to take 
levels and get grades, make and lay your tile at low cost, 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE CO.. . 









HNS. MICH. 





* Box 110, ST. JO 





HAND POWER 


(7a Stump Puller 


Works on any land. Operated by hand! No horses; 
no digging. Made of forged Krupp steei—guaranteed. 
Adopted and used by U.S. Government officials and many states. 
Send for FREE illustrated book onLand Clearing and specialoffer. 


Drop a postal to 
W. J. FITZPATRICK 
Box 19 482 Fifth Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Land clearing an 
easy,one-man job 
“big stumps pul- 
led clean with 
this wonderful 
machine. 

















Why Pay War Prices for Nitrate of Soda for 
Fertilizer? Legume Crops Inoculated with 


Our Two Best Sub- 
scription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if 
sent in together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in rent Ae sav- 
ing of 33 cents on each subscription. 


Address 


for CLOVERS. ALPAL PA. BEANS and OTMER AECUMES 
will udd the FREE Nitrogen in the air to your 
Soil at the rate of 540 per acre at cust of only S2 
Nitrate of Soda is now $80 a ton, a prohibitive 
price for the farmer 
You Caninoculate 5 acres of Peas, Beans or other 
legumes withF AR MOGER M for $6. That means 
5000 Ibs. of Nitrate Nitrogen to enrich sour soil. 
Bought as Nitrate of Soda it would cost $200. 
Andin addition toallthis, FARMOGERM pro- 
duces best snd bisgest croms of Peas Beans, Alfal- 
fa, Clover and all legumes, at lowest cost. 
1 acre $2. 5 acre size bottle 


expense of feed and food crops they 


| will buy food this fall at record high 


prices and pay for it out of low- 


priced cotton.” 





Preserve Names of Country Com- 
munities 


HE Lee County Journal backs us 
up in urging farmers to adopt 
community names and then make 
these community names noted. We 
wish other editors would give the ad- 
vice to correspondents that the editor 
of the Journal gives in the following 
paragraph: 
“We notice that The Progressive 
Farmer is advocating the naming of 


communities. It suggests that each 
community take the name of the 
school nearby so that community 


may receive the benefit of any ac- 
complishment or act done there. This 
is a good idea. Since the establish- 
ment of rural routes the old com- 
munity names have been discontin- 
ued. For instance Sanford R. F. D. 1 
has killed the name of the communi- 
ties of Tramway, Coffers’, White Hill, 
Center, Big Springs, Lemon Springs 
and Gilbert. Correspondence from 
Sanford route one may include any 
one of these places, but which one? 
Not only is this the case on this route 
but on every route in the county. The 
people of these sections have com- 
munity spirit and when they accom- 





5U acres (in 5 acre size bottles) 

100 acres (in 5 acre size bottles). .......$100. 
Write today for “Legume Grower" our Jrce book on 
aruaing more profitalle crops and tuilding up soils. 


Earp Thomas Farmogerm Co., Dept (00, Bloomfield, N. J. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 




















|credit for 


plish anything, they want and desire 
it. If Farmer So-and-so 
buys a fine cow or builds a nice resi- 
dence the community can get credit 


for it as well as the man, individually. 
We would like for our correspond- 
ents to bear this in mind when writ- 
ing for the paper and always give the 
community name.” 


The Country Church and the Block- 
ade Still 


HE following clipping from the 
Siler City Grit presents a chal- 

lenge to our country churches which 
we hope many of them will accept: 

“In view of the fact that there is 
an overabundance of blockade stills 
in this county, the following from 
The Progressive Farmer upon the 
duty of churches in the matter is in- 
teresting. But has any church the 
nerve to follow the suggestion ? 

“What I can’t understand is why 
the average country church, though 
it preaches much against intemper- 
ance, so seldom actively interests it- 
self in running a blind tiger or block- 
ade still out of a neighborhood. Why 
shouldn’t every church have an uc- 
tive committee charged with the duty 
of looking after this evil?’ 

“And again we ask, is there achurch 
in the county that has the nerve tu 
put its religion to such a test!” 





Opportunities for the Country Church 


E ARE glad to find Charity and 

Children keeping up its agita- 
tion for making the country church a 
greater factor in country life. In a 
recent issue Editor Johnson says: 

“Our town e6hurches are becoming 
the centers of social and civic im- 
provement, and this blessed doctrine 
is slowly making its way into the 
country churches too. A very valua- 
ble agitation has been carried on in 
The Progressive Farmer in favor of 
widening the scope of the work of 
the country churches, including the 
betterment of farming methods, of 
sanitation and of the cultivating of 
flowers. The country preacher of the 
future will be the ablest man in the 
neighborhood. He will have a knowl- 
edge of everything that engages the 
attention of his people and be able 
to lead them into the more excellent 
way of doing things. He will make 
his church the center of all these 
improvements, and thus tie the young 
people to it. 

“It will also be the mightiest factor 
in the neighborhood in favor of good 
schools, good roads, attractive homes 
and’a sweeter and more wholesome 
social life. Social service has a 
broader field among our country 
churches than it has anywhere else 
in the world, for the country church 
has no competitor. When it comes 
into its own, it will dominate the civic 
as well as the religious life, and with- 
out meddling in partisan politics it 
will uplift and purify politics. To the 
country church we must look for the 
extermination of buying and selling 
votes as well as the drinking of li- 
quor, the smoking of cigarettes and 
other social evils. The church is the 
friend of man.” 





Beware of ‘Time Prices” 


HE Sanford Express quotes our 

figures showing that “time prices” 
on an average cost the farmer at the 
rate of 70 per cent per annum, and 
comments: 

“Has the honest farmer who pays 
his debts ever thought about how 
this system compels him to help sup- 
port the worthless fellows who will 
not pay when they can get around it? 
‘Many people,’ as the Smithfield Her- 
ald says ‘get credit and waste their 
time when they would have worked 
if they could not have bought gouds 
on credit. Certain tenants lie down 
absolutely on the land owners and 
time merchants. Many land owners 
buy goods which they are not com- 
pelled to have just because credit is 
easy and they can use the goods,’ The 
crop lien system has proven a curse 
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THE BEST, 


This is one time where 
the cheapestia positively 
the best. You could pay 
agveat deal more, but 
you could not geta more 
durable, a more service- 
able, a more humane, @ 
more practical collar for your horseor mule 
THE LANKFORD 
Humane Horse Collar 
Delivered anywhere for $1.00 
It's cheap because it’s made of cotton and 
manufacturedintheSouth. It’s durable 
because of the extra heavy duc covering 
and leather trimmings, It’s humane, be- 
cause itis soft and pliable, the medicated 
cotton fibre conforming to any neck and 
curing galls and sore shoulders while the 
anima! works. 
If your dealer can’t supply you write to us 
direct. Booklet and full information on ree 
quest. Orders filled same day received, 


COUCH BROS. MFG. CO., 
ports -B Eieeais. tenn, ero, 
Cotton Quality 
“The man who -feeds 
his Cotton well 
Will have long staple, 

good to sell. 
Who starves his Cot- 
ton much and late, 


Will get short staple, 
light of weight.” 














Write for Books and find out how 
to feed your Cotton for Profit 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 


25 Madison Avenue, New York 


SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to send 
new, well made, easy running, perfect 
skimming separator for 215.95. Skims & 
warm or cold milk; making heavy or 
light cream. Bowl is a sanitary mar- 
vel; easily cleaned. 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 


Different from picture, which illustrates 
our large capacity machines. estern 
orders filled from western points. 
Whether dairy is large or small write for 
handsome free catalog. Address: 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 4107 Bainbridge, N. Y. 
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to tenants. We know men who have 


We Must Have Heavier Inheritance 


| lionaires means diminishing oppor- 
tunity for the many to accum- 
ulate. The most oppressive trusts 













Profits! 


Are you getting them? Calf profits 
Mean more to you now than ever before, 
Beef and veal are selling at Bee prices. Dairy 
farming is becoming more profi le each year. 


Biatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


has been known since the year 1875 as the 
complete milk substitute, Cost less than half as much 
as milk — prevents scouring — promotes early matur- 
ity. Soid by dealers or direct from the maker. 

. Se tual fi howi 
Write for New Data §<¢ actus! feures showing you 


te increase your calf profits. 


Blatchford Calé Meal Factory, Dept. 6 Waukegan, Ill. 














The Threshing Problem | 


Threshes cowpeas and soy 

ve beans from the mown vines, 

wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 

perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 

“The machine I have been looking for for 20 

years,’’ W. F. Massey. ‘It will meet every demand,”’ 

H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
88 free. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 

Merristown, Tena. 











When writing. to advertisers mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 


| 





become wealthy ftrrnishing supplies 
to farmers and we know farmers | 
who have lost their lands and homes 
because they bought goods without 
counting the cost. Go to any court 
house in the Cotton Belt now or a 
little later and you will find the reg- 
ister of deeds busy recording crop 
liens and farm mortgages. It is alla 
result of the practice of the one crop 
idea.” 





Taxes 


farm paper in the 

South is making the fight The 
Progressive Farmer is making to 
compel our governments to collect a 
larger part of the taxes from inheri- 
tances and incomes and put a smaller 
share of the tax burden on labor and 
thrift. In the West we are glad to 
see that the Prairie Farmer of Chi- 
cago is carrying on the same sort of 
agitation. In a recent issue it quotes 
the following extract from the Edi- 
torial, South Wiley, Ind.: 

“How long will it take our million- 
aires and multi-millionaires to double 
the value of their holdings and ab- 
sorb the greater part of the nation’s 
aggregate wealth? Bear in mind that 
every increase in the number of mil- 


©O OTHER 


we have in this country are those 
that unscrupulously watered their 
stock so as to double or treble its 
nominal value. The productive forces 
of the country are compelled to pay 
tribute to these trusts on their infla- 
ted basis. How long will the Ameri- 
can people tamely submit to thus 
serving as hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water? Money judiciously in- 
vested can easily be doubled in ten 
or eleven years, Invested in an eco- 
nomically and prudently conducted 
building and loan association, money 
will be doubled in ten years and 
three months. Assuming the present 
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aggregate wealth of this country to 
be $200,000,000,000, an enormous pro- 
portion of which is already held or 
owned by millionaires and multi-mil- 
lionaires, it will not be 


years from now—if meanwhile a stiff 
inheritance tax is not provided for by 
congress.” 

On this the Editor of the Prairie 
Farmer comments as follows: 

“The only effective way to avoid 
the danger—to remove the menace of 
these great fortunes and _ provide 
equal opportunities for our children, 
is by enacting a heavy National in- 
heritance tax. Let wealth pay the 
bill, and forget the silly talk of spe- 
cial taxes on bank checks and gaso- 
line.” 





We Make Our Bow 
O THE Troy Montgomerian we 
make our best bow for the fol- 
lowing generous editorial in its last 
issue: 

“The Progressive Farmer is, with- 
out doubt, the best farm paper in the 
South today. 
putting it too strongly when we say 


it is worth more to the farmer and 
his home than any dozen ordinary 
farm papers we have seen, and we 


see about all that travel the mails. 
“Tt is more than a farm paper; it is 
a home builder, a church builder, a 
community and social uplifter. Those 
who take and read it are impelled 
forward and upward. It occupies a 
unique position in Southern journal- 
ism; it fulfils a mission to the rural 





publication of our acquaintance. This 
is not an advertisement, in fact we 
have not been requested by the pub- 
lishers to say a word through The 
Montgomerian for The Progressive 
Farmer; but feeling as we do about 
it, that it will make of our farmers, in 
deed and in truth, a progressive, pros- 
perous, a more intelligent, a better 
and nobler people, we are constrained 


to. give. it our, strongest endorsement.” 


difficult to | 
figure out what conditions will be ten | 





We believe we are not | 


population of our country as no other | 
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Are you feeding cream to the pigs? You undoubt- 
edly are. 


In the morning you feel fresh and strong; you 
turn your separator at full speed. At night, you’re 
tired and don’t turn quite so fast. You also stop 
a moment to refill the supply can; the speed slackens 
and some cream escapes into the skim milk. 


Your separator may skim clean at full speed, but, no matter 
how good the machine, it will lose cream, and a lot of it, when 
the speed slackens. Many dairymen are losing a hundred 
dollars or more every year through imperfect skimming. They 
are feeding cream to the pigs. A marvelous but simple in- 
vention now enables you to stop this loss—stop it absolutely. 
The saving is clear “velvet’—more profit without added 
expense. You get a// the cream with 


THE NEW 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 


Separator. Whether you turn faster or slower than the 
regulation speed, the bowl of the Suction-Feed drinks in just 
the right quantity of milk to insure the closest possible 
skimming. Does away with speed indicator, which is nota 
protection against cream loss. 

The New Sharples Suction-Feed 
has many other important advane 
tages. Turn fast or slow, you secure 
smooth cream of an even thickness, 
No more streaked butter from 
mixing different grades of cream— 
no more dissatisfied customers. 

The capacity increases when 
you turn faster than the normal 
speed, so you can get through 
quicker when in a hurry. The 
large, seamless supply can is only 
knee-high. The entire machine is 
made simpler and better than ever, 

Send for our new book, “Velvet 
for Dairymen,” which fully ex- 
plains how you can save the cream 
now going to the pigs. Also ask 
for our liberal free trial offer. Do 
it today, before you forget. Address 
Department 21. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 
West Chester ~ ” - Pennsylvania 


Chicago Portland Toronto 


San Francisco 


a, FP 
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There’s Always Plenty of Fresh Water for Stock 


and for every other purpose about the house, the barns, the garden 


and in the fields—day and night, winter and summer, if you 


Install a RIFE RAM on Your Farm 


It operates by the flow of any stream having a fall of 3 feet or more and a supply 
of 3 or more gallons a minute. Used with either pmeumatic of 
overhead tank. Over 11,000 im use, Satisfaction guar 
anteed, Write today for catalog and free estimate. 


“RIFE ENGINE CO,, 3130 Trinity Blis., New York digs, 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 
PARK’S Earliana and Bonny Best , 
are two good early varieties of to- 
matoes. 

In plowing the young orchard, work 
as close up to the trees as possible 
without injuring the bodies. This 
will cause a deeper root system to be 
established. 

Do not attempt the pruning of 
Scuppernong or other varieties of 
Muscadine grapes at this season, or 
they will be injured by bleeding. 

Sow eggplant seed in the hotbed 
now. Keep the plants growing nicely 
until they are transplanted to the 
garden in order that they may not 
become stunted. 

Flowering shrubs are good orna- 
mentals for the home grounds and 
they do not require as much care as 


annual plants. They may yet be 
transplanted with satistactory re- 
sults. 

If you failed to grow your own beet 
plants order some now for trans- 
planting. produce beets 


They will 
several weeks earlier 
in the garden. 

Grow your Own asparagus crowns. 
Plant the now, sowing them 
thinly in the drill, and by the tollow- 
ing fall the plants will be ready to be 
transplanted to permanent rows. 

Do not allow plants being grown 
in the hotbed for transplanting to be- 
come tall and spindling. This may 
be avoided by setting the plants 
three or four inches apart in another 
part of the bed and giving good yen- 
tilation. 

Soak seed Trish potatoes in a form- 
alin solution to prevent scab. Use 
one half pint of commercial formalin 


than seed sown 


seed 


to fifteen gallons of water. Let the 
potatoes remain in the solution for 
two hours and plant two or three 
days after treatment. Commercial 
formalin may be procured from drug- 
gists. 

After you have completed your 
winter pruning collect and burn all 
the trimmings. These twigs and 
branches are more or less infested 
with insects and disease which if not 
destroyed may find their way to the 
trees in your own orchard or the or- 
chard of a neighbor. 

BP, J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 





A Good Garden Makes Happy Recol- 
lections 


HEN I see an old lady I know 
that she is not living in today, 
but in her childhood. She remembers 
the time she went to the circus, the 
first pink dress she had, just as her 








Ifore Value for Every 


Dollar of the Price 


This NEW Series 17 Studebaker 4-cylinder 


model is the GREAT 4-cylinder 


value of the 


yoar—a car that offers the discerning buyer 
MORE visible, tangibleys PROVABLE value for 


every dollar of the price than any other 4-cylinder 


car on the market. 


And the price of $875 is possible only by reason 
of Studebaker’s unexcelled manufacturing facili- 


tics, GREAT financial resources, 


long years of 


manufacturing experience and LARGELY in- 


creased volume. 


No man can safely invest a dollar in any car 


without FIRST seeing this new 
Stidebaker. Write for handsome 
have your iocal dealer demonstrate 


STUDEBAKER 


Walkerville, Ont. 


Address all correspondence to Detroit—Dept. F.-41. 


Sozth Bend, Ind. Detroit, Mich. 


SERIES 17 Four Cylinder Models 
catalog—and Touring Car, 7-pass. $875 
the car. Roadster, 3-pass. . . 850 


Landau-Roadster 


3-pass. 1150 


Six Cylinder Models 
Touring Car, 7-pass. $1085 
1060 


Roadster, 3-pass. . « 
Landau-Roadster, 


Coupe, 4-pass. . . .- 














3-pass. 1350 
1600 





~ 


—it buys MORE Power—a big 3%-inch 
bore x 5-inch stroke motor that dee 


velops FORTY Horse Power—the 


most POWERFUL 4-cylinder car at 
the price 








—it buys MORE Room -— plenty for 
SEVEN full-grown people to ride in 
comfort — more room for driver and 
more in tonneau—DIVIDED and ad- 
justable front seats. 

s 


—it buys MORE Beauty—a handsome 
car, luxurious in its finish and grace- 
ful in its long, smooth, flowing lines 
—genuine straight-grain, semi-glazed 
leather upholstery. 





-~it buys many NEW Conveniences 
such as the gas tank removed from 
the cowl to the rear of the chassis— 
the new design, overlapping, storm- 
proof windshield—the adjustablefront 
seats —the mere conveniently ar- 
ranged instruments. 


More than 221,000 Studebaker Cars now in use Limousine, 7-pase: : 2500 See them all in the 


F. O. B. Detroit 








car at your dealer's 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


husband lives in his first pair of red 
top boots and his experiences during 
the War. 

When we plant a flower garden 
how little we sometimes realize that 
its memory will bloom far more in 
the minds of little children in the fu- 
ture than they do in actuality now. 

In this climate we can plant some- 
thing every week of the year. Think 
of how your children may look back 
upon the home as does the dear old 
lady who wrote: 


“I can remember some things that 
happened more than half a century 
ago. I remember the little farm 
where there was always a good gar- 
den filled with the very finest vegeta- 
bles. Father was always buying new 
varieties. We had the first corn, 
peas, etc., in the neighborhood. Our 
table was plentifully supplied all sum- 
mer and winter with fresh, canned, 
dried or stored fruit and vegetables. 

“And yet, now after the years have 
gone and my home is many miles 
from the old place, how often I go 
back in spirit. Many a time, while 
resting, maybe after a day of strenu- 
ous labor, I shut my eyes and am 
again at the old home. I see the prize 
tomato or the garden or cellar filled 
with fine vegetables. But more often 
pi see the front door-yard. We did 
not call it a flower garden, but it was 
filled with wonderful flowers. There 
were sweet alyssum, sweet peas, 
phlox, English daisies, Japan lilies, 
peonies, lilacs, bleeding heart, Sweet 
Williams, roses, and, under the din- 
ing-room window a bed of Indian 
shot, cannas, etc. The whole yard 
was a mass of sweetness, even over- 
flowing into the drive. 

“As long as I can remember, the 
flowers and growing vegetables were 
there and they will be as long as my 
memory lasts. There was the usual 
farm work to do, with very little hir- 
ed help, but as sure as summer came 
the flowers and luscious green came, 
too. I am thankful for the real flow- 
ers that were put into my life.” 

All honor to the corn boys and to- 
mato girls, but let us see to it that 
there are some blossoms as well! 

MRS. J. B. ATKINSON. 

Lenoir, N; C. 





Controlling Blight in Apples and 
Pears 


O INSURE healthy pear and ap- 

ple trees, the growers of these 
fruits will do well to take precautions 
now to prevent the spread of fire 
blight in their orchards this spring. 
This blight is the most serious dis- 
ease of the pear and apple, and its 
prevalence is one of the chief rea- 
sons why these fruits are not more 
extensively grown. 

Fire blight is caused by bacteria, 
which are spread from tree to tree, 
chiefly at blossoming time, by the 
aid of insects. The disease kills the 
twigs, giving them the appearance of 
having been scorched by fire. These 
blighted twigs begin to show from 
two weeks to one month after blos- 
soming time, and the disease grows 
down them to the larger branches, 
and cankers are formed where the 
twig joins the branch. In these cank- 
ers the bacteria live over winter, and 
it is by means of a gummy substance 
which oozes out from these cankers 
in the spring that the insects spread 
the disease to other trees. 

The only practicable method of 
control is to cut out all of the cank- 





ers in which the disease lives over 
winter and to cut off every twig that 
shows any sign of infection. Cut out 
any blight as soon as it appears dur- 
|ing the summer. In cutting out these 
diseased places take care to cut the 
branch well below the infected part, 
to make sure of leaving no infected 
tissue. It is necessary that all tools 
used in pruning be kept moist with 
a good disinfectant, as bichloride of 
mercury, strength,1 part to 1,000 
parts of water. Where the above in- 
structions are carefully followed the 
damage dong by fire blight will be 
small.— Jno. M. Beall, Agricultural 
College, Miss. 
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Set Plants QUICK 

No Stooping fhe cavers 

Actually does three men’s work easily. 
o lame back—walk upright, 


Niasters 


Plant Setter 


{ Sets, waters, fertilizes and covers 


Cow Peas & Soja Beans 


The very best varieties of these 
~” wonceriul soil improving legumes 


. Seed Corn 

'y Specially selected from stock de- 
1 veloped for seed—well cured and 
, ivue to name, both early and late 
if Va i-tics of white corn and pro- 
iific yel ow Dents. All our seed 
corn is J.1.P. special, improved to 
ihe h.vhest quality of productive- 
ess by experimental breeding 
and froe from mixture. 













every plant. Transplant tobacco, 
tomato, cabbage,sweet potatoes 
etc.—save tedious labor—get full 





stand—better quality crop. Saves 

cost every day used. Guaran- 

| teed. Write today. 

| MASTERS PLANTER CO. 

| Dept. K, 229 No. State St. 
Chicago, Ulinois 








WHERE TO BUY FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS 





We ship only tested seed, thoroughly 








re-cleaned, grown for seed and fully test- 











ha ec for purity and germination. J.I.P. 
denotes our special brand. 
W rite for generous free sample, prices 
and seed catalog when and 
what to plant 


\JLP SEED 


are guaranteed to be higher than the 
Virginia standard or money refunded 


DEATON’S SEED CORN 


Deaton’s Two-Ear 
Highest _ Improved 
Largest Yielder. 

Takes All Prizes. 

Peck 75c; bushel 
$2.50 by express. 
Ear 20c 














Jas. I. Prichett & Son 









SEEDSMEN 


@ Panvile, Va. Established 1881 


J.Van Lindley Nursery Co. 


Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, g@ 4 
ile Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses 
woe, Landscape Designers 


KWetage Send for our Catalogue—free 









Our Jubilee Offer gives you the best plan 
ever for making your neighborhood a read- 
ing neighborhood, 


<>: Reliable Representatives Wantea Wg 


=: Box 106, Pomona.N.C. ‘ 








Save your papers and get a binder, 
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FOR A FEW HOURS’ WORK 
HE GETS A SPLENDID PIG!! 








A mecinved i 











Above is a photographic reproduction of a postal card 
received from Hollis Broadfoot—one of a ‘‘young army”’ of 
boys and girls who are working to win a pure bred pig 

To any boy or girl who will go out and get 25 of their 
neighbors to pay them $1.00 for a year’s subscription, we will 
give a pure bred pig—male or female—of any breed desired. 

It’s easy, profitable, pleasant work and we have already 
given away many splendid pigs to hustling boys and girls. 

in our files are many letters like the above and and we 
expect soon to have many more, for all those who are work- 
ing are doing well. 


DON’T YOU WANT A GOOD PIG? 


If so, fill out the coupon below, mail to us today— 
and the pig will soon be yours. 





The Progressive Farmer. 

Gentlemen:—I see where Hollis Broadfoot, of Florence, 
Ala., won a fine Duroc pig for sending you 25 yearly sub- 
scriptions to your paper. If he can do it, so can I for I'll 
call on everybody in my town ‘‘the doctor, the baker, the 
canalestick-maker,’ even my school teacher and preacher, 
and ask them to help me win one Besides the paper will 
do them good if they will read it and I'll be doing good for 
myself, my neighborhood and you. 

So send me full particulars at once, I want to start to 
work now—while the weather is fine. 

































































Shen large clover plant 
in this cat was inocu- 

lated with the proper 
kind of legume bacteria; 
the smaller one was not 
inoculated. The wisdom of 
using legume cultures for 
clover, peas, beans and so 
on, is therefore apparent. 


The Commissioner of 
Agriculture for North Car- 
olina is distributing inocu- 
lating material for all the 
legume crops at 40c an acre 
and can make prompt ship- 
ment. Address W. A. 
GRAHAM, Commission- 
er of Agriculture, Raleigh, 
N. C. when ordering this 
material. 







































FRE SH, clean, vital seeds selected for Southern soils and backed 
by our eighteen years’ of honest dealing with Southern farmers. 

of >for FREE samples and your copy of 1916 Blue Ribbon 100- 
gues aosd Saal telling when and how to piant to secure best results. 


WOOD, STUBBS & CO., 222 E. Jefferson Street, Louisville, Ky- 


iue Ribbon Seed 


BEST “FOR THE SOUTH 

























FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


“Early Jersey Large,” ‘Charleston,’ 
“Wakefield,” and “Successor.” 500 for 
75c; 1000 to 5000 $1.00 per thousand. 
5000 and over 80c per thousand. 


TIFT FARES, Of. i. TIFT, JR., Manager, 
THOMSEN CHEMICAL COMPANY’S 


SPRAY MATERIALS. complete line of spray materials for all kinds of 


ruits and vegetables. Write us for prices and directions. « 
Fort Valley, Ga. 


FORT VALLEY LUMBER CO., 


STRICKER’S< 
Tested Garden and Farm Seeds 


are selected with varticular care as to their being 
adaptable to our soil and climate, therefore wilk+i, 
give the BEST RESULTS, 


S3Y BEANS 
We are lage dealers in the Mammoth Yellow 


and Early Black Soy Beans. Write for delivered 
prices. 


FREE Onr Gardeners’ and Farmers’ Guide, an 

Lilustreted an descriptive catalog, giving 
valuable information to every planter. Write for 
it—it is free 


E.R. STRICKER 


SEEDSMAN 
Box 42. Asi: ville, N. C. 





TIF TON, GA. 




















This Cabbage 


reached ‘its perfection because 


enabled to benefit fully from 
: soil, air, rain and sunshine, and 
grow to the limit; it was 














Sprayed 6¢ 
with 


Pyrox”’ 


which kills insects, stops fungous 
troubles, and stimulates foliage on 
all kinds of crops. All ready to 
mix with waterand spray. Enough 
to make 30 to 40 gals. $1. Large 
catalogue of information free. 


BOWKER INSECTICIDE CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. BALTIMORE, MD. 


For most money, most lint, 
heaviest yields per acre and ear- 
\ liest maturity, write B. W. Haw- 

eaecemems kins, Nona, Ga, for history and 
descrip‘ive circulars of his great 

and wonderful cotton, and price 

of seed. It’s free, will be worth 
hundreds of dollars to you and 

ems help you makethreebalesper acre 

















SPRAYERS & SPRAY MATERIAL 
for fruit trees. To destroy San Jose 
Scale, Brown Rot and Insects. Write 
B. P. WILLIAMSON COMPANY, Raleigh, N. C. 
POTATO PLANTS ferictics: ato per thousand, 


f.o. b. Rebecca, Ga. Cash withorder. Deliveries after 


April ist.Order now. 
J. E. WILSON ~ - REBECCA, GA. 
Millions of True to Name 


POTATO PLAN Nancy _ Hall, Porto Rico, 


Triumph, and Pumpkin Yams. Write for descriptive 
price list and cultural directions. My increased sales 
each year speaks for the quality of my plants and busi 
ness methods. E A. MURRAY, Golumbus, Ge. 


STECKLER’S SEEDS nave BEEN 
PLANTED IN THE SOUTH FOR SO YEARS 


WHAT BETTER REFERENCE CAN ONE GIVE 





GEY OQUR CATALOGUE 


J. STECKLER SEED CL 


RICHARD FROTSCHER 
ORLEANS, LA 
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A “Cream Thief” or a 


“Savings Bank” 
Cream Separator? 


ITH a great many machines or implements used on the farm it 
W ves’ make much difference which of several makes you buy. 

One may give you a little better or longer service than another, 
but it’s mostly a matter of individual preference and often it makes little 
difference which one you choose. 


Not so with buying a cream separator, however. 
There is a big difference in cream separators. 


The most wasteful machine on the farm is a cheap, inferior or half 
worn-out cream separator. 


The most profitable machine 
on the farm is a 


DE LAVAL 


Cream Separator 


A cream separator is used twice a day, 730 times a year, and if it 
wastes a little cream every time you use it it’s a “‘cream thief,” and an 
expensive machine even if you got it as a gift. 


But if it skims clean to the one or two hundredths of one percent, 
as thousands and thousands of tests with a Babcock Tester show the 
De Laval does, then it’s a cream saver, and the most profitable machine 
or implement onthe farm—a real ‘‘savings bank”? for its fortunate owner. 


But cleaner skimming isn’t the only advantage the De Laval user 
enjoys. 


There are many others, such as longer life, easier turning, easier 
washing, less cost for repairs, and the better quality of De Laval cream, 
which, together with its cleaner skimming, make the De Laval the best 
as well as the most economical cream separator. 


If you need a De Laval right now there is no reason why you should 
let its first cost stand in the way, because it may be purchased on such 
liberal terms that it will actually pay for itself out of its own savings. 


_A De Laval catalog to be had for the asking tells more fully 
why the De Laval ts a“‘savings bank’ cream separator, or the 
local De Laval agent will be glad to explain the many points 
of De Laval superiority. If you don’t know the nearest local 
agent, simply write the nearest De Laval main office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E, Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCALS AGENTS THE WORLD OVER 











—T 
WHICH WILL YOU BUY | 























Gain Two Hours a Day 


That’s what one man with a few cows says 
of his Empire Milker. Itenablesyoutomake 
more money by keeping more cows with less work. 


Mechanical 


Milker 


is easiest to install—easiest to operate—requires but one tank 
and one pipe line. One double or two-cow unit takes care of 20 to 
P 30cowsper hour. One man can take care of two double units, 
Let us send you fulldetails of Empire Milker and Empire Separators. 
Also offer on Empire Gasoline Engines and Empire Star Feed Mills. 
Get Catalog No. 36M 

EMPIRE CREAM SEF ARATGR COMPANY, Bloomfield, N. J. 

iene, Ii. Denver, Colo. Portland, Ore. San Francisco, Cal, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Canada 








Our Jubilee Offer gives you the best plan 
ever for making your neighborhood a read- 
ing neighborhood. Seize the opportunity 
while it lasts, for our Jubilee Offer “never 
can happen again’. Your neighbors are 
waiting for that Jubilee coupon, 

SR eT RII re a RRM BE Reto RI 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Crude Oil in Swine Production 
)[S VIEW of the fact that Pig Club 


members and farmers who desire 
to use crude oil in their swine work 
have had difficuity in securing it, the 
following information is given: 

One of the leading men in the 
| swine world today says: “To try a 
good grade of crude oil is to be con- 
vinced of its louse-killing, mange- 
destroying, coat-smoothing, dust-al- 
laying, odor-eliminating, and gener- 
al healing properties.” 

Crude oil can be applied with a 
spray pump or a sprinkling pot such 
as is used for watering flowers, etc., 
or a cloth, brush, or broom may be 
used. It is also used in dipping vats 
and hog wallows, and the oil does its 
work every time the hogs go through 
the vat or wallow. Probably the most 
effective way to apply it is by means 
of a brush or broom—having the oil 
in a bucket. By means of the brush 
the oil may be worked into the skin 
and hair, especially behind the ears, 
in the armpits, on the inside of the 
legs, and in the folds of the skin. In 
case the hogs are not used to being 
handled or are wild, it is best to con- 
fine them to very narrow and limited 

quarters, so that the attendant can 
/ stand on the outside and spray or 
sprinkle them; provided of course 
that a wallow or dipping vat is not 
available. In any case the treatment 
| should be repeated in ten days In or- 
der that the newly hatched nits may 
be killed. No lice remedy will be ef- 
fective unless the nests and houses 
are cleaned and disinfected at the 
same time the hogs are treated. 

Crude oil has the following advan- 
tages over most lice remedies: 

1. It is cheaper (12 to 15 gallons is 
sufficient for use in dipping vat; 1 
gallon applied with broom or sprink- 
| ling pot will go over 20 to 30 head of 
average sized hogs closely confined 
at time of treatment). 

2. It clings or is more lasting in its 
effects. 

3. It does not deteriorate. Dilution, 
as with rain, does not affect it when 
used in vat or wallow, as it floats on 
water. 

4. Oils are more effective for lice 
than are most other remedies. 

5. It is noted for its good effect on 
the hair and skin. 

6. Crude oil to which 4 or 5 ounces 
of common sulphur have been added 
(per gallon of oil) has in many cases 
cured mange attacks that had resist- 
ed the effects of other standard rem- 
| edies. 

_ If your local oil company will not 

supply you with crude oil you can ob- 
.tain it in barrel lots at wholesale 
|rates from some central distributing 
| point. The Standard Oil Company or 
the Texas Company will supply you 
| direct or your local dealer or oil com- 
pany can get it for you. The prices 
vary with the market, but can be had 
at nine to ten cents per gallon, whole- 
sale, in barrel lots. Freight charges 
would be added. Several farmers can 
easily codperate in handling a barrel 
of oil if one is not willing to under- 
take it alone—North Carolina Farm 
Extension News. 














How to Fight Hog Cholera 


IF HOG Cholera Appears in Your 
Herd:—Treat your hogs immedi- 
ately with anti-hog-cholera serum, 
after which they should be kept on a 
light diet and pure drinking water 
and confined to limited quarters that 
may be cleaned daily and sprayed 
three times a week with 1 part of 
compound cresol solution to 30 parts 
of water until the disease has abated 
in the herd. To obtain the best re- 
sults the serum must be administered 
before the disease has progressed in 
the herd. 

To rid the Premises of Infection:— 
Remove all manure and saturate with 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement im 
Progressive Farmer.” 


quicklime. 
Burn all fitter, rubbish, and old hog 
troughs. 





After the premises are thoroughly 
cleaned, spray walls, floors, and other 
surfaces with disinfectant (1 part 
compound cresol solution to 30 parts 
water). 

Wallow holes and cesspools should 
be filled in, drained, or fenced off. 

All runs underneath buildings should 
be cleaned and disinfected and then 
boarded up. 

Destroy hogs that do not fully re- 
cover, as they may be carriers of 
cholera infection.—Louisiana Exten- 
sion Service. 





Fair Appropriations for Shorthorns 


HE extent of appropriations for 

1916 which the American Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association has made 
for the state and district fairs and ex- 
positions in all parts of the United 
States should lead to an increase in 
entries. The aggregate appropriation 
is far in excess of any previous 
amount set aside for this purpose. At 
fifteen of the principal state fairs, the 
Association offers $1 for every $2 of- 
fered by the fair association up to 
$750 offered by the Shorthorn society. 
At 27 interstate and district fairs the 
same ration is maintained up to a 
maximum of $500. The aggregate of- 
fered at the International, American 
Royal and Pacific International (Port- 
and) is $12,500. In the futurity calf 
classes alone at the Iowa and Ohio 
state fairs, the American Royal and 
the International, $7,000 is guaranteed 
by the Association. 





Prevent Horns by Using Caustic 
Potash 


ORNS on dairy cows are a com- 

mon source of annoyance to de- 
horned cattle and oftentimes the ud- 
ders of cattle are seriously injured 
by horn jabs. Unless the cow is used 
for show ring purposes by all means 
remove the horns. To keep a herd of 
hornless cows the best way is to be- 
gin by dehorning the calves. This 
can be done when the calf is but four 
or five days old by using caustic pot- 
ash. Simply clip away the hair sur- 
rounding the small buttons and rub 
on the caustic potash until the skin 
bleeds slightly or until a small blister 
is formed. If the work is properly 
done a dent can be felt in the skull in 
a few days and no horns will develop. 
—QOhio Agricultural College. 





N. C. & St. L. Pays $1600 for Shost- 
horn Bull 


Al. THE recent Lespedeza Farm 
Shorthorn sale at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railway purchased, through 
its industrial commissioner, J. L. Judd, 
for the Railway’s demonstration farm 
at Paris, Tennessee, eight Shorthorns 
at an average of over $500 per head. 
The yearling bull, Augustine, by Im- 
perial Gloster, was selected at $1,600 
for the chief stock bull. Shorthorn 
bidders from practically all of the 
Southern states and a few of the 
Northern states were present and 
participated in the sale. 


FRANK D. THOMSON. 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 
Herefords 

March 28—W. J. Davis & Co., Jackson, Miss, 
Shorthorns 

Mar, 23—H. C. Lookabaugh, Watauga, Okla, 

Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time. 

This is quite important, as it often pre- 
vents a conflict of dates and adds to the 
success of each individual sale. 





JUST TO GET EVEN 


Wife—Now, John, my sister Belle and her 
steady are coming to call on us tonight. So 
you must act the part of an ideally happy 
married. man, She's not quite sure of him 
yet! 

John (savagely)—Leave it to me! That 
lobster trimmed me on a horse trade once! 
Leave it to me!—Chicago News. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





oe 5 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N.C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








Lee’s Premier 3rd, — $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Heistein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South, 
of Quality, 


BERKSHIRES Breeding 


and individual excellence. 


Bred sows, bred and open gilts, 
service boars and pigs all ages. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


WEST WIND STOCK FARM _ 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pigs and hogs from eight weeks to two years 
old. Herd of 250. We breed the big, red, husky 
prize winners. Herd b 
Fair champions. We have fourherd boars of | 
different breeding. 


S. D. O’NEAL, Vaucluse, Va. 
REGISTERED DUROC JERSEY SWINE 


Young service boars, open and bred gilts, pigs two to | 
three months old. The most popular bloodlines are rep- 
resented in our herd, the long deep bodiedtype, Every 
animal registered in ea buyer’s name. rite your 
wants. RTER FARMS, Wallace, N. C. 


THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS 


Defendar H. Again andI. C. King the Col., herd head- 
ers. Large mature sows; a few bred gilts and boar pigs 
for sale cheap, quality considered. 

THE EAL FARM, D. J. Simmons, Prop. 
Route 4 Timmonsville, S. C. 


DUROC PIGS, ot. ts,chaicr teens 
Grown ri aepe rate. farms. 


TAMWORTHS, Prices rignt. Satisfaction 


Gaerenteed. guaranteed. 
SOHN D. MORTON, Ruseeliyille, Ky. 
DUROC-JERSEYS Pigs, boars and gilts. Choice 


Big bone, cherry red hustlers; 
pure bred and excelled by none. Satisfaction guaran- 


J. LYERLY & SONS, Cleveland, N. C. 
REGISTERED DUROC JERSEYS 


Sterling Herd. Bred gilts and December pigs. High- 
est quality. Salisfaction guaranteed. 


R. W. WATSON, 
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Forest Depot, Va. 
ESSEX 
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oars are sons of State | 


(See other Advertisements on page 28) 











() Bulls, Heifers, Bred Cows & Calves 

Public Sale, Orrvi 

ublic Sale, Orrville, Ala. Mar. 29 

The oltering will consist of 50 choice Heifers, Bulls, 
Calves at Foot—all splendidly bred, good individuals, 
Beau Picture, Beau Dandy, Disturber, Perfection 
Herefords. 

No matter if you already own Herefords, 
if you are going to start out with Herefords, you can’t get better blood on earth, 


Write for free catalog today, make your selection and plan to attend this sale. If 
you can’t come in person—mail bids will have careful, honest, fair play. 

HEAR REPPERT, IGLEHEART and HENGST 

If you want nothing but a pleasant, profitable outing, it will be worth the trip to 

hear the famous Reppert, Igleheart and Hengst make the sale. Clean, honest, re- 

liable they, with the big, free dinner and great cattle will make the trip worth while, 

Bring the ladies. Order will prevail and ladies will be welcome and comfortable, 


WEST DALLAS HEREFORD FARM, Dunaway & Lambert, owners, ORRVILLE, ALA. 





Bred Cows and Cows with 
rich in the blood of Britisher, 
Fairfax and other aristocratic 


you want some of this great blood and 











KIMBALL FARM 


Duroc-Jersey 
Bred Gilt Sale 


We have the best selection of bred gilts for 

March and April farrow that we have yet had 
4 to offer, and now is the time to buy a bred gilt 
yand start the foundation of a pure bred herd. 
We furnish also open gilts, service boars and 
pigs of either sex in pairs, mated, no akin. 
The blood of Defender, Forest Chief, Fancy Colonel, Orion’s Pal and other famous boars in herd. 
It pays to buy your breeding stock from a farm where you know you will get the best. Every 
animal shipped is guaranteed to be as it is represented. 


KIMBALL FARM - - - 








RIVAL’S DEFENDER NO. 


58425 


OXFORD, N. C. 











Southern Bred Registered Aberdeen - Angus 


AT AUCTION 


Friday, March 31, 1916, at Jasper, Tenn., 


Sale begins promptly at 1 o "clock p.m. H. T. PARKER & Sons, 
of Tullahoma, Tenn., Proprietors of Doddie Land Stock Farm, 
(Home of the Angus, established 1896) have consigned 


30—ROYALLY BRED ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS—30 
to be sold at auction to the highest bidder without reservation, at peas Tenn., 
March 31, the entire lot being draft from their famous Doddie Land Herd, bred and 
. raised in middle Tenn. and most of them sired by their great 2400 lb herd bull— 
Ham Paterson 122580. These bulls range in age from 8 mos. to 2-year-olds, most of them ready for service. 
Every animal tuberculin tested, thus affording the cars buyer an unusual gaa to procure high 
ee bulls, perfectly acclimated and adjusted in every w: o Southern conditio 
H. T. Parker enjoys the distinction of having Garcdueed the Angus into wens and thinks he knows 


thee to be the greatest beef breed on earth. 
Auctioneer: COL. FRED REPPERT, Decatur, Ind. 


Catalogs on application. 





















I offer 14 bulls, five coming two years old with 
size and quality. Eight coming yearlings and 
one age bull, also eight heifers, well bred, and 
at moderate price. 


ABERDEEN 


A N G U 5 ROBT. D. TURPIN 
C A 7 T L E Route 2. : Carrollton, Mo. 














a 


PUREBRED— 

Essex, Berkshires, Poland Chinas and Duroc 
Pigs, Sows in farrow, Service boars. Pork pigs. 
Angora Goat's. Jersey Cattle. “a — Peas, 

Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. COULTER, co NNELLYS. SPRINGS N. C 








oO I Cc. A limited supply of Tees about 5 
* e e mos. old which I will ship C. 0. D. 
oninspection. These boars must be as represented or 
money refunded. Booking orders for March farrowed 
pigs. All of this stock from prize-w en boars. Write 
me. R. Q. OWEN, R.F.D. BEDFORD, VA. 


reer as 





O. 1. C.’s. A big lot of bred 
gilts safe with pig, bred to 
heavy boars, registered. Also 
choice pigs and open gilts, the 
very best of breeding. 

Route 2, Bedford, Va. 





W. I. OWEN, 





0 I C Chester White Boars, bred gilts, sows. 
e Be Ve Young herds a specialty. No akin; 
prolific; large kind Pedigrees free. Write for 
prices and circulars. 


F.E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois 
-POLAND-CHINAS 


of National reputation for 1000 bb. 

POLAND y h plenty of bone. They 

by a positive guaran- 
tee, Sete capital and a 35-year ex- 
You will win if the last 
ord is from J. P. VISSERING, 
Also Seasmsenes Angus Cattle. 


POLAND PI G ‘tng, 


CHINA 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T. E. BROWN, Murifreesboro. Tenn. 


TAMWORTHS 


LPPP LIS LPL ISI III 


TAMWORTHS—All Ages | 


English, Canadian or American bred. Larg- 
est exhibition herd in the South, headed by 
1000 and 1200 lb. boars and sows. Won 318 

premiums, 31 Champions, 18 Grand Cham- 
pions and 11 trophy cups at 15 shows in 1914. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Columbia, S. C. 










CHINAS 





Box 7, «i ii. 
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HEREFORDS AT AUCTION 


rst Annual Sale of Herefords, under the auspices of THE at HEREFORD CATTLE 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION, on MONDAY, MARCH 27th, 1916, at JACKSON, MISS. A choice offering of 
Mississippi bred cattle and consigned by Mississippi’ s best breeders. For catalogs or any other 
information write 

F. D. HENGST, Sale Mgr., 915 Cherokee Road, Louisville, Ky., or MR. E. K. MIDDLETON, 
Pres., Pocahontas, Miss., or MR. J. M. McBEATH, Sec’y, Meridian, Miss. 


“Few of the offering are "Tick Immuned” 











Kentucky Saddle and Harness fiorses 


As long as automobiles are so high, and until tractors can be ace to cul- 
tivate—nothing is going to take the noble horse’s place on the farm 


WE HAVE THE HORSE YOU WANT. 


It don’t we what kind of horse you want, we can supply you. 
a gentle mare for the wife to enjoy in perfect safety? Is it a satisfactory 
saddle horse for yourself that can carry you over the farm many times a day? 
Is it a pony for that good boy, or your daughter? We have one for them 
all that we guarantee in every way. Registered Stallions, brood mares, 
young things. and heavy prize winners always ready. None better. We 


warrant safe delivery. GLENWORTH FARMS, 
and the price ts right. allen S. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Kentucky 





Is it 

















Put it upto us! 











eee LAMWORTHS | eae oe 
Tamworths. Pigs, bred gilts and eeare 


; ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston- Salem, N.C. 


ABERDEEN.- ANGUS 


eee 


Three Registered Angus Heifers 
and One Bull 


All late summer, 1915, calving. At about one-half 
what cattle of similar character shipped in would 
cost. From the herd that is famous for the high-class 
cattle produced. Bull and heifers not sold together. 


SUNNY HOME FARM 
A. L. French & Son Cascade, Virginia 




















One Bull, 2 years old, a 
good Angus type, areg: 
istered show bull, also 4 
registered bulls, 10 mos. 
old, good growthy stock, 
my own raising. Will 
sell at a bargain to make 
room for another crop. 


C. I. STONER & SON, GALLION, ALA, 


Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 1 year 
For Salle 1.'is months old. Price $100 to 
$300 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


W. W. PIERCE, Trimble, Tennessee 
ANGUS CATTLE—22t 2x¢%,,2"! ages. 


ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother 
sires. Also an exceptionally come PERCHERON 
STA etry (ees in P.S. » coming 6 years_old, 
os ht 1950 

OSE DALE "STOCK FARMS, 


_HOLSTEINS 


PLL 


HATCH HERD 


Breeders of 
Registered Holstein-Friesian Cattle 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Offers Pontiac-Korndyke (the $25,000 line) herd 
headers. ready for service and younger, from 
choice A. R.O. dams. Their sire. King Pon- 
tlac Jewel Korndyke No, 94184 is a son of world’s 
greatest dairy sire and is half brotherto K. P. 
Pontiac Lass, 44.15 lbs in 7 days. Average 
record 50 dams in his pedigree, 31.25 lbs. in 
7days. Average percent fat three nearest 
dams, 4.37, of own dam 4.93. Sires in first 
three generations of his pedigree already 
have over 600 A. R. O. daughters. Also a 
few females bred to King. 
Prices Reasonable. 











Jetfersonton, Va. 
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SHORTHORNS 


THE SHORTHORN IN AMERICA 


Issued quarterly will be sent 
free to any patron of theAmer- 
{can Shorthorn Herd Book 
who sends the mame and ad- 
dress of one prospective 
Shorthorn breeder. A uni- 
form space of one-half inch 
will be allowed to each Short- 
horn advertiser. In sending 
copy, please send $10 to coves 
advertising for one year, Address Department B, 


American Shorthorn Breeders Association 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, Illinois. 


POLLED DURHAMS 





Polled Durhams and Shorthorns 50 choice cat- 
. tle and 15 38- 

year-old mare mules at bargain prices for quick 

sale. Have won 1000 ribbons at State Fairs past 

5 years. W. R. MOORMAN & SON, 

Glen Dean, Kentucky 


_HORSES AND JACKS 


eee 


OAKWOOD FARM JACKS 


(‘Home of the Taxpayers’)’ 
Imported, and Tennessee Mammoth Jacks end 
Jennets, (40 head) all registered, all warranted. 


I have made a specialty of breeding Jacks for 40 
years. They must give satisfaction. 
Also a son of Rex McDonald for sale. 
ALLAN B. HARLAN 


Columbia Tennessee 




















SIXTH ANNUAL PUBLIC SALE 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


At La Vernet Stock Farm 
TUESDAY, MAR. 28,1916 


For Particulars and Free Illustrated Catalogue address 


W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY 


JACKSON, - - MISSISSIPPI 








market. 
erature on the Hampshire Hog, address 


E.C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 





The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 
favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. The 
Hampshire has become a market topper in every 
If you would like free information and lit- 





___Large, prolific kind. Special 
Hampshir e€ Hogs eh an pigs, trios not akin, 
Roy Runyon, 


bred sows, boars. Write for Thacrintion and prices. 


Decatur, Ind. 





JACKS, SADDLERS AND PERCHERONS 


Big bone Kentucky Mammoth Jacks and 
Jennets, a splendid lot of saddle and Per- 
cheron stallions, mares and geldings. 40 
saddle and Percheron mares that are bre@ 
to our best stallions and jacks. Will make 
special prices to those who buy in the 
pext hg days Write us, describing your 


THE ‘COOK FARMS, Box 436 E, 
Belle Meade Ponies, 


PONIES bred from blue ribbon 


winners. Shows photos of pet ponies, 
degcribes them 


Lexington, Ky. 





Write for catalog of 







Belle Meade Farm 
Box 38 
Belle Meade, Va, 





Our greatest offer igs one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get @ neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 





renew. 
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ARMER 


[CTHERN FARM GAZETTE: 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.”” 


= GS al 





The Progressive Farmer Company 
@ncorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 





President and Editor 


TAIT BUTLER, . «  «  »  Viee-President and Editor 
B.L. MOSS, . ee eee ee ee” Managing Editor 
W F. MASSEY, p26) 6 - e. Se Contributing Editor 
JOHNS. PEARSON, . . . .  . Secretary-Treasurer 
J. A. MARTIN, . Advertising Manager 


J. L. Mogtord, General Representative 


——— 








HE House of Representatives has passed a bill 

to cripple farmers’ parcel post service by pro- 
hibiting the carrying of any package weighing 
over fifty pounds. Please write one or both of 
your United States Senators, Washington, D. C.,, 
asking them to kill this amendment. 





VERY father and mother in the South should 

read the experience letter “From Factory to 
Farm” on page 39 of last week’s Progressive Farm- 
er. Read and then decide if it is not better to suf- 
fer some hardships on the farm for a time if nec- 
essary rather than put your children under a fac- 
tory overseer, 





HE efficient Virginia State Agent of Home 

Demonstration Work, Miss Ella Agnew, of 
Burkeville, decided that instead of sending a re- 
port of her own for this issue, it would be better 
to send first-hand accounts of what Virginia girls 
have actually done in club work. These interest- 
ing letters will appear next week. 





R. J. K. Giles, State Agent, Corn Club Work in 

Georgia, was unable to get his article to us 
in time for this issue, but writes to express his 
interest, and adds: “Ellsworth Watkins, of Butts 
County, was declared the Georgia champion corn 
grower for 1915. His record was 166 bushels at a 
profit of $137.49.” 





VERY farmer in the South ought to read Prof. 

Massey’s articles on “$500 More a Year Farm- 
ing and How to Make It”, announced on another 
page. And with our 25-cent Jubilee offer it ought 
to be possible to get nearly every literate farmer 
to read them. They will begin in our issue of 
April 1st or earlier. 





Y A three to one vote the city of St. Louis last 

week declared for race segregation. The ques- 
tion there was that no Negroes hereafter should 
move into a block three-fourths of whose resi- 
dents are white and vice versa. Opponents of se- 
gregation made a bitter fight, but the vote was 
fifty-two thousand for the measure to seventeen 
thousand against it. 





elie only a few details yet to arrange, we are 
glad to announce a prize of $300 worth of 
cottonseed meal offered by the Interstate Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association, Dallas, Texas, this 
prize to be given for the best corn yield on five 
acres. If you wish to enter the five-acre contest, 
send The Progressive Farmer your name in a let- 
ter, not on the blank on page 1, as that is for one- 
acre corn club boys only. 





F IT is difficult to get local tax enough to give 

you a good school, why not go to work and have 
a school farm such as Prof. Judd described in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer? The fourteen schools 
listed in his article made more than a hundred dol- 
lars each on their two-acre farms, and the patrons 
at the same time developed a finer community 
spirit than ever before. Wouldn’t a hundred dol- 
lars extra help improve your school? 





LEASE note that all the prizes on page 1 ex- 

cept the $100 cash prize offered by Mr. Stock- 
ton, are for best records made by boys on one acre 
of corn in the regular Government Corn Club con- 
tests. The prize offered by Major Stockton, how- 
ever is open to any boy under 21 years of age— 
provided five or more enter the contest. Young 
men wishing to compete for this $100 prize should 
send their names to The Progressive Farmer at 
once. Don’t forget this. 





E HAVE long strongly inclined to the idea 

that “souring” soils from turning under vege- 
table matter is largely a myth; but Professor 
Temple’s excellent discussion of the matter in our 
last issue makes us certain now there is nothing 
to the “souring” soils bogey. As he says, probably 
95 per cent of whatever trouble is experienced is 
due to cutting off the moisture, just as a woolen 


blanket or some other non-conductor would. The 
remedy, of course, lies in thoroughly cutting to 
pieces the matter to be turned under. Try this 
and see if you don’t do away with any “souring” 
troubles. 





OR those who would see the South a land of 

pretty homes, and we know that includes ev- 
ery one of our Progressive Farmer readers, we 
are glad indeed to announce a splendid lot of spe- 
cial articles and letters for our “Pretty Homes 
Special” next week. “Planning the Home 
Grounds”; “What to Plant for Beauty”; “Planning 
the Furnishings of a Home”; “How a Young Wife 
Transformed a Tumble-down Tenant House Into a 
Home”; and “A Community League for Home Im- 
provement” will be among the interesting special 
articles, while we have a large number of excel- 
lent experience letters and some beautiful photo- 
graphs of country homes. 





N ADDITION to the other prizes listed on page 
1, the following additional prizes are offered: 
C. Billups, Son & Co., Norfolk, Va., Champion Plows. $10.00 


Western Clock Co., LaSalle, ll, two Big Ben clocks.. 5.00 
W. F. Minor Disinfectant Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Minor’s 
BMA AS dan 6 hi cisd 75s ihteck, 6) ab4s hr SRL Ue hare ee O Mri MgB R TW -Hi6 9 Shand Seed 8.50 
Ss. L. Allen Co., Philadelphia, Planet Jr., seeder and 
ec A EO Ee eee ET ee ee eee ee 7.50 
Riverside Squab Yards, Courtland, Va., two pairs Red 
eee er 6.00 


Next year we hope to have advertisers offer spe- 
cial prizes for pig club, canning club and poultry 
club members. 


Join the Clubs Now, Boys and Girls! 


VERY Progressive Farmer boy and_ girl 

should make haste to enlist in corn, pig, can- 

ning or poultry club work and compete for 
the magnificent premiums listed on page 1. In ad- 
dition to a special prize for The Progressive 
Farmer boy or girl who makes the best record in 
each club in each county and a handsome gold 
medal for the one in each club in each state who 
leads all other Progressive Farmer boys and girls, 
we are announcing fifteen hundred dollars worth 
of prizes liberally given by Progressive Farmer 
advertisers, these particular prizes being given 
this year for corn club work alone. 

All these prizes and medals, as we have said, are 
open to any boy or girl, where some one in the 
family is a regular subscriber to The Progressive 
Farmer. Furthermore, it should be understood 
that The Progressive Farmer will not conduct spe- 
cial clubs of its own, but all of our work will be 
done in codperation with the regular Government 
agents in corn, pig, canning and poultry club work. 
We shall simply locate in each county and state 
that Progressive Farmer boy or girl who makes a 
better record than any other Progressive Farmer 
boy or girl and award prizes accordingly. 

Let every wide-awake boy and girl get into one 
or the other of these clubs now. See your teach- 
ers and county school superintendent. State 
agents in our territory who will also gladly send 
all needed information free to any inquirer are as 
follows: 








Maryland—Reuben Brigham, College Park, Boys’ 
Miss K. A. Pritchett, College Park, Girls’ Work. 

Virginia—T. O. Sandy, Burkeville, Boys’ Work; Miss Ella 
Agnew, Burkeville, Girls’ Work. 

North Carolina—T. E. Browne, West Raleigh, Boys’ Work; 
Mrs, Jane S. McKimmon, Raleigh Girls’ Work. : 

South Carolina—L. L. Baker, Bishopville, Boys’ Work; 
Miss Edith L. Parrott, Rock Hill, Girls’ Work. 

Georgia—John K. Giles, Athens, Boys’ Work; Miss Lois 
P. Dowdle, Athens, Girls’ Work. 

Florida—G. L. Herrington, Gainesville, Boys’ Work; Miss 
Agnes Ellen Harris, Tallahassee, Girls’ Work, 


Work; 





A Clean Sweep of Your Neighborhood 





E HOPE every friend of The Progressive 

Farmer will read the announcement on 

page 7 of our great new 25-cent Jubilee 
trial subscription offer. It is made to help each 
reader “make a clean sweep of his neighborhood” 
—get everybody in it to reading The Progressive 
Farmer as so many of our subscribers have set out 
to do. 

“Tt will help our neighborhood to have every sin- 
gle family in it reading The Progressive Farmer,” 
they have said. “The Progressive Farmer sets the 
whole family afire with enthusiasm for bigger 
crops, prettier farms, more and finer livestock, 
painted houses, whitewashed barns and glorious 
flower yards—not only that but for good roads, 
good schools, better marketing plans, corn clubs, 
canning clubs, pig clubs, farmers’ clubs, farm wo- 
men’s clubs, business and social codperation, and 
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everything that makes a neighborhood a delight- 
ful place to live in. 

“All these things are coming, of course—coming 
in time—but what we want is to get them now, 
and here—get them right here in our neighbor- 
hood while we are here to enjoy them—and the 
easiest way to do it is to get The Progressive 
Farmer into every home. There are plenty of pa- 
pers working for good farming, but not working 
for better marketing and better farm business; 
and there are other papers that work for both 
these things and yet are not ‘community builders’ 
—are not everlastingly preaching the things need- 
ed to better the neighborhood. Consequently, no 
matter how many other papers a man’s taking, he 
needs The Progressive Farmer and we must see 
that he gets it—simply because we can’t have the 
best sort of neighborhood unless everybody in it 
is enthusiastic about the same sort of things.” 


Uncle John Tells About Some of the Best 
Things in His Neighborhood 








*““Y SEE you say that every feller oughta aim to 
have at least one o’ the best things in his 
neighborhood,” said Uncle John, as he dropped 

in for his regular Saturday afternoon visit. 

“Me an’ some o’ the neighbors,’ he continued, 

“wuz a-talkin’ about what you had to say, an’ then 

we started in to see whether all of us wuz a-livin’ 

up to your advice. 

“Taylor Welch led off by sayin’: ‘Fer be it from 
me, fellers, to brag; but if my waterworks system, 
with runnin’ water in my wife’s kitchen, at the 
barn an’ in my blacksmith shop, don’t beat any- 
thing round these parts, then I’ve got nothin’ more 
to say.’ 

“*Maybe so, maybe so,’ said Riggie Jefcoat; ‘be- 
fore I disagree with a word you say, I'll have to 
look them waterworks over. Fact is, I’m figgerin’ 
on an auto an’ waterworks both, an’ can’t decide 
which to put in first. Since you like ’em so well, 
though, I guess I'll have to get the waterworks 
first. In the meantime, speakin’ o’ something fine, 
I invite you all up to look at my mule colts. If you 
think you’ve got anything to beat ’em, jest bring 
it along.’ 

“*T grant your waterworks an’ your mules ’Il do 
very well, says Charley Welch, ‘but have you seen 
how I’m drainin’ them reedbrakes and swamps on 
the lower part of my place? Finest corn I ever 
saw I raised last year on some of this drained land, 
an’ this year I’m doin’ a lot of this work. If you 
want to see some pretty work, come down, 

“‘T guess they’s some difference between brag- 
gin’ an’ just tellin’ the plain truth, said John Wes- 
ley, ‘an’ its only a fact, I think, that my new house 
makes about the prettiest farm home hereabouts. 
Furthermore, I claim that them twins at my house 
don’t have their equal in Jones County.’ 

“Another feller’s cows and hogs had walked off 
with blue ribbons at the county fair; another fele 
ler’s boy had beat the county makin’ corn; an’ first 
one thing an’ then another. With fine stock, 
drained and terraced fields, good roads, water- 
works, pretty homes an’ pretty babies, this ol’ 
community ain’t fer behind the best they is. So 
that’s what I’m a-tellin’ everybody—that fer fine 
folks an’ all-round progress an’ git-there, our 
neighborhood is a crackerjack. An’ then you see, 
we, havin’ got sich a fine reputation, have jest nat- 
urally got to live up to it.” 


A Thought for the Week 





ee} 
OUNG men, life is before you. Two voices 
are calling you—one coming from the 


swamps of selfishness and force, where suc- 
cess means death, and the other from the hilltops 
of justice and progress, where even failure brings 
glory. Two lights are seen in your horizon—one 
the fast fading marsh light of power, and the oth- 
er the slowly rising sun of human brotherhood. 
Two ways lie open before you—one leading to an 
ever lower and lower plain, where are heard the 
cries of despair and the curses of the poor, where 
manhood shrivels and possession rots down the 
possessor; and the other leading off to the high- 
lands of the morning, where are heard the glad 
shouts of humanity and where honest effort is re- 
warded with immortality.—John P. Altgeld. 
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(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Governmen: 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Taik About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 





By CLARENCE POE 








EDUCATION, CO OPERATION. » LEGISLATI 2 | 





Coéperation in Using Farm Machinery 
D*: you notice in our “Reference Special” how 


small a number of days in each year the 

average farmer uses his-farm machinery? A 
spring-tooth harrow, according to investigations 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
was found in use an average of only six days in 
each year; and other machinery, omitting frac- 
tions, as follows: 


ays Days 
Spike-tooth harrow .. 3 Cultivator, 2-row .... 5 
Disk harrow ......... 4 DOWD F665: 9.5:0410-6:6'6 010-0 3 
Grain Grill ...c.cccccee 4 Grain binder ......... 8 
Corn planter ....... oa Corn ‘DinGer < vovccscss 3 
Cultivator, 1l-row 4 THOS DAMS: 6c6-6 civw veces 2 


Not one of the tem machines last listed here 
was used as much as six days in the year—and yet 
some people say that conditions do not justify co- 
Operation in buying and using farm machinery! 

Of course, in this imperfect world, there are 
some drawbacks to every good thing. The thing 
for us to do is simply to adopt the policy in which 
the advantages outweigh the disadvantages—as 
we believe they do in this matter. The great ma- 
jority of farmers in the South do not raise such 
big grain crops that they might not well own corn 
planters and shredders, grain drills and binders, in 
codperation with one or more neighbors; and the 
average farmer might well own harrows and culti- 
vators in the same way, provided his neighbors 
are near at hand. 

Of course, there should be a clear understanding 
about repairs, housing, taking turns at having first 
choice when both need the machine the same day, 
etc.. and even then the average farmer probably 
knows some neighbors with whom he does not 
believe such codperation advisable. But unless he 
is too prejudiced to see clearly, we believe he does 
know some neighbors or kinsfolk with whom such 
codperation is possible—and he ought to begin 
with them. 

The manure spreader, spraying outfits, and the 
clover stripper described in a recent Progres- 
sive Farmer also offer excellent opportunities for 
cooperation here. 

x : 


Has Your County a Demonstration Agent? 


T’S a backward county nowadays whose county 
| authorities are not willing to make an appro- 

priation to help support a county demonstra- 
tion agent. If your county hasn’t one, read over 
the list of Demonstration Agent Sherard’s activi- 
ties as given in a recent Progressive Farmer, and 
see if your people wouldn’t be helped by such 
work. 

We heard recently of one county in which the 
supply merchants who served as county commis- 
sioners or supervisors, opposed the request of the 
farmers for a demonstration agent, and our in- 
formant thought it was because they were opposed 
to diversification, wishing to keep the farmers in 
the present one-crop, time-prices system. Of 
course, not many merchants are so foolish as to 
think they are helped by keeping their customers 
poor. Most of them realize, as the writer pointed 
out years ago, that with the one-crop system in 
the South— 


“The merchant has sold Western meat and 
scooters and tobacco, with small profits, 
whereas with prosperous patrons he might 
have quadrupled his profits by selling sulky 
plows and harvesters and carriages and 
pianos.” 


Most merchants, we repeat, now realize this, and 
are enthusiastic advocates of diversified farming, 
as their interest in The Progressive Farmer indi- 
cates. But wherever a condition exists such as 
our correspondent reports, it furnishes only an- 
other reason why farmers should get together and 
demand a demonstration agent and a campaign 
for diversification. ss 


A Community Seed-breeding Association 


ERE’S an example of codperation worth pass- 
H ing on: A friend in our office the other day 

told us about his “community seed-breeding 
association.” The farmers there tried out five va- 
rieties of cotton last year, picked out the one 
seemingly best adapted to their conditions, and this 
year all the farmers of the community will grow 
this variety. In this way they will have lint of a 
more uniform grade and staple; they will avoid 
the mongrel seed types brought about by present 
ginning methods; and the community may also 
become noted as a place from which to get this 
variety of seed. In short, about the same reasons 


which suggest that the farmers in a neighborhood 
or county should unite on one breed of dairy cat- 
tle, one breed of beef cattle, and one breed of 
hogs, also suggest that they should unite in grow- 
ing the same variety_of cotton, oats, wheat, etc., 
provided varying soil types and conditions do not 
prevent. 
a 
Consolidating Churches 


E HOPE our readers have not overlooked 

Mr. L. A. Markham’s plans for consolida- 

tion of country churches as well as coun- 
try schools. Figure it out and see if you don’t 
decide that just as the old-fashioned, inefficient 
four-months, one-teacher school is giving way to 
the consolidated six-months, three-teacher school, 
even so the old inefficient country church with 
preaching once-a-month must give way to the 
stronger consolidated church with a resident pastor 
bringing the people together for worship and ser- 
vice every Sunday in the year. Hadn’t you rather 
have a vital, aggressive church of this sort some- 
where within reach—even if a little farther off 
than your present church—rather than have a 
half-dying, once-a-month church right at your 
door? 


as 
Push the Inheritance Tax Idea 


VEN the Philippine Islands have just adopt- 
ed an inheritance tax law,and there are now 
only six states left in the Union which fail to 

get revenues from such taxes. But the South Car- 
olina House ot Representatives by a vote of 65 to 
44 killed the bill—a bill which would lighten the 
tax on productive labor just to the degree that it 
secured funds from inheritances. There is no 
juster tax on earth than that which is levied on 
property a man gets without industry or effort, 
and such inheritance taxes ought to be levied in 
ten-fold greater measure, to take the place of 
taxes now levied on thrift and industry. 

We hope our South Carolina readers will bring 
pressure to bear upon their legislators next time 
and see that the proud old Palmetto state no 
longer lags behind even the Philippine Islands in 
this matter of progressive legislation. The bill de- 
feated by the South Carolina House would not 
have taxed widows on the first $10,000 inheritance 
nor a child on the first $5,000, so nobody can say 
that it was an extreme measure. 

It is a shameful fact that about the only states 
that yet collect all their taxes otherwise and let 
the inheritances of the wealthy escape are South- 
ern states—Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina, with Rhode Island and New Mex- 
ico to keep them company. Let our readers in 
these states demand reforms of their legislatures, 
and if it takes a constitutional amendment, as in 
Alabama, why, hurry up the amendment. The 
Oklahoma law is a good one which might well 
serve as a model for other Southern common- 
wealths. 


at 
Hurrah for John Skelton Williams! 


*“F UNDERSTAND those banks that have been 
I charging all sorts of outrageous interest rates 
are after the scalp of John Skelton Williams, 
Comptroller of the Currency,” said a farmer in our 
office the other day. “And if they are, then all 
the farmers in United States ought to let Williams 
and Congress know that they are everlastingly 
with him.” 

And our friend was certainly right. It would have 
been easy enough for Mr. Williams to take his job 
quietly, draw his salary, offend nobody, and be 
praised by everybody. Instead he made a search- 
ing investigation as to the interest rates charged 
the public by numerous unscrupulous National 
banks, and risked the enmity of powerful influ- 
ences by publicly exposing and denouncing usury 
wherever he found it. For this he deserves the 
thanks of the people, just as Mr. W. P. G. Harding 
of the Federal Reserve Board deserves public 
gratitude for the same heroic service—and just as 
Secretary McAdoo deserves thanks for supporting 
both these officials in this particular service they 
have rendered the people. 

& 


Need of Legislation Against Usury 
Ts exposures made by Mr. Williams and Mr. 


Harding have at last aroused the people, and 
we notice that Congressman Glass of Virginia 
has introduced a bill to punish usury by National 
banks. Another bill for the same purpose has 
been introduced by Congressman W. R. Smith of 
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Texas. Ina letter to The Progressive Farmer Mr. 
Smith says: 


“A favorite remedy against usury is to give 
the borrower a right of action against the 
lender to recover back the amount of interest 
or double the amount of interest paid. Some 
few of the states subject the lender to prose- 
cution as for a misdemeanor. But none of 
these remedies have proved effective. The 
vice in all of them is that they are dependent 
for their enforcement upon the action of the 
borrower; and very few if any borrowers will 
ever inform on or take action against a lender 
after voluntarily entering into a contract. 
Therefore usury laws have heretofore proved 
to be literally and absolutely dead letters.” 


Mr. Smith’s plan, therefore, is to require Na- 
tional banks to report the interest rate charged, 
and in case of usury to pay a tax to the Govern- 
ment more than equal to the excess interest. As 
he says: “If a banker swears he has made no loans 
upon which he has charged a greater rate of in- 
terest than the law allows when in fact he has 
made such loans, or if he admits he has made such 
loans but makes a false statement as to amounts, 
he will be subject to prosecution for false swear- 
ing and sent to the penitentiary.” 

Such a law backed up by National bank exam- 
iners would probably break up usury by National 
banks. Then we should have stringent state laws 
against usury, such perhaps as the new Oklahoma 
law just adopted. 


x 
Clippings, Conversations and Comment 


ND yet what sort of consistency will it be on 
the part of any state to pass laws prohibiting 
banks or money-lenders from charging 8 or 

10 per cent a year on money and at the same time 
permit any man to turn his money into goods and 
charge 60 to 80 per cent a year in the form of 
“time prices”, with the additional shame that 
the law, in the form of a crop lien, ties up the 
hard-pressed victim hand and foot so he cannot 
get credit anywhere else? The crop lien “time- 
prices”, 70-per-cent-a-year usury is the most 
damnable form known to the South or any other 
section; and to denounce other forms of usury 
and let this go is to be guilty of what the Saviour 
denounced as “straining at a gnat and swallowing 
a camel.” 
* Ok Ok 

The fact that both neighbors might want the 
machine the same day is, of course, a disadvantage 
in coOperative ownership of farm machinery. But 
the question is, Is this a bigger disadvantage than 
either (1) doing without the improved machine, 
or (2) paying interest and depreciation on a ma- 
chine in use only four days and idle 361 days? As 
we see it, the average farmer cannot afford to do 
without labor-saving machinery; but neither can 
he afford to bear the entire expense of getting a 
machine, when he could use it amply each year by 
going in with two neighbors and bearing only one- 
third the expense. How does it strike you? 

ce * 


Harry D. Wilson, nominated for Commissioner 
of Agriculture of Louisiana and running for elect- 
ion without opposition, announces that he will 
give especial attention to marketing problems. He 
Says: 


“What I consider the greatest question be- 
fore the Louisiana farmers is marketing, 
and I am going to do my best to bring about 
better selling facilities and better results. 
Louisiana raised the finest oats, and yet when 
she sent them to the New Orleans and other 
markets the farmers were paid less than for 
oats from other sections. I cannot see why, 
and will try to change that status.” 

* * * 


Mr. E. C. Epps, writing in the Columbia State, 
utters a righteous protest against a state policy 
that gives poor schools to children in the rural 
districts and good schools to children in towns. 
“The Commonwealth”, as he well says, “owes the 
same duty to the children of Berkley and Horry 
that it owes to the children of Columbia and 
Charleston, and such communities, rich because of 
their natural advantages, should divide the income 
from such resources with communities less for- 
tunate, for the sake of an enlightened citizenship 
as a whole.” This is a policy farmers must insist 
upon in all educational matters. 

* * OK 

The Progress, of Union, S. C., says,“More folks 
in this county are now interested in school libra- 
ries than ever before.” This is a good sign. Every 
community in the South now without a school 
library ought to try to make arrangements for 
getting one before the spring session ends. 





There is this value in books, that they enable us to con- 
verse with the dead. There is something in this beyond 
the mere intrinsic worth of what they have left us.—Sir 5, 
Egerton Brydges. 
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ARE of the teeth is im- 
portant for general health 
and strength. 


ET your dentist see your 
teeth twice a year, and be 
on the safe side. 


VERY morning, before 
breakfast, give your teeth 
a thorough brushing— 


ND every night, before 
going to bed, brush them 
well again. 


OT a great task, is it?— 
and with Ribbon Dental 
Cream it is a pleasure. 


HE flavor of this denti- 
frice is so delicious that 
you enjoy the brushing. 


NTIRE freedom from 
scratching grit makes it 
perfectly safe— 


CONOMY is obtained 
by its ribbon form which 
prevents waste— 


EETH and mouth are 
‘ left wholesomely clean 


and non-acid. 


mire] 7A 


ELP yourself now, and 
allthro’ life by giving your 
teeth proper care with 





Sold everywhere 
or a trial tube 
sent for 4 cents, 


COLGATE & CO, 


DEPT. 93 199 FULTON ST., 
NEW YORK 




















Milady’s Hands 


VERY woman dreads 

dish-washing because 

it make the hands red and 

roughens the skin, but 

the woman ‘‘who knows’”’ 

does not fear the after- 
meal clean-up; she adds 


20 Mule Team Borax 


to the water and keeps her 
hands soft, smooth and white. 

Borax makes dish-washing 
easy. It cuts grease from pots, 
pans and china; makes glass- 
ware and silverware sparkle. 

Borax saves the hands from 
injury that would be caused 
by caustic washing powders, 
because Borax is a natural 
healer and antiseptic. 

Soft, white hands are one of 
woman’s greatest assets. 

Keep 20 Mule Team 
Boraz on your kitchen 4% 
shelf. Buy it from your , 
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| THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 
HOW TO MAKE SOUPS 


They Make Clear Soup, Tomato, 
Cream, Bean and Vegetable Soups, 
Also Philadelphia Pepper-Pot and 
Chowder 


HE yard was full of boys and 
girls. It was a clear, lovely day, 


warm enough to make every- 
one comfortable, and cool enough to 
give an appetite for hot foods. 

When the time for the soup pro- 
gram approached the children begged 
for a “soup picnic.” “We can each 
make enough for six people,’ Bessie 
said. 

“If you will each ’tell your friends 
how you made your soup and what it 
means to the body you may have 
your picnic party here, if no one ob- 
jects,” was the stipulation, to which 
all agreed. 

While the guests played the girls 
and boys had been working in the 
kitchen making the soup. Each had 
his or her kettle of it ready to serve. 

Aunt Margaret, followed by the 
laughing, rosy-faced Wide - Awake 
Club, appeared on the veranda and 
held up her hand for silence: “Girls 
and boys,” she said, “the Wide-Awake 
Club is learning to make and under- 
stand soup, and they want you to 
share their knowledge with them. A 
soup is somewhat like this porch, an 
entrance to the house, each in a way 
indicating the character of the house, 
or meal. Soup should be the artful 
blending of many flavors, which do 
not conceal but rather intensify the 
real flavor of its foundation.” 





How to Serve Soup 


“CQQ40OUP should be served hot. If 

served lukewarm, it fulfills but a 
portion ofits mission. It should be 
served after the people are seated; if 
served from the kitchen it should be 
brought directly from the pot. A bet- 
ter way in a family dinner, however, 
is for the man at the head of the ta- 
ble to serve from the tureen. If it be 
a little bride who has not yet acquir- 
ed a tureen, then a pitcher will an- 
swer the purpose, even though it be 
not so dainty a way of serving.” 

“A clear soup is usually served in 
cups, and a thin cream soup some- 
times is served in this way also. lf 
the dinner be served in courses, cel- 
ery, wafers, bread sticks and salt are 
on the table. As to spoons, the table 
or soup spoon is required if one 
would be proper, the exception being 
with terrapin or chowder, when the 
dessert spoon is used. The clear soup 
has a spoon of its own, with a round 
bowl. 

“You are to have the choice of sev- 
en soups—clear soup with marcaroni 
garnishings, Scotch broth with bar- 
ley, cream soup with whipped cream, 
tomato soup with croutons, bean soup 
with parsley, vegetable soup, and 
Philadelphia pepper-pot with suet 
balls. Use the water in which vegeta- 
bles have been cooked for soup as 
much as possible; onion, cabbage, 
carrot, asparagus and rice water are 
especially good. 

“Everyone hold her plate ready, for 
the boys are going to serve you at 
once.” 

There was a great confusion and 
laughing and talking. As soon as they 
were seated, each with her plate or 
cup of soup on the table that Mary’s 
father had hastily constructed the 
night before, Aunt Margaret said, 
“Now boys and girls, if you will lis- 
ten Edith will tell you how she made 
her soup.” 

“T called my soup clear soup, though 
it could have been called bouillon or 
consomme,” she said. “This is beef 
bouillon, though there is clam, oyster, 
oxtail and other types of it, so also 
are there a dozen kinds of consomme. 
If anyone wants the recipes we shall 
be glad to give them to her. 





“IT took three pounds of lean beef, 
because I had to buy the meat and 
will make it up into hash, croquettes, 
beef loaf, etc., later. If I had not 
wanted the beef, or had had the 
bones, I would have taken the shank, 
broken it up and used it instead. The 
beef I browned slowly in some of its 
own fat, added three quarts of cold 
water to draw out the juices and fla- 
vor. If I had had water in which veg- 
etables had been cooked I would 
have used that in it. Not having it, 
I added two onions, one tablespoon 
each of celery, carrot, cabbage and 
turnip, also three cloves, two tea- 
spoons salt, four little hot red pep- 
pers, one-half a bay leaf and a sprig 
of parsley. I let the meat boil hard 
for twenty minutes, then put it on 
the back of the stove and let it sim- 
mer all morning, about four hours. I 
preferred to add the vegetables about 
two hours before taking it up instead 
of at the first. I wanted to serve this 
with tiny macaroni cut into shapes of 
stars, letters, animals, etc., but Tcould 
not buy them. IJ, therefore, made noo- 
dles, which I prepared by working as 
much flour as I could into the yolk of 
an egg. I then rolled it out very thin, 
left it to dry twenty minutes and cut 
it into small fancy shapes. 

“You will notice this soup has no 
tiny specks in it—I clarified it. I 
beat up one egg, shell and all, for 
each quart of liquid; I stirred it into 
the soup after taking out the meat. 
Then I pulled the soup to the hottest 
part of the stove and stirred it well 
while coming to a boil. I let it boil 
hard two minutes, then set it back for 
fifteen minutes and_ strained it 
through a cheesecloth. 

“Clear soup should not be used for 
nourishment. It is a stimulant and is 
very valuable for people of weak di- 
gestion, those whose appetites are 
flagging or for old people whose di- 
gestive muscles need _ stimulation. 
One should sip a small quantity be- 
fore eating anything. This brings out 
the digestion secretions and the meal 
which follows will be better digested 
because of it. Some folks feel that 
because a little is good, much will be 
better, but it is a mistake. Another 
error some people make is that of 
breaking bread or biscuit into their 
soup. The biscuit is starch, which 
needs the saliva to change it. It is 
washed down by the soup, and if the 
saliva touches it at all, it is very much 
diluted. Then instead of the clear 
soup helping one it causes indigest- 
ion. Eat crackers with it, if you wish, 
but chew them dry, even though you 
swallow them with the soup.” 

Everyone clapped Edith because 
she had done so well. 

Mary came next and said, “I made 
the Scotch broth. It is a thin soup, 
too. I boiled the leg of mutton in 
enough water to cover for half an 
hour. I then let it simmer for four 
hours. I added half a cup of barley 
that had been soaked over night. I 
used barley because the Scotch use it, 
but the same amount of rice would 
do. I fried a carrot, turnip, onion, 
and the green tops of three stalks of 
celery in butter and added them to 
the broth half an hour before serving. 
I thickened it with a little flour, 
though it is so thin that you would 
scarcely notice the thickening. This 
broth is the same as clear soup ex- 
cept it is less trouble to make. This 
contains a little nourishment because 
it was not clarified and the tiny bits 
of protein were not removed. It is 
more stimulating than clear soup. It 
contains more flavor than consomme 
and is a fine thing for a person to 
take after a long cold drive—it starts 
the blood to circulating well. I have 
put a dash of white pepper on the top 
of each bowl, but that is for looks.” 

As she finished Martha stepped 
forward and said: “I think I have 


(Concluded on page 34, this issue) 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S CLUBS NOW READY 





Send for Yours Today, and Then Get 


Something Started in Your Neigh- 
borhood 


O YOU know that we have some 

new handbooks for you—you 
grown-up girls and boys—handbooks 
for the young people’s clubs? You 
have. written so many times saying 
that your mothers had clubs of Unit- 
ed Farm Women, and were studying 
how to care for the family in sickness 
and health; how to care for their 
homes with the minimum of labor 
and the maximum of comfort; how to 
grow in grace, culture and commun- 
ity spirit. You have said that your 
fathers belonged to the Farmers’ Un- 
ion, where they talked corn, cotton, 
and codperation, but, you have added, 
there was nothing for you. 


We are going to try to help you to 
make life fuller and better and hap- 
pier. This first year’s program is an 
experiment. We want you every one 
to try it. After a fair experiment 
with it we want you to write and 
tell us if you think it might be better 
adapted to your needs and how. I 
cannot tell you how we shall appre- 
ciate these letters from you, because 
we want you to have the very best 
clubs possible. Call together your 
friends—all girls if you prefer, boys 
and girls if you think best. Organize 
and decide where and when to come 
together. Elect your president, three 
for a program committee, one or 
more for refreshment committee, it 
being understood that each member 
of the club belongs to this committee 
when called upon. 

You will notice that we have put a 
little information in each program, 
sometimes an instructive paper, some- 
times a talk—you see, we would not 
have you go through the year’s club 
work without having a greater store 
of knowledge for it. We have not 
given you more studying to do, be- 
cause we recognize the fact that you 
will get many more people in your 
club with a little study than with 
much serious work ahead of them. 
Every program contains some work 
for you to do; this is by way of de- 
veloping your initiative. Do you 
know that the greatest need in the 
country today is for leaders—men 
and women who are willing to do that 
which is asked of them and do it to 
the best of their abilities? Anyone 
can follow; and anyone can oelead if 
they but believe in himself or her- 
self. Leadership, however, does not 
come with a desire for leadership, but 
rather from a willingness and ability 
to codperate. The former is an out- 
growth of the latter. 

We want you to get up little plays. 
In doing this you will help the school, 
the United Farm Women, the 
churches, and other good causes, with 
the money you make. You will help 
yourselves by your growing ability to 
appear before others; you will elim- 
inate gossip from the neighborhood 
through having many jolly exper- 
iences and motives in common. We 
want you to have music, because no 
neighborhood is at its best without 
it. It is the frosting on the cake of 
civilization. We want you to have 
more books, because the boys and girls 
whoare growing up around you must 
look to you forthem. It may be that 
you will borrow a state loan library; it 
may be that you will earn the money 
with which to buy books, magazines 
and newspapers; but everyone will be 
the better for your doing it. 

We want you to sew that you may 
have more pretty, dainty, appropriate 
dresses for kitchen or party use. We 
want you to embroider and crochet. 
You see, we do not want you to make 
it entirely a sewing club, but to give 
a portion of your time to it. We do 
not want you to be like the wife of 
the old gentleman who watched Mrs. 
Hollowell teaching me a new pattern, 
who leaned over to me and said, 
“Someone taught my wife how to 
crochet a few weeks ago and I had 
ruther have paid her $100 not to do it, 
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for now when I speak to her, all I get 
is, (whisper) ‘One, two, three,’ 
(aloud), ‘Wait a minute’, (whisper) 
‘four, tive, six,.” 

Whiie you are embroidering perhaps 
the boys can be carving picture 
frames, and otherwise using their 
dextral abilities. All boys like to whit- 
tle; they can do it to good purpose. 

You sce, we want you to have the 
very happiest, brightest, livest year 
of your lives, and at the same time 
we want it to be the most serious, 
thoughtful, profitable, codperative 
year of your lives. 

Send for one of the handbooks for 
young people; read it, and then write 
to me for as many as you wish: 





Some Wrong Food Combinations 


‘*‘DLEASE give me some meals that 

are planned as they should not 
be, for I am sure that this is the kind 
I often have,” said a little woman in 
South Carolina. 

It is not necessary to figure out the 
exact composition of each meal, but 
it is necessary, if one’s family is to 
have the greatest perfection of health 
to be careful to have enough protein, 
carbohydrate, fat and mineral matter 
at a mea!, but not too much. 

Following are a few examples of 
too many of one class of food. 

Ham, eggs, sausage, peas, beans—too rich 
in protein. ; 

Bean soup, beef, lamb, ham, cowpeas, 
cheese, custard, cake—too rich in protein, 

Cream of pea soup, fish, chicken, baked 
beans, pork, pudding with eggs sauce—too 
rich in protein. 

Fried pork, rice, grits, corn bread, muf- 
fins, sweet potato pie—too rich in carbo- 
hydrate, 

Beef, Irish potatoes, rice, corn on the cob, 
biscuit, light bread, doughnuts and corn- 
starch pudding—too rich in carbohydrate. 

Chicken, candied sweet potatoes, snaps, 
jelly, molasses, preserves and chocolate cake 
—too rich in carbohydrate, 

Rich vegetable soup, collards and _ fat 
meat, fried oysters, fried sweet potatoes, 
pie—too rich in fat. 


Pork, beans, with side meat seasoning, 
fried lrish potatoes, salad with mayonnaise, 
gelatine and whipped cream—too rich in fat. 


Sausage, gravy, bacon, fried bread, butter- 
ed toast, flap-jacks—too rich in fat. 


In planning meals have one course 


heavy and the others light. For in- | 


Stance, if you have pork, rice and 
beans let that suffice for the heavy 
part of the meal, and have the soup 
and dessert light. If there is to bea 
rich pudding for dessert, do not have 
macaroni and cheese, pork or bean 


soup before it, rather have something | 


like a little cold boiled beef and rice 
for the meat and broth instead of 
soup. Should you have pork and 
sweet potatoes relieve it with a light 


vegetable and fruit salad and a gela- 


tine dessert. 


The appetite is materially aided by | 
an occasional very light one-dish | 
meal, such as Turkish pilaf—a com- 


bination of rice, tomato and cheese, 
the recipe for which has been given 
in these pages, or, perhaps, a piece of 
buttered bread with a slice of tomato 


on the top, a slice of bacon on top of | 


that and all shoved into a very hot 
oven for a few minutes. This gives 
the appetite a rest and a suprise. 

I am glad at any time to criticise 
any menus you may wish to send in. 





A Good Cereal Beverage 


HILDREN often want something 
hot to drink. One cannot always 
have cocoa and broths. Tea and cof- 
fee will weaken hearts and kidneys 
and in time cause nervousness and in- 


digestion. A cereal drink, however, | 
has the advantage of being nourish- | 
ing as well as serving as a carrier for | 


cream and sugar. A good hot drink 
is given by Good Housekeeping Mag- 
azine. The recipe is as follows: 


Three pounds whole wheat, 1 pound whole 
barley, 1 cupful ground chicory, 3 table- 
spoonsful molasses, and 3 tablespoonsful but- 
ter. Roast the wheat and barley until brown, 
stirring often. When as dark as the coffee- 
berry, add butter and molasses, stirring un- 
til all is absorbed and the grains separate. 
Remove from oven and when cold add chick- 
ory. Grind in coffee-mill or food-chopper. 
To make, use 2 tablespoonfuls of the cereal 
and 1% cupfuls cold water to each person, 
Boil gently for an hour and serve with su- 
gar and cream or milk. I there be no cream 


be sure to have the milk scalding hot as for | 


good coffee. 
There are many people who buy 
some form of cereal mixture. It is 


called somebody’s coffee, but if you 
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read the label you will find that it 
says a half dozen grains and other 
things, plus coffee. If you have to 
pay pure coffee price for this why not 
make the mixture yourself and spend | 
the same amount of money for real 
coffee? 

If these cereals be made with a 
smaller amount of water than indi- 
cated and then the amount of liquid 
supplied by hot milk it makes a good | 
drink. Do not boil the milk, as boiled | 
milk is constipating, and more diffi- 
cult of digestion; simply bring it to 
the point where it starts to rise in 
the kettle and use immediately. 
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An Oil Fleor Finish | 
OLLOWING is a cheap and simple 


finish for wood floors. It must be 
carefully made, however. It is prac- 
tical in the kitchen and bathroom, 
and there is no reason why it should 
not be equally useful in places where 
simplicity and cheapness are more to 
be considered than appearance at any 
cost. For a large room three pints of 
the mixture are required. 
Recipe 
Two pints boiled linseed oil, one pint tur- | 
pentine, three tablespoonsful Japan drier. | 


This last is used so the oil will dry well | 
without leaving too much oil on the surface. | 
In making this do not heat it on the stove | 
or you may burn up your home. Put the } 
material in a bucket that is setting in an- | 
other bucket that contains hot water. Stir 
it well. 

Apply the mixture warm, with a 
brush. After the surface of the floor 
has been covered wipe it off with | 
cloths and then rub the surface of | 
the floor with a woolen cloth. Burn | 
the oily cloths. If you do not do| 
this, they may take fire by themselves 
and burn the house down. 


Odor 


VORY’S odor is that of its high 

grade materials. It smells sweet 

because it is good. It has nothing 
to hide with perfume. 


Users of Ivory Soap never tire of 
its odor because it is natural and 
unobtrusive. They do not think of 
Ivory Soap as having an odor. 


Ivory’s odor is best described by 
saying that it smells clean. 


IVORY SOAP 


SSOAPE 


jes 








If you wish a binder for filing your papers 
next year add 40 cents extra to your sub- 
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{: The superb interpretations of 
artists famous in the world of song 


Victor Records bring you not only the actual living voices of the world’s 
greatest opera stars, but the art and personality of concert singers famous 
the country over. 

These talented artists who charm thousands of music-lovers on their 
concert tours are also the delight of countless other thousands who know 
them mainly through their Victor Records. 

Victor Records are the actual artists absolutely true to life—ever ready 
to entertain any one at any time. 

There are Victor dealers in every city in the world who will gladly 
give you a complete catalog of the more than 5000 Victor Records and 


play any music you wish to hear. Write to us for the names and 
addresses of Victor dealers nearest you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily played only with 
Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records 
cannot be safely played on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points, G 4 
- 
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Everywhere 
Preferred 


Tour from west coast to east 
coast—at every siop you find 
COLUMBIAS preferred for 
autos, engines, tractors, phones, 
lanterns, bells. And always for 
the same reason—they’'re full- 
powered, dependable; they cost 
no more but last longer. 


National Carbon Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Sure erioping Fahne- 
stock 6) ing- Bo b.n 
irg posts, extra 
cuarge. 











This House 
2 FullCoats 


Learn how little it will cost to paint 
your house and other buildings in 
handsome colors and trims with 
the paint that wears— 


Coverall! Paint 


Guaranteed. Finest ingredients scien- 
tifically milled insure easy, even spread, 
long life without cracking or peeling. 
FREE Book on Paints and painting, with 

color cards, estimates and v 
uable suggestions. 


‘Neonigomeyglad Yer 
Dept. B304 
New York City hicago Kansas City 


Ft. Werth Portland 
Write | house most convenient 
















































There’s money in it—big mone » One school girl 
made $376 cash canning goo Ss from her little 
den. Men make $500 canning one acre of 
omatoes. And think ofthe good things to eat all 
winter — corn on the cob, ba mentee peter 9g 

as, our own pack pork an eans, 
=e : meats all fruits and — 
Ray this if on use a 
RO 


It’ ‘4 a dieearvieg. but cold 
pack canningin tin or mean, | nat- 
ural flavor retained. Don’t let 
even one Hp penen of ener rot 


s wellassummer, alltold in our 
big free book, pill Road to Independence. Send postal. 


Royal Home Canner Co., Devt.152 chattanooga, Tenn. 


AGENT $30to$50 Weekly 


MEN AND WOMEN 
Sell the New Improve 
ed Monitor Self-Heat- 
ing Iron—the ‘‘ World’s 
Best’’ — Nickel Sued 
throughout — Over 
750,000 in use. Positively 
easiest, fastest selling, 
Lowest Priced, 
known iron made. Binding 
Guarantee. No experience 
needed. Big profits for all or 
sold two dozen on Sat., Mrs. 
“half day. ew low terms. 











time. Evans 
ixon, Vt., sold Ae pos 
Exclusive territory. Sample free to workers. Write today. 
The Monitor Sad Iron Co.717 Wayne St., Big Prairie, 0. 








Rider AGENTS Wanted 


——— oe 


particulars o' ever 
made on a bicycle You will be asto: 
at our flow and rk 


CG.. DEPT. N-187 cannes 


Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 
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CHAPTER XX—(Continued) 


HE same moment found my 
friends on the scene. They had 
reached the chateaus in due 
time, and waited ready by the 
door. But Johann, swept with the 
rest to the rescue of the duke, 
did not open it, nay, he took a part 
against Rupert, putting himself for- 


ward more bravely than any in his 
anxiety to avert suspicion; and he 
had received a wound in the em- 
brasure of the window. Till nearly 
half past two Sapt waited; then, fol- 
lowing my orders, he had sent Fritz 
to search the banks of the moat. I 
was not there. Hastening back, Fritz 
told Sapt; and Sapt was for follow- 
ing orders still, and riding at full 
speed back to Tarlenheim; while 
Fritz would not hear of abandoning 
me, let me have ordered what I 
would. On this they disputed some 
few minutes; then Sapt, persuaded by 
Fritz, detached a party under Bern- 
stein to gallop back to Tarlenheim 
and bring up the marshal, while 
the rest fe'l to on the door of the 
chateau. For nearly fifteen minutes 
it resisted them; then, just as An- 
toinette de Mauban fired at Rupert 
Hentzau on the bridge, they broke in, 
eight of them in all; and the first 
door they came to was the door of 
Michael’s room; and Michael lay 
dead across the threshold, with a 
sword thrust through his breast. Sapt 
cried out at his death, as I heard, and 
they rushed on the servants; but 
these, in fear, dropped their weapons, 
and Antoinette flung herself, weep- 
ing, at Sapt’s feet. And all she cried 
was that I had_been at the end of the 
bridge and had leaped off. “What of 
the prisoner?” asked Sapt; but she 
shook her head. Then Sapt and Fritz 
with the gentlemen behind them, 
crossed the bridge, slowly, warily,.and 
without noise; and Fritz stumbled 
over the body of De Gautet in the 
way of the door. They felt him and 
found him dead. 

Then they consulted, listening eag- 
erly for any sound from the cells be- 
low; but there came none, and they 
were greatly afraid that the king’s 
guards had killed him, and having 
pushed his body through the great 
pipe, had escaped the same way them- 
selves. Yet, because I had been seen 
here, they had still some hope (this 
indeed Fritz, in his friendship told 
me); and going back to Michael’s 
body, pushing aside Antoinette, who 
prayed by it, they foynd a key to the 
door which I had locked, and opened 
the door. The staircase was dark, 
and they would not use a torch at 
first, lest they should be the more ex- 
posed to fire. But soon Fritz cried: 
“The door down there is open! See, 


there is light!” So they went on 
boldly, and found none to oppose 
them. And when they came to the 


outer room and saw the Belgian, Ber- 
sonin, lying dead, they thanked God, 
Sapt saying: “Aye, he has been here.” 
Then rushing into the king’s cell, they 
found Detchard lying dead across the 
dead physician, and the king on his 


back with his chair by him. And 
Fritz cried: “He’s dead!”-and Sapt 
drove all out of the room except 
Fritz, and knelt down by the king; 
and, having learned more of wounds 
and the signs of death than I, he soon 
knew that the king was not dead, nor, 
if properly attended, would die. And 


they covered his face and carried him 
to Bem Michael’s room, and laid him 
there; and Antoinette rose from 
praying by the body of the duke and 
went to bathe the king’s head and 
dress his wounds, till a doctor came. 
And Sapt, seeing I had been there, 
and having heard Antoinette’s story, 
sent Fritz to search the moat and 
then the forest. He dared send no 
one else. And Fritz found my horse, 


and feared the worst. Then, as I 
have told, he found me, guided by the 
shout with which I had called on Ru- 
pert to stop and face me. And I 
think man has never been more elad 
to find his own brother alive than 
was Fritz to come on me; so that, in 
love and anxiety for me, he thought 
nothing of a thing so great as would 
have been the death of Rupert Hent- 

zau. Yet, had Fritz killed him, I 
should have grudged it. 

The enterprise of the king’s rescue 
being thus prosperously concluded, it 
lay on Colonel Sapt to secure security 
as to the king ever having been in 
need of rescue. Antoinette de Mau- 
ban and Johann, the keeper (who, in- 


deed, was too much hurt to be wag- 
ging his tongue just now), were 
sworn to reveal nothing; and Fritz 
went forth to find—not the king. but 


the unnamed friend of the king, who 
had lain in Zenda and flashed for a 
moment before the dazed eyes of 
Duke Michael’s servants on the draw- 
bridge. The metamorphosis had hap- 
pened: the king, wounded almost to 
death by the attacks of the jailers 
who had guarded his friend had at 
last overcome them, and rested now, 
wounded, but alive, in Black Michael’s 


own room in the castle. There he 
had been carried, his: face covered 
with a cloak, from the, cell; and 


thence orders issued that if his friend 
were found he should be brought di- 
rectly and privately to the king, and 
that meanwhile messengers should 
ride at full speed to Tarlenheim to 
tell Marshal Strakenez to assure 
the princess of the king’s safety, and 
to come himseif with all speed to 
greet the king. The princess was en- 
joined to remain at Tarlenheim, and 
there await her cousin’s coming or 


his further injunctions.’ Thus the 


king would come to his own again, 
having wrought brave deeds, and es- 


caped almost by a miracle, 
treacherous assault of his 
brother. 

This ingenious arrangement of my 
long-headed old friend prospered in 
every way, save where it encountered 
a force that often defeats the most 
cunning schemes. I mean _ nothing 
else than the pleasure of a woman. 
For let her cousin and sovereign send 
what command he chose (or Colonel 
Sapt chose for him), and let Marshal 
Strakenez insist as he would, the 
Princess Flavia was in no way mind- 
ed to rest at Tarlenheim while her 
lover lay wounded at Zenda; and 
when the marshal, with a_= small 
suite, rode forth from Tarlenheim on 
the way to Zenda the princess’ car- 
riage followed immediately behind, 
and in this order they passed through 
the town, where the report was al- 
ready rife that the king, going the 
night before to remonstrate with his 
brother, in all friendliness, for that 
he held one of the king’s friends in 
confinement in the castle, had been 
most traitorously set upon; that there 
had been a desperate conflict; that 
the duke was slain with several of 
his gentlemen; and that the king, 
wounded as he was, had seized and 
held the castle of Zenda. All of which 
talk made, as may be supposed, a 
mighty excitement; and the wires 
were set in motion, and the tidings 
came to Strelsau only just after or- 
ders had been sent thither to parade 
the troops and overawe the dissatis- 
fied quarters of the town with a dis- 
play of force. 

Thus the Princess Flavia came to 
Zenda. And as she drove up the hill, 
with the marshal riding by the wheel 
and still imploring her to return in 
obedience to the king’s orders, Fritz 
von Tarlenheim, with the prisoner of 
Zenda came to the edge of the forest. 
T had revived from my swoon, and 
walked, resting on Fritz’s arm; and 


the 
unnatural 
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looking out from 
trees, | saw the 
understanding 
companion’s 
meet her, 


the cover of the 
princess. Suddenly 
from a glance at my 
face that we must not 
I sank on my knees behind 
a clump of bushes 
whom we 


. But there was one 
had forgotten, but who fol- 
lowed us, and was not disposed to let 
slip the chance of earning a smile 
and maybe a crown or two; and while 
we lay hidden the little peasant-girt 
came by us and ran to the princess, 
courtesying and crying: 

“Madame, the king 
bushes. May I guide 
madame ?” ; 

“Nonsense, child!” 
encz; “the king lies 
castle.” 

“Yes, sir, he’s wounded, I know; but 
he’s there—with Count Fritz—and not 
at the castle,” she persisted. 

“Is he in two places, or are there 
two kings?” asked Flavia, bewilder- 
ed. “And how should he be here?” 

“He pursued a gentleman, madame, 
and they fought till Count Fritz 
came; and the other gentleman took 
my father’s horse from me and rodé 
away; but the king is here with 
Count Fritz. Why, madame, is there 
another man in Ruritania like the 
king?” 

“No, my child,” said Flavia softly 
(I was told it afterward), and she 
smiled and gave the girl money. “I 
will and see the gentleman,” and 
she rose to alight from the carriage. 

But at this moment Sapt came rid- 
ing from the castle, and, seeing ihe 
princess, made the best of a bad job, 
and cried to her that the king was 
well tended and in no danger. 

“In the castle?” she asked. 

“Where else, madame?” 
bowing. 

“But this girl 
with Count Fritz.” 

Sapt turned his eyes on the child 
with an incredulous smile. 

“Every fine gentleman is a king to 
such,” said he. 

“Why, he’s like the king as one 
pea to another, madame!” cried the 
girl,a little shaken, but still obstinate. 

Sapt started round. The old mar- 
shal’s face asked unspoken questions 
Flavia’s glance was no less eloquent. 
Suspicion spreads quick. 

“TH ride myself and see this man, 
said Sapt hastily. 

“Nay, Ell 


is here—in the 
you to him, 


said old Strak- 
wounded in the 


said he 


says he is yonder— 


come myself,” said the 
princess. 
“Then come alone,” he whispered. 
And she, obedient to the strange 


hinting in his face, prayed the mar- 
shal and the rest to wait; and she and 
Sapt came on foot toward where we 
lay, Sapt waving to the peasant-girl 
to keep at a distance. And when I 
saw them coming I sat in a sad heap 
on the ground, and buried my face in 
my hands. I could not look at her. 
Fritz knelt by me, laying his hand 
on my shoulder 

“Speak low, whatever you say,” I 
heard Sapt whisper as they came up, 
and the next thing I heard was a low 
cry—half of joy, half of fear—from 
the princess: 

“It is he! Are you hurt?” 

And she fell on the ground by me 
and gently pulled my hands away; 
but I kept my eyes to the ground. 

“It is the king!” she said. “Pray, 
Colonel Sapt, tell me where lay the 
wit of the joke you played on me?” 

We answered none of us; we were 
silent before her. Regardless of them, 
she threw her arms round my neck 
and kissed me. Then Sapt spoke ina 
low, hoarse whisper: 

“It is not the king. 
he’s not the king.” 

She drew back for a moment; then, 
with an arm still round my _ neck, 
she asked in in superb indignation: 

“Do I not know my love? Rudolf, 
my love!” 

“Tt is not the king, said old Sapt 
again; and a sudden sob broke from 
tender-hearted Fritz. 

It was the sob that told her no 
comedy was afoot. 

“He is the king!” she cried. “It is 
the king’s face—the king’s ring—my 
ring! It is my love!” 

(Continued next week) 


Don’t kiss him} 
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THE LITTLE SCHOOL TEACHER’S 
WEDDING CLOTHES 


Some Suggestions That Will Help 
One to Be Well Dressed, Without 
Spending Too Much Money 
UPPOSE 


teacher, 


little school 
and you are living far 
back in the country. Suppose you 
are soon to marry a city man, and 
you do not know just what clothes to 
get. Suppose you are a very sensible 
little girl, as all teachers are, and you 
felt that you wanted to have all the 
clothes necessary with which to ap. 
pear well dressed before your hus- 
band’s friends, yet did not want to 
spend any more money than neces- 
sary. 

You have always, even since you 
were a little girl, wanted a red velvet 
dress and a hat with a long white os- 
trich plume. Suppose that you de- 
cided to write and ask me about the 
spending of your little savings, as did 
a sweet little Tennessee girl a short 
time ago. This is what I should tell 
you: 

Your future promises very well 
when you start out thus sensibly in 
wanting to spend no money on un- 
necessary things. 

If you are to be married at home 
and in the late afternoon or evening, 
it will be nice for you to have a very 
pretty white evening dress made of 
soft silk to be married in. You can 
use this for a party dress later. If, 
however, you expect to be married in 
a distant church or are to be married 
in the morning and start right after- 
wards on a little trip, I would cer- 
tainly be married in my going-away 
suit. 

Now, as to your suit. It is better 
to get one very good dark suit than 
two cheaper ones. Doubtless you 
have some old suit that you can wear 
on rainy days. Do not get a very light 
gray or a white suit. This seems to 
be the temptation for many young 
people, but since it frequently calls 
attention to them as bride and groom, 
and you do not wish to be conspicu- 
ous, a dark, plain suit will not only 
be better for the bridal trip but will 
be much more serviceable later. The 
suits this year are very much like 
those of last year except that the 
skirts are shorter and fuller and most 
of them have belts, and are trimmed 
with fur. The collars are high, with 
military effect. 

A long coat will be found very use- 
ful if you expect to go to afternoon 
or evening entertainments. A coat 
that is full and quite pretty will do 
for either church or party. You will 
want one good warm, but well-made, 
afternoon house-dress that may be 
worn on the street in mild weather. 
Some of the prettiest are made of 
serge combined with taffeta. If you 
have any degree of sallowness in 
your coloring, I would most certainly 
avoid tan or light brown. A dark blue 
serge combined with a silk that has a 
plaid with a touch of red in it, might 
be becoming to you. And as for your 
craving for the velvet dress and the 
white feather, I believe I would not 
satisfy it, because both the velvet and 
the white feather will soon become 
shabby. 

You will want several shirtwaists. 
It would be nice to have a dark, rath- 
er fancy silk shirtwaist, somewhat 
the coloring of your suit. Then you 
will want a pretty, light, silk waist 
for rather dress-up occasions on 
which you will wear your suit. Of 
course you will want a number of 
dainty white wash waists also. 

You will need one very pretty hat 
to wear with your suit. It should be 
plain but good. A close-fitting black 
velvet hat with a touch of color 
makes a beautiful going-away hat. 
Should you need a dress hat, it will 
be much easier and better to get it 
after you are married. 

You will need three pair of stock- 
ings and one pair of silk stockings to 
wear with your slippers. In shoes 
you will want a pretty pair of house 
shoes, some bedroom slippers and a 
pair of substantial comfortable walk- 
ing shoes. 


you are a 


You must have a pair of gloves to 
match your suit and a white pair for 
festive occasions. These, with one 
very becoming veil, four suits of 
plain, dainty underclothes, and a few 
little will make a very 
fine outfit. 


accessories 





Rice Is Delicious Cooked in Many 
Ways 


ID you ever wonder why we show- 

er the bride and groom with rice? 
The custom is of Chinese origin, and 
in China it might well be used, be- 
cause rice there is an emblem of 
prosperity. 

It might be used here also, for rice 
is grown in the South and is more 
appreciated here than in any other 
part of the country. Did I say “ap- 
preciated”? I think I made a mis- 
take, for we really cook rice in a 
smaller variety of ways than is done 
in any other place. 

Rice is a very cheap and valuable 
source of heat and energy, being al- 
most pure starch. Rice, as we get it, 
is polished; that is, the bran coat, the 
surrounding layer of mineral salts 
and the germ which contains fat and 
mineral matter, have been removed 


‘and the kernels coated with glucose 


and ‘talcum powder. If you get a 
chance to buy the brown or natural 
rice I hope you will use it. 

Please try some of these recipes. 
Do it and you will find your menu en- 
riched by a large variety of cheap 
and delicious dishes. All measure- 
ments are level: 


Boiled Rice as a Vegetable 

1 cup rice, 5 quarts boiling water, 2 table- 
spoons salt. 

Look the rice over carefully, and place it 
in a strainer and set in a bow! of cold wa- 
ter. Wash it with the hands, changing the 
water as often as is necessary until all 
cloudiness disappears. Soak for one hour. 
Have the water boiling vigorously, add salt, 
drain the rice, and sprinkle it in so slowly 
that the water does not stop boiling. Boil 
violently 15 minutes, but be careful not to 
overcook; when no hard core can be felt on 
pinching the kernel between thumb and 
finger it is done, Pour into a colander, sav- 
ing the rice water for soup. Set the colan- 
der over a pot containing a little boiling 
water or in a cool oven, and let it steam 
slowly until ready to serve. Each grain 
should be large and perfectly distinct. 

Serve as a vegetable by itself; or as a 
border for creamed meats, fish and eggs, 
fricaseed chicken, veal cutlets, and the like. 
Hot boiled rice is delicious with tomato 
sauce, brown gravy, or cheese sauce, 

Onion Soup 


In the water 


left from cooking 1 cup of 
rice, place 


4 or 5 large onions, peeled and 
cut fine. Cook until the onions are tender 
and the water is reduced to 1 quart or less. 
Pass through a sieve, and add 1 pint of rich 
milk and 2 tablespoons of butter. Flavor 
to taste with salt and pepper and a slight 
grating of nutmeg. 
Tomato Soup 

Rice water from boiled rice, % 
toes, thick slice onion, 2 or 
sugar, % teaspoon soda, 3 
ter, 12 pepper corns, or 
teaspoon ground thyme, 
bay leaf. 

Simmer 


ean toma- 
3 tablespoons 
tablespoons but- 
pepper, 3 cloves, % 
salt to taste, bit of 


rice water down to 1 quart, and 
then add all ingredients except butter, su- 
gar, and soda. Cook the mixture slowly for 
20 or 30 minutes. Press through a sieve, add 
the remaining ingredients, and reheat be- 
fore serving. 

Baked Rice 
brown or white, 2% 
boiling water, 1% teaspoons salt. 

Wash the rice. Drain and put in a but- 
tered baking dish, Add boiling water and 
salt, cover closely and bake in a quick oven 
for about three-quarters of an hour, or until 
tender. Uncover during the last few min- 
utes, so as to allow rice to dry off. Old rice 
absorbs more water than new rice absorbs, 


Spanish Rice 
2 cups cooked rice, 8 large ripe tomatoes 
or 1 can tomatoes, 4 teaspoons butter, 2 ta- 
blespoons sugar, 2 teaspoons salt, % tea- 
spoon paprika or sweet red peppers, 4% tea- 
spoon white pepper or a little cayenne, 2 
green peppers, 1 medium-sized onion, sliced, 
bit of bay leaf, ground thyme. 
Heat the butter in a heavy 
and in it delicately brown the peppers and 
the onions. Add all other ingredients, ex- 
cept rice. Let simmer on the back of the 
stove three-quarters to one hour. Add the 
rice, heat and serve. It is better baked with 
a layer of buttered bread crumbs and grated 
cheese over it. 
Rice Croquettes 
2 cups boiled rice, 1 egg, beaten, few drops 


1 cup rice, to 3 cups 


frying pan, 


onion juice, 1 table spoon lemon juice, % 
teaspoon salt, ates or cayenne pepper to 
taste, 2 tablespoons minced parsley, 2 table- 
spoons melted butter. 

Mix all ingredients together, and shape 
the mixture first into balls and then into 
cylinders. Roll them in sifted bread crumbs 
and then in slightly beaten egg until every 
part is covered; roll in crumbs a_ second 
time. Fry in smoking deep fat until golden 
brown. Test the fat with small cubes of dry 
bread; when it will turn the cube a golden 
brown in 40 seconds, it is hot enough for any 
cooked mixture. Drain the croquettes on 
brown paper. Serve plain or with tomato or 
cheese sauce 

These croquettes may be sweetened and 
served with lemon sauce as a dessert, the 
Onion, parsley, and pepper omitted. 


Rice Mayonnaise 
% cup boiled rice, 1 teaspoon 





mustard, 1 
L 


teaspoon salt, 1 
spoons vinegar, % 

Rub the 
tard, salt 
oil slowly 


teaspoon sugar, 2 table- 
cup oil or thick cream, 
rice through a sieve. Add mus- 
and sugar. Add the vinegar and 
and alternately. 

Rice Waffles 

2, cup cold cooked rice, 1% 
cups milk, 2 tablespoons sugar, 4 teaspoons 
baking powder, % teaspoon salt, 1 table- 
spoon melted butter, 1 egg. 


1% cups flour, 


Mix and sift dry ingredients; work in rice 
with tips of fingers; add milk, yolk of egg 


well beaten, butter, and white 

stiff. Cook on a greased 

Serve with maple sugar. 
Rice Muffins 

2% cups flour, % cup hot cooked rice, 5 
teaspoons baking powder, 2 tablespoons su- 
gar, 1 cup milk, 1 egg, 2 tablespoons melted 
butter, ™% teaspoon salt. 

Mix and sift flour, sugar, salt, and baking 
powder; add half of milk, egg well beaten, 
the remainder of the milk mixed with rice, 
and beat thoroughly; then add butter. Bake 
in buttered muffin rings placed in buttered 
pan or buttered gem pans. 

Rice Pudding 

4 cups milk, % cup cold boiled rice, % 
teaspoon salt, % cup sugar, % cup raisins, 
nutmeg. 

Combine ingredients. 
baking pan in a very 
lump of butter on top. 


Ld DRESS PATTERNS 


No. 6774 
Children’s Ap- 


of egg beaten 
hot waffle-iron, 


Bake in a buttered 
slow oven, with a 

























ron. Cut in sizes 
2, 4 6 and 8 
years, The ap- 


ron is cut in one 


piece and the 
apron provides 
for separate 


bloomers, 


No. 
Girl's 


6553 

Apron, 
Cut in sizes 6 to 
The 
apron is cut in 
one piece and 
may be develop- 
ed in linen, ging- 
ham or calico. 


14 years. 














No. 7612 
Children’s Set. 
Cut in sizes i, 3 
and 3 years. 

This , set con- 
sists of a pair of 
rompers, a petti- 
coat and a pair 
of drawers, 


No. 7236 


Children’s Hat. 
Cut in sizes 1, 3 
and 5 years. This 
hat has a button- 
ed-on crown, and 
the brim may be 
scalloped and 
embroider- 


ed, stitched, or 
trimmed with 
ruffies, 
No. 7540 


Children’s 


Ap- 


Cut in sizes 


ron. 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. 

The apron cov- 
dress and may 


be made with 


either the bishop 





[51Lo 
or plain sleeves, 


Price of patterns, 10 cents each, 
Address, Pattern Department, 
gressive Farmer. 


The Pro- 

















ers the entire} 








(23) 375 
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“67 Know They’ll 
Be So' Good 
i Just Can’t Wait’’ 


“If you’ve ever tasted the big, tender, 
tasty, light biscuits, doughhuts, cakes 
and other things made with Calumet 
you can’t blame me for being tempted. 


**Mother sticks to Calumet because, like 
millions of housewives, she knows it means 
sure, uniform results—better bakings every 
bake day—purity in 
the can and purity in 
the baking. Calu- 
met is economical to 
buy and to use. Try 
it now on the money 
back guarantee.’? 


Received Highest Awards. 


New Cook Book Free. 
See Slip in Pound Can 




















as easily asyouwash 
the baby’s hands 
which stain them— 
if they are finished 
with smudge - proof, 
stain-proof,grease-proof 











The Beautifal, ‘Sanitary Wesheble 


It washes spotless-clean with ordinary 
soap and water—is unaffect- 
ed by steam, moisture or 

ke. Ask 


The Giant 
Painter 











week 
lar today. 


FINE, big, genuine Oak Kitchen Cabinet, 
complete in every detail, at asaving of from $5 to $8. 
Glass front, flour bin, spice jars, tea and coffee jars, 
aluminum table top and a long list of other conveniences 
that are only expected in high priced cabinets—yet we ask only 


“1G: 


Think of the work and time it will save you. After using ita 
‘ou’ll wonder how in the world 
And the ig yh $16.95. Send for 
hows 

of this extraordinary a eabinet aa 


New York Chicago 








5 For This Beautiful 
KitchenCabinet 


ou ever got along without it, 
ee copy of big. special circu- 
e illustrations and pives — ete description 


Wad a Dept. D304 


Kansas City Ft.Worth Portland 
rite to the house most convenient. 


























Have You Wet >? 
wy and Soggy Fields e 


f Plants need moisture, but too much of it drowns them. It 
prevents air from getting into the soil and keeping the field 

mellow. It causes acid land and stunts your crops. ‘Those sog- 

gy spots are rich in plant food and humus but valueless until they 

are drained. In North Carolina, for example, tile drainage is needed 
An the entire Costal Plain Region, which is nearly one-half the State. ° 


The BORDEN SYSTEM 


wo. OF UNDER. DRAINAGE 


The Borden System means the use of good tile to get rid of the use- 
less water. It means turning damp wet fields into rich productive 
ones. Putting in Borden Tile is far better than ditches. For when 
open ditches are used, a larce portion of the water flows over the soil into the open 
ditch, while with the Borden System it goes down through the soil—leaving the needed 
moisture—and then off. It’s simply storing up Winter’s rains for summer’s crops. 

It’s simply beating drought—insuring the crop. The land is ready for cultiva- 

tion two or three weeks earlier than undrained land. Crops grow rapidly 

with ample root range, air, moisture and mellow soil —= the soil heats up 

quicker. Fertilizers are not washed away. Heavy rains do no harm-—- 

frost does less injury. ‘Fhe yields are doubled andtrebled. Farm is 

made more sanjtary and free from malaria—disease among live-stock 

is decreased. ‘The Borden System bas richly paid every farmer 

who ever used it. Write for prices and full information. 


Borden Brick & Tile Co., Goldsboro,N.C. 

















How Can | KNOW I Am Buying 
THE BEST COTTON GINNING MACHINERY? 


INCE 1876—40 years—Georgia Centennial Cotton Gins and 
Presses have been built of the highest grade material and by the 
most skilled mechanics. They are especially designed to give service 

at low operating cost. 

Break-Downs and heavy opcrating expenses eat up profits, especially 
if your plant is located far from points of supply and repair. Buy the best 
ginning machinery and you will get the biggest profits. 

The Georgia Centennial Ginntng System guarantees you a 
combination of the highest efficiency and greatest dependability. If you 
will look into the Centennial you will not be satisfied with any other 
system. Write us for complete information. 


Georgia Agricultural Works 


Fort Valley . - Georgia 

















{ Leads the Way 
to Bigger Crops 


and more profitable ytelds of corn, 
cotton, potatoes, sugar-cane, etc, 
This long-life cultivator isspecially 
designed for Southern soils—cleans 
out weeds and loosens dirt better 
and with greater ease than any 
= Like all Avery implements 


Avery Southern Queen Cultivator 


is the standard of its kind. Extra heavy arch frame easily adjusted to width. of 
rows. Hach gang swivels in coupling so the inside standard can be placedin position to clean 
the weeds and grass from beds. Outside standards have independent adjustment; they may be 
set at a different angle from the inside ones, to better use shovels, scrapers or sweeps. 

itch gives straight pull from eveners to gang heads. By means of five hole clevises on 
the eveners to which rod from the gang head fastens, gangs may be made to pull either to or 
from the crop. 

Extra shovel can be attached to each gang. Can also be equipped with spring tooth attach- 
ments. Lifting springs take weight of gangs off operator. Wheel bearings fitted with dust 
proof hard grease caps. Self-oiling. 

FREE Avery's Farm Year Book describing our implements and their uses. 
Also gives much valuable information about the farm and home. 











B. F. Avery & Sons, tn. pept.— Louisville, Ky. , 








“CLIMAX” Cotton and Tobacco Plow. 


Increase your profts—cut out Plow-trouble and Plow-expense# Get the Plow built 
to do it right—that will give real service—that will cut down work of both man 
and beast—get a “Climax.” More than 40 years of successful Plow-building is 
A be hind the“ “Climax.” It is built of honest materials—sold at an honest 
price, The“ is made in both polished cast iron and wrought 
steel; wood beam only. Like all Billups Plows the “Cli Mis trade- 
marked and registered with the U. S. Government. This name and trade-mark 
is your protection against substitution— 
look for it and demand the origi- 
nal, made only by us. “Climax” 
and other Billups Plows are sold by 
leading dealers. If yours cannot sup- 
ply you, write us, 
Mention name of dealer from whom you usually buy plows 
C, BILLUPS, SON & a. Mfers. 


Established 1 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Booklet 


We are Plow 

experts and make 

a complete line of 
Plows and Castings for 


all farm purposes. Our 

Plows are standard—all 

parts may be had at dealers 

at all times—or direct from 

factory. Write for free book- S({ 
let, de escribing our complete line \N 
—the famous“*Champian”’ brand 


and others. It will save you 
Plow-money and Plow-trouble 
—write today. 








SPECIAL ENGINE OFFER @ ‘20:2 spose 


the South’s favorite gasoline engine. eos a gobo i 
only 1 pint gasoline per hour per h.p. TH E EN GINE for the man who 
never ran one before because soeasy tostartandrun, Long guarantee; 
30-day free trial. We save you big money. Big new catalog mailed free. 


The Spotless Co. is 3snciin acnaeaa Ua 











When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION IN 
LOCAL UNIONS 


MARCH—(1) Advantages of Coéperative 
Purchase of Fertilizers and Value 
of Home-mixing 

(2) How Can We Best Avoid “Time 
Prices” Usury This Year? 











SELF-HELP FOR RURAL CREDITS 


— 


The Farmer Can Take a Long Step 
Toward Freedom by Running a 
Farm That Feeds Itself 


OST of the proposed rural credit 

legislation is based upon the idea 
of giving farmers greater facilities 
for getting in debt, and the various 
money -lending 
agencies that op- 
erate for profit 
are always ready 
to offer suggest- 
ions. 

It is not more 
credit but cheaper 
credit that farm- 
ers stand most in 





P need of—not in- 
tei creased facilities 
for getting in debt deeper, but 


better facilities for being freed from 
debt-slavery, and especially from sup- 
ply-merchant, crop-lien usury. 

Credit is easy enough now. The 
sorriest Negro in the country can us- 
ually get credit under the crop-lien 
plan or under any other plan that is 
based upon criminality. Credit should 
be so difficult to obtain that nobody 
except those who can obtain it upon 
character should get it. 

If this is an ideal that cannot be at- 
tained, then credit which is based 
upon character should be cheap cred- 
it. A premium should be placed upon 
thrift and honesty, and that premium 
should comein the formof lower-pric- 
ed credit, and especially to the honest 
and thrifty tenant for the purchase 
of a home; and I repeat what [ have 
so often said, that government aid to 
the thrifty tenant who wants to own 
a home, by making loans on the 
amortization plan, on long time, is 
needed as the principal feature ofaru- 
ral credits bill, for this problem which 
underlies our rural civilization, will 
never be successfully handled by pri- 
vate money-lending agencies as oper- 
ated under our commercial system as 
presently organized and conducted. 
There should be at least enough gov- 
ernmental aid and supervision to 
make this sort of rural credit system 
safe and attractive enough to draw 
capital for investment, as readily as 
government bonds attract capital, at 
a low interest rate. 

* ok 

Making money on borrowed capi- 
tal, even a®the usual rates of interest 
charged by bankers, is no easy task 
in commercial enterprises, and it is 
much more difficult for a farmer to 
do business successfully if he depends 
upon borrowing any great portion of 
the capital used for productive pur- 
poses. The very fact that capital, as 
a rule, does not seek investment in 
agriculture is evidence of the difficul- 
ty in obtaining a profit in this field of 
activity. This leads me to the next 
thought, and that is that farmers who 
make their farms self-feeding and 
self-supporting are always the most 
successful farmers and are nearly al- 
ways free from debt. They have good 
credit but they keep it good by using 
it in a limited and cautious way, if at 
all. 

Profits in agriculture at best are 
too limited and too uncertain to jus- 
tify “plunging,” and facilities for 
staying out of debt are really more 
important than greater facilities for 
getting in debt. The “plunger” in 
agriculture usually gets into trouble 
sooner or later. Nobody would agree 
that we need more money for in- 








creasing the aggregate production of 
cotton in the South, but “easy” mon- 
ey would go largely into that channel 
of production in the South if made 
available for productive purposes. 

What the Southern farmers need 
above everything else is the practical 
lesson in the economic importance of 
making this a self-feeding section, so 
that it may be a self-financing sec- 
tion. 

x kx 


“How can we become seli-feeding 
farmers?” is a timely question that 
should be discussed this spring in ev- 
ery Local Union in the cotton and 
tobacco-growing counties. Whatever 
may be your ideas of proper rural 
credit legislation this question must 
accompany the discussion of any ru- 
ral credits plan if we keep close to 
the fundamental essential to success- 
ful agriculture. Js ee Ge 





Plan Now for Your County Com- 
mencement 
B* THE last of March most of the 
rural public 


schools will have 
closed, hence a few suggestions to 
the teachers and the pupils of these 
schools. 

In counties where 
the school author- 
ities are planning 
for a County Com- 
mencement much 
of the preparation 
for this occasion 
will be made dur- 
ing this month. In 
some of the coun- 
ties a minimum 
number of pieces are required from 
each school, these to consist of draw- 
ings by the pupils including maps, 
etc., papers in arithmetic, English 
history, Civics, specimens of writing, 
etc. Then each school should pre- 
pare an appropriate banner, distin- 
guishing it from other schools. 


MR. WRIGHT 


Most of the schools can arrange for 
a float. The writer has heard quite a 
number of teachers exclaim when be- 
ing interrogated as to this feature of 
the occasion, “Oh, I can’t get up a 
float in my school; I can’t get the 
people interested.” “But as is the 
teacher, so is the school.” Last year 
one of the most elémentary schools 
of my county had the most beautiful 
float in the big parade at the county 
commencement. If this particular 
school could accomplish this, and it 
did, there is not a school in the entire 
South that could not do equally as 
well, if the teacher really wants to do 
anything in this direction. 

Iu addition to the 
parade, which 


exhibit and the 
usually are the most 
spectacular features of these occa- 
sions, should be included a spelling 
contest, participated in by represen- 
tatives from the various townships of 
the county, or a school debate. The 
graduating exercises proper should 
consist of recitations and declama- 
tions from those completing the com- 
mon school course. In case there 
should be too large a number of these 
to place on the program, a prelimin- 
ary contest should be held on the 
night previous to the exercises, and 
the desired number selected from 
those participating. The declamations 
and recitations should be interspersed 
with appropriate songs, instrumental 
music, etc. Some speaker, with at 
least some notoriety should be secur- 
ed for the annual literary address. 
Each teacher in every county where 
these occasions are held this year 
should leave no stone unturned to 
have the very best exhibit, the very 
best section in the parade, and the 
very best trained children in the grad- 
uating exercises. Nothing less than 
this should satisfy any teacher who 
really is engaged in the work with 
the purpose to improve existing con- 
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ditions, and who has an earnest .de- 
sire to accomplish something worth 
while in the work. The county super- 
intendent of schools and the school | 
committeemen should keep an eye on | 
those teachers who are incapable of | 
bringing things to pass (and we find 
them everywhere), and when the 
time for employment of teachers | 
again arrives, these should be given a 
wide berth. A few object lessons 
along this line, and we would see a 
wonderful improvement. C.C. W. 




















True Coéperation Means Service for 
All, Not Dividends for a Few 


6 ie spirit and purpose of business 

codperation should for service 
to patrons instead of for making | 
profits for a few stockholders. If the 
trade benefits do not go to the codép- 
erating members the company can- | 
not rightly be called “codperative.” 
And a joint stock company of farm- 

ers may acquire financial success repare ness or armers 
without being a coGperative success. 5 
The American Cooperative Journal 

' draws the lines of distinction be- . ° eye 

: tween a financial success and a coép- th Lael chine enemy of the American Farmer 1S the despoiling, 
erative success as follows: e wasting and im ish] -anj 1 A 

ae ent nt gee cock A g poverishing the soil. Taking plant-food out of 


’ ed in the hottest kind of a fight for a | the soil and putting nothing back is soil-piracy, and the habit is 





ee ee as dangerous as a battleship and as treacherous as a submarine. 
; iraek & ect oscaine. eae, The best ammunition with which to fight this ancient enemy is 
e “The purpose, and really* the only 


) excuse for forming a farmers’ mar- | 


¢ keting company, is to ‘make a mar-| RO Y S j ‘KR’ 
ket’ in which every farmer will be | 
é 


sure to get the highest market price 






























































for his grain, butter and livestock. | TRADE MARK 
es Whenever a farmers’ company drifts 
- away from this tie-post of true codp- ha 
e nin she o — . “4 = bd - 
h eration and sails down the stream of REGISTERED. 
n money-making by profit-taking for a 
n limited number of stockholders, it - . 
a loses the purpose ter whiek & was These dependable goods furnish the very best available plant-foods, 
n organized. It loses the spirit of co- selected and combined with the usual Royster superiority. 
\- Operation, and will be so rated and so : . : 
oA i i a eee a le In them you will find the more pressingly necessary elements of plant- 
*” 
a ecery cantumcs snk quail. oni food which will strengthen and enlarge the plant and help it to reach out for 
ng mer excepting the bigger stock hold- the natural potash available in the soil. ; 
S, ers who are waiting and watching for | 
: he ai g | Feed your crops as you would yourself. If you could not get meat, 
gy “In this case the ‘watchword’ of would you deny yourself bread? If you cannot get Potash for your. crops 
e- the coinpeny Beddimnes: shake shoney’ there is all the more reason for giving them Ammonia and Phosphoric Acid. 
n~ instead of ‘make prices. The com- 
pany may pile up a fine surplus in a F 
or few years and be able to pay hand- Insist on the -€3# brand and see that it is on every sack. 
a some dividends, until some keen com- 
e- petitor drives a golden wedge right 
of down through the heart of the busi- , 
a ness and splits it wide open, and the F. S. RO Y S i ‘ER ( i IANO COMPAN Y 
he kingly spirit of codperation lies 
he bloody and dying in the midst of. its ry me 
pat pean NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Is “At this point in comes another el- 
ful evator, cream buyer, or livestock 
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SET YOUR OWN PRICE 


That’s what every man does who owns PROPERLY Ter- 
raced, Ditched, Tile Drained or Irrigated land. And if you 
don’t want to sell, your increased yearly profits are just like 
turning waste land into cash. The Other Fellow usuzlly sets 
the price on the other kind of land, and then often gets the 
\ short end of the trade. 
Progressive land owners in every State and practically every county in 


the Union have discovered that the ONLY way to bring their land up to the 
\ desired state of cultivation is to get a 


BOSTROM $15 FARM LEVEL 


and make spare days the most profitable days. The Bostrom Farm Level 
has been on the market over thirty years, the latest Improved having a 
TELESCOPE with Magnifying Lenses which enable you to read the 
cross on the Target a quarter of a mile away. 

The complete outfit includes | It is used and endorsed by Agri- 
man size Tripod, Leveling Rod, | cultural Schools and U. S. Farm 
Target, Plumb-bob and full in- | Demonstrators, and you will en- 
structions. Also fills the bill gg he - ro LW it — if 

for Grading, Road Building, a oe ee ipo 


" : day for description of Level and 
Foundation work, Squaring up | details of our Money Back Guar- 
Building, Getting Angles, etc. 
























E ARE ORIGINATORS and manufacturers 

of OUR OWN INVENTIONS, and have 
sold more than half a million implements. If they 
were no good, we would have been 
out of business long ago. Buy 
through your merchant or write 


GANTT MANUFACTURING CO. 
MACON, GA. 










The Gantt 
patent cotton 
planters and 
guano distributers 
are the best imple- 
ments for the pure 
pose ever put on the 
market. Satisface 
tion guaranteed. 
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The Hi Canner endorsed by the Government, State Agents, and Canning Clubs--Favorite because 
Guguet tenes Fi nip ond Vasmalies quickest, best and cheapest--makes highest profits. 


ya THE “FAVORITE” HOME CANNER— $2.30 


4 by reason of perfect fire-box and water chambers, peodaces uniform heat. § 
The resultis perfect canning--no spoilage. lany "Favorite" users 
make $15 daily and wo, -they couldn’tdo it with inferior canners. 
f| Start a yourself, write for —— mn. prices, booklet; tells about 
money ma in canning. Tin Cans furnished. 


THE CAROLINA METAL mepionste COMPANY, 
‘Post Office Box 12 Wilmington, N, ©, 











BARRED ROCKS 


Chickens will easily raise the year round on 
rain they pick up in the fields where crops have 
ens harvested. see not turn this loss into 
profit? ? 


Eggs for Hatching $3.00, $4. 00 and $5. 00 for 15 3 
from choicest, heavy laying stock. oa 


Prices on birds of any of the above kind on application. 
L. E. STEPHENSON ~ - - ” 








BRANTLEY, ALA. 














SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


The larger kind, with smooth, seal brown backs 
and salmon breasts. They have well turned combs, 
which show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish 
cocks, eockerels, hatching eggs and day old chicks 
in any quantity. Will send eggs by mail, all charges 
prepaid, and guarantee safe delivery. Our prices 
are reasonable and our specialties are promptness 
and satisfaction. Information and circulars on re- 
quest. Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 


Box 6, Kushia, Ala. 


EGGS! EGGS! EGGS! EGGS! 


We have the greatest laying strain of White Leghorns 
in the South. Look up our Official Record at the first 
Missouri egg-laying contest, where a pen of our Leg- 
horns laid over six times their own weight in eggs. We 
made a clean sweep at the Georgia State Fair. Sold 
cock bird for $150, which is probably the highest price 
ever paid for a Southern-bred bird. Largest White Leg- 
horn farm in the Southern States. A licensed A. P. A. 
judge in personal charge of the plant. Write for cata- 
log. It’s free. BEALLWOOD POULTRY FARM, 
Box M Columbus, Ga. 


EGGS FOR HATCHIN From quality White 

Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, Fawn and White and Fishels White Runner 
Ducks. At Statesville on six entries won four firsts, one 
third and Gold Medal. Write for mating list and win- 
nings. W. B. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N.C. 


WHITE LEGHORNS, BLUE ANDALUSI- 
ANS, BLACK SPANISH ANCONAS—Greatest 


Laying Breeds. Won leading prizes Raleigh, Charlotte, 
etc. Bred for beauty and eggs. Eggs cheap. Free 


| One Gallon—One Filling 


\ No Bother 
\ put one gallon of oil in the big 














X-Ray tank—light the lamp under 
neath. In 15 minutes your X-Ray is a 
NV neath. hatching temperature (others 











4to8 hours.) From this moment until 
ata the chicks are hatched the oil and 
lamp work is done—one gallon, 
one filling. 


is underneath. All the heat is used 


it perfectly. rite for Free 
X-Ray Book 21 
pri 





Practically all points. 


The X-Ray Incubator Co. 














—X-Ray Automatic Trip regulates \\ 


and low }\ 
ces. Express prepaid to \\ 







X-Ray Incubator Saves Oil \\ 


because the X-Ray heating plant \\ 








booklet. Write LESLIE BOLICK, Gonover, N.C. 





BARRED, BUFF AND WHITE ROCKS; Reds; Buff Or- 
pingtons, Campines, White Leghorns and Columbian 
Wyandottes, Houdans. Eggs $2 per sitting; two for $3. 


Get Our Free Catalog 
Ask Our Advice Freely 


The book describes the most com- 
Plete assortment of trees, shrubs 
@nd plants to be found in any 
Southern nursery Our advice is 
based on 30 years of experience 
in grewing these under varied 
Cenditiens. We can help you. 


Royal Palm Nurseries 
Have trees and plants for every 
Ppurpose—orchard, grove, home, 
office or store These are grown 
right and sold atfair prices. We 

elp you to succeed with them 
Send for catalog and inquiry blank. 


Poultry Department, A. & M. College, 
West Raleigh, N. C. | 


] » Cock Bird, one 
Ss. Cc. BLACK ORPINGTON at $10 (won 2nd 
prize at Richmond Va.); and another at $8, a beauty. 
Both very great. Eggs from prize-winning strain. Write 
for mating list. 


C. F. Lauterbach, Jr., Box 128, Petersburg, Va. 
Light Brahmas, Buttercups, White Wyandottes, 


Houdons, Black Langshans, and 
(Kellerstrass Crystal) White CUDINE tone, Eggs $1 per 
15. 10 Houdon pullets and 1 cockerel $12 


Walnut Grove Poultry Farm, 








| eS Reasoner Bros. 
Cabarrus, Ga. | . x 
Royal Palm Nurseries 
362 Benedict Ave. Oneco, Fla, 





Our Jubilee Offer gives you the best plan 
ever for making your neighborhood a read- 
ing neighborhood. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








THE POULTRY YARD 








Poultry Notes for March 


VERY up-to-date poultryman is 

now vigorously pushing the hatch- 
ing business, whether the hen or the 
incubator is depended on. Many use 
| both. It is certain that March and 
| April hatches will produce pullets 
| that, if properly handled, will make 
great fall and winter 
somehow, these early hatched birds 
seem to always possess more vigor 
than later hatched ones. 

* = * 





Where a high class of poultry is 
kept, these same March and April 
hatches will give the best results, so 
far as birds for fall shows go. They 
should be well developed by that time, 
both for size and feathering, and we 
have often known an early hatched 
bird, just because of the extra six or 
eight week’s growth, to win over real- 
|ly better birds that lacked the finish 
that those weeks would have produc- 
ed. 





* * * 


It’s time also for preparing for 
| green crops for poultry. 


well balanced it is supposed to be, 
no poultry ration is well balanced 
without a full supply of green feed. 
| Where rye, oats, or winter clovers are 
| now growing, a good supply of these 
j will work wonders. If not, sow at 
| 

| 


once Dwarf Essex rape, with or with- 
| Out oats or rye. 
* OK OX 
Except for white breeds of poultry, 
ve prefer good yellow corn to white, 
but the whites are apt to show more 
corn. Many poultrymen doubt the 
plumage, but that feeds do affect col- 
or is well demonstrated. For instance, 
giving red pepper is known to inten- 
| sify the color, and add to the bril- 
| liance of all red breeds. The same re- 
sult if obtained from the use of iron. 
oe & 


an excess of dampness? 


buildings. Where there is a full open 
front, and the sun has a full chance 
to do its beneficial work, there will be 
little dampness, as a rule. But not 
only roofs may be damp, but floors 
and litter will be damp unless the sun 
can have access. Open up your house, 
on south and east, and see how it will 
help your flock. 
he Ae 

Don’t be too eager to take chicks 
out of an incubator, nor put them in 
a brooder that has not been thor- 
oughly warmed. The least chilling 
during the first day or two will kill 
them off fast. Best not take them 
out of the incubator until 36 hours 
old, or even 48. 

* * * 

If the cock or cockerel heading your 
pens shows preferences, slighting 
some of the hens, take them out and 
put in another pen. Eggs from such 
hens cannot be fertile, and unless you 
trapnest, you don’t know “which is 
which.” 

oK * cd 

It is a good idea to examine the 
feet of male birds at this season, es- 
pecially those that are vigorous and 
active. If the toe nails are sharp at 
the points or on edges, it may result 
in serious injury to the females. Test 
them occasionally, and blunt them if 
too long or too sharp. 

* ok O* 





Be watchful and take precautions 
against lice and mites. With the first 
|; warm spell, they will breed rapidly 
| Spray or whitewash all woodwork 
land roosts. Clean out old litter. Re- 
| new dust baths and add insecticides 
| liberally. A spray gun with kerosene 
; oil and naphthalene flakes, will prove 
| handy. 

x Ok Ok 


layers, and, 


Are your poultry houses showing | 
Do the roofs | 
drip? See if the cause is not too close | 


No matter | 
| how liberal the grain feed, nor how | 


brassiness when fed on the yellow | 


effect of feeds on the color of the } 


not a great deal more than a good 
price for strictly fresh laid table eggs. 
What kind of stock can you expect 
from such? Utility they are called, 
but that is too often a misnomer. 
How many of those low-priced eggs 
are from trap-nested, known heavy 
producers? That is where utility lies. 
x * * 

Whether chicks are incubator or 
hen-hatched, do not let them run in 
the same yards with grown fowls. It 
is sure to cause losses, and at best, 
the chicks cannot thrive as they will 
when unmolested by larger fowls. 





turges 


Refrigerator Can 


Saves the Cream in 
Long Hauls 
KEEPS the cream cool. Insulated, 


heat-proof and frost-proof. In atest 
this Sturges can lost only 8 degrees ‘‘coldness’’ 
in 12 hours set in a steady heat of 92degrees Just 
what you need for shipping cream with safety 
Does away with icing, felt jackets, cones, etc. 
Saves work, time and money- ee better ser- 
Avice, Write for Booklet No. 57. 


Sturges & Burn 
Mfg. Co. « 
508 S.Green 
Street 


Chicago, § 
il. 











Your Land 








Won’t Grow Clover 


Because years of cropping have robbed 
your soil of its Phosphorus. Restore 
the ieeegeatiny 4 you can bring back 
the foruility. he use of FINELY 
GROUND ROCK PHOSPHATE will 
enable you to grow clover. Clover 
supplies nitrogen and makes other plant 
food elements available. The cost of 
Phosphorus is $1.00 per acre per year— 
the profit an increased clover yield of 
% ton. Write for proof, price and par- 
ticulars, 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Ground Rock Department 
Otey Building Columbia, Tenn. 























ARE YOU RAISING FRUIT 
OR: FEEDING INSECTS‘? 


<3 $¥OP FEEDING INSECTS! 














BES 87 2. te 
Ree 8 RAISE FRUIT 
Pee YS SEBSSSPRAY YOUR TREES! 

a” SERGI WITH 


IMPROVED 
SCHNARR’S 
__INSECTICIDE 


—= ONE GALLON CANS $1.00 
SSS BY THE BARREL 50¢ 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST, DIRECTIONS, TESTIMONIALS 

VAN ANTWERP’S SEED STORE 
INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 

VAN ANTWERP BUILDING, MOBILE ALA. 

WE WILL TELL YOU THE NEAREST DEALER HANDLING SCHNARRS 





PEACH& APPLE 


Are you expecting to buy eggs for | 


hatching? If so, what grade? There 
are hundreds of breeders the country 
| through that offer pure-bred eggs for 


TREES 2c &up 


Pear, Plum, Cherry, Small Fruits, Strawberry Vines, 
etc. GENUINE HALE BUDDED from BEARING J.H.HALE 
TREES. GENUINE delicious APPLES. CATALOG FREE. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 7, Cleveland, Tenn. 





Get a Canner 
and can your fruits 
and vegetables. 
Thousands used by 
farmers, fruit grow- 
ers, government 
agents and canning 
clubs. Special prices 
for early orders. a ree 





Meridian, Miesissippt 
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Lime: When and How to Apply It 





(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 


or those very abundantly supplied 
with organic matter, peaty or muck 
soils, for instance, hydrated lime may 
be used or burned lime purchased and 
water-slaked, but the carbonate or 
ground limestone, in quantities sup- 
plying equal amounts of calcium, is 
perhaps equally satisfactory for these 
soils and the cost therefore, of a 
pound of calcium should largely de- 
termine the selection. 


In figuring the cost, it should al- 
ways be as applied to the land and 
not at the lime-kiln or crusher, for 
the freight and cost of hauling from 
the railway station to the land is as 
much on 100 pounds of ground lime- 
stone as on 100 pounds of burned 
lime, or as much on 40 pounds of cal- 
- cium in ground limestone as on 71.4 
pounds of calcium in burned lime. 


ro 
Amount and Frequency of Ap- 
plication 


F THE more readily soluble forms, 

burned lime or water-slaked lime, 
are used the applications should be 
smaller and, hence must be made 
more frequently. While the other 
two forms soon become carbonate in 
the soil, calcium is lost from the soil 
quite largely and rapidly in the drain- 
z<~e water. This loss is likely to be 
inuch less when ground limestone is 
used, especially if it be not too finely 
ground. Of course, if only enough is 
to be applied to supply immediate or 
present needs, or for correcting the 
acidity present, then slaked lime 
should probably be used, but as the 
amount exactly required for this pur- 
pose cannot be known by the farmer 
and the cost of frequent applications 
is considerable it is generally best to 
make a rather liberal application of 
ground limestone not oftener than 
every five or six years. If as much as 
two tons per acre of a rather coarse- 
ly ground limestone be applied, none 
of which will fail to go through a 
quarter-inch screen, there will be 
enough dust to supply present needs 
and the coarser material will gradu- 
ally become available as required. 
The advantages will be that less fre- 
quent applications wilt be required, 
that less will be lost in the drainage 
water by leaching, and the coarsely 
ground material is cheaper, because 
the cost of grinding is less than for 
the finely ground limestone. If slak- 
ed lime is used, from 500 to 2,000 
pounds per acre may be applied every 
two to four years. If ground lime- 
stone is used, from one.to four tons 
should be applied per acre every five 
to ten years. 

& 


When to Apply 


HE “lime” may be applied when 

most convenient, and as a gen- 
eral rule the time it can be done most 
conveniently and at least cost is the 
time it should be applied. But there 
are certain considerations of more 
or less importance which may well 
influence the time of application, oth- 
er things being equal. Even when 
burned or quick lime is bought, it is 
water slaked before it is applied, so 
“lime” is really applied to the soil, 
either in the hydroxide (water slak- 
ed) or the carbonate (ground lime- 
stone) form. When the caustic or 
water-slaked form is used, the fall is 
a good time to apply, especially on 
grass lands or for spring seeded 
crops. If the land is sour and al- 
falfa, red clover, melilotus, or other 
crop, to which a sour soil is very ob- 
jectionable, is to be sowed it is well 
to apply the “lime” at least three or 
four weeks before seeding. The car- 
bonate form (ground limestone) may 
be applied at any time without risk of 
injuring seeds or a growing crop. 
There is little danger to seeds from 
the use of water slaked lime if it is 
thoroughly mixed with the top three 
or four inches of the soil. 


If water-slaked lime is well mixed 


with the soil there is little danger of 
loss of ammonia or nitrogen from 
fertilizers applied soon after, but 
when hydrated or water-slaked lime 
is used it is probably better to wait 
two or three weeks before applying 
stable manure or using other fertiliz- 
ers containing nitrogen compounds. 
This does not however, apply to the 
use of ground limestone which may 
be mixed with the soil at any time. 
& 


How to Apply Lime 


N APPLYING lime to the land it is 

important that it be spread evenly, 
and evenly and thoroughly mixed 
with the top three or four inches of 
soil. It should not be left on the sur- 
face, especially if water-slaked lime 
is applied. There is probably no bet- 
ter way than to apply the lime to 
plowed land and then disk in thor- 
oughly. There are machines’ or 
spreaders used for putting out lime 
and rock phosphate, but most of that 
applied in the South must be done by 
hand with shovels, and with only 
small quantities to apply this method 
will prove about as satisfactory as 
any. Where larger quantities are to 
be put out the spreader may be used 
to advantage. 

When possible rock lime, or ground 
limestone, should be bought in bulk in 
car lots. Bags cost money and if a 
tight wagon bed is used in hauling, 


the lime can be handled better in 
bulk than in sacks. 
When rock or burned lime is 


bought it should be placed in heaps 
of a size and a sufficient distance 
apart to make the application requir- 
ed per acre. Twenty-pound heaps, 
twenty feet apart make about one ton 
to the acre. About three gallons of 
water may be poured slowly over 
each heap, and then the heap covered 
with soil and left until the mass be- 
comes a fine powder. If it is then 
mixed with soil before being distribu- 
ted the work will be less disagreea- 
ble. The ground limestone may be 
simply scattered with shovels at the 
rate desired and is much more pleas- 
ant to apply. 





Reference Special Almost Takes Place 
of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 


WANT to compliment you on your 

“Reference Special.” It is the best 
of its kind I have ever seen. It al- 
most takes the place of “Webster’s 
Unabridged” in my home. I have re- 
ferred to its pages many times al- 
ready for information. 

You see, I am making a great big 
effort to shake the “yoke” of a cot- 
ton slave. I am a mechanic turned 
farmer and starting my third crop. 
I got experience alone out of my last 
two crops. This year I am not able 
to cut my acreage of cotton, but am 
increasing my acreage of corn, sor- 
ghum, potatoes, and “bacon sprouts.” 
Last year I could not borrow money 
to pay for groceries to make a crop; 
had to resort to the store account 
method, and my account footed up 
$228 for eight months of starvation. 

This year $75 worth of clothes and 
groceries will run me, and if the good 
Lord smiles on me this year I will bid 
adieu to 15°and 20 per cent interest 
on borrowed money and store cred- 
its, for I am Irish enough to dig a liv- 
ing out of the soil and Dutch enough 
to economize on what I can dig up. 
Verily, the way of tenant farming 
is hard. We have to fight chinch 
bugs in our corn, boll weevils and 
wooly worms in cotton fields, and the 
Bruin family in markets. 

I will close by wishing you an 
abundance of success with the best 
farm paper in the United States, and 
may its pages continue to shine with 
the many bright and newsy articles. 


Blossom, Texas. J. E. WARNER. 





In New Jersey one morning Perkins look- 
ed over his fence and said to his neighbor: 
“What are you burying in that hole?” 
“I'm just replanting some of my seeds, 

that’s all,” was the response. 
‘Seeds!"’ exclaimed Perkins angrily. “ 


looks more like one of my hens,” 
“That's all right,’’ came 

the other side of the fence, 

inside.’’—Exchange. 


from the man on 
“The seeds are 
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» PLANT LESS COTTON SEED 
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Plant your cotton evenly spaced, a seed every 2 to 6 imcheg. No bunches. No skips, 
ae A Ledbetter “One Seed” Planter or Lister 

will insure a better stand planting a bushel of seed to three acres than a 

bushel to the acre planted the old way. No seed are wasted in useless 


bunching. You save seed—save a big i z 
part of chopping labor, and plants 
grow better because not over-crowded. , 7 


THE NEW No-@ FEDBETTER “ONE SEED” PLANTER 


GEAR DRIVE 


, is the last word in Planter building. Strong, simple, easy to 
\ handle and free from troubles. Drives from both wheels 
alike and runs steady and true. 
_ Positive force feed insures perfect plant- 
ing of cotton, corn, peanuts, peas, kaffir, maize 
and all row crops—cannot crush seed. 
WRITE FOR BOOK giving full particulars, 
Say whether you use Riding or Walking Plant- 
ers or heavy Listers. 


The Southern Plow Co., co2 ElmSt., Dallas, Texas 











You can make every acre a’ 


ri > i 
yeu bout i by toe prize acre, just as good an acre as if 


and also cut your usual labor cost in half 









by using the Fowler Cultivator. The Fowler Cultivator estab- y stain 
lishes a new principle of cultivation—it works above crop roots Prospect, 


and makes such a perfect dust mulch that those who use it 
don’t care whether it rains or not. Uncle Sam says: “If 
roots are broken, the plant will preduce other roots, but 
at the expense of the vitality and food supply. For 
retaining soil moist- 
ure a loose mulch 
2 or 3 inches thick 


Ky., writes: 
*T started down 
; the row with my 

Fowler and looked 

a back at its work. The 
Pi) pci gman like they were 
t —_ if swept, they w: ls 
should be maintained.” You g —— I ran back my ae Gan. 
can destroy more grass and weeds ss phone to order the other 
in one day with one mule with the Fowler We ‘ three at the local dealer's 
than in two days with any other tool. All \@¥ ; before someone 
this is worth knowing about. The whole Se: = 


story is in our catalog. Write today.  ™ eZ 
THE HARRIMAN MANUFACTURING COMP 
THE BEST WAY TO 


BEAT THE BOLL WEEVIL 


IS TO STUDY OUR BOOK 


*“*“THE BOLL WEEVIL PROBLEM’? 
By B.L. MOSS 


Managing Editor of the Progressive Farmer 
and put its teachings into practice 


Cloth,75 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 
With The Progressive Farmer one year, cloth $1.40; paper $1.15. 
ORDER YOURS TODAY 


THIS MAN SPENT $1.20. 
It Pay to Advertise? 


INVINCIBLE FARM, 


H. A. BAILEY. PROPRIETOR. 
BREEDZK OF 
BOURBON RED TURKEYS, 
WHITE WYANDOTTE CHICKENS 
BERKSHIRE HOGS, MARLBORO CORN 
AND CLEVELAND COTTON. 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 


The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’’ 
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She’s The 


Money Cow 

She makes use of every ounce 
of feed. Her milk is the richest 
of all the breeds in butter fat 


and solids, She is rugged and 
vigorous — will thrive in any 
climate, She milks steadily. 
She is beautiful and gentle, 
She’s the mortgage lifter. She’s 
the cow for the everyday farmer, 
yetshe’s the rich man’s pride,too. 
And she’s the cow for the family. 

Our free book, “About Jersey 
Cattle,” proves these things. 
Send forit now—a postal willdo 
— it’s interesting and instructive, 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
392 West 23rd Street © New York City 














BROOK SIDE FARM BERKSHIRES 


Are some hog as well as some pedigree. 
Our breeding is the best. 

Our mottu: Size, Quality and Individuality. 
Pigs Cholera Immuned and Registered. 


BROOK SIDE FARM 
Griffin & Bass., Props. Leslie, Ga. 











POLAND CHINA " 


Big Type Poland China Pigs for 
sale: Descendants of AW onder, Big 
Orange and Long King, the largest 
and best on earth. 


Oo. W. COLEMAN 
Montpelier Mississippi 











FERTILIZING SUGAR CANE 


Effect on Yield of Cane and Quality 
of Syrup—Is Manure in Moderate 
Amounts Harmful? 


HE time for the planting of sugar 
cane is at hand throughout the 
the region north of Florida. As this 
is a crop that usually fertilized 
more highly than 
most field crops, 
farmers are per- 
plexed as to what 
fertilizers to use 
for this crop. 
Those farmers are 
still more at 
who grow cane on 
pine lands 
similar to those 
on which the Florida Experiment 
Station made at Gainesville six years 
tests of fertilizers. For in those ex- 
periments (reported in Press Bulle- 
tins 234 and 235) potash proved to be 
the fertilizer chiefly needed by that 
Florida soil. The same tests showed 
that potash was more influential than 
either nitrogen or phosphoric acid in 
raising the percentage of crystaliza- 
ble sugar in the juice. The juice of 
the plots on which no potash was 
used contained about 1 per cent less 
of this form of sugar than the juice 
from any other plots. 
The average yields of green mate- 
rial per acre of Japanese sugar cane 
were as follows 


is 


sea 


sandy 





PROF. DUGGAR 


Tons 

Dried blood and muriate of potash.... 10.95 

Acid phosphate and muriate of potash 9.65 
Acid phosphate, dried blood and muri- 

MCG TOF POCGSN 5 i.6 55.00.6084 0 0eod 6eRee 10.91 
Acid phosphate, dried blood and sul- 

phate of potash .......e-seccceceee 11.99 


We are not this year much con- 
cerned with the fact that in these 
combinations sulphate of potash af- 
forded a larger yield than did muriate 
of potash, by 1.08 tons per acre. But 
since lime liberates some potash from 
the soil we are concerned with its 
effects on yield of cane and quality of 









Gilts and Pigs. 


For Catalogue address: 


N. REYNOLDS, 
@f the R. by Reynolds Tobacco Co., Owner 





TAMWORTH AUCTION 
Wednesday, March 29th, 1916 


50—HEAD—50 
At Westview Stock Farm 


144 Miles West of Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


The best families of the breed are represented in this 
sale, and all are good individuals. 


Our herd has always been healthy, and our sows very 
prolific, and their pigs rapid growers. 
a number of young Boars, Brood Sows (bred and open), 
These hogs are great grazers, good pen 
hogs, and when fed in comparison with others, they show 
their superiority. Their produce is of the highest quality. 


Westview Stock Farm 


Route 1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 








This lot consists of 


D. J. LYBROOK, 
anager 





















impera 
Col.,” “Jack’s Friend” and others. 


to run 2 5-car special train from Selma to Orrville. 
10:30 after the trains from Birmingham. 


Igleheart and Reppert, Auctioneers. 


WEST DALLAS FARMS, 





GO DUROCS AT AUCTION 60 
Orrville, Ala., Mar. 30th, ’16 


50 bred Sows and 10 choice Boars, and all ak by* “Fan- 


cy Pal,” “Cardinal,” ,, Superba,” “Top ol Cherry 
King,” Pa “Col. High Chief, p "Fancy, Col.” 
“Im tor,”” “Orion Chief” “Premier Col.,’ Tipp 


An outstanding offering of good, useful brood sows and gilts; they 
are bred right to go out and make money. Write us for catalogs 
mentioning this paper, and send mail bids to F. D. Hen 
For convenience of those who attend these great sal 
This trai 
Meridian, Mobile, 
The train will return to Selma at 5-30 p.m. There will be'a free barbecue dinner at 12 o’clock. 
Remember eur Bereford sale the 29th, ceme to both sales. 


Dunaway & Lambert, Owners, 





it, who will take care of your r mail bids sanetuliy. 

es, we have made arrangements with the L. &N. Ry,, 
n will leave Selma on the morning of the 29th at 
and Anniston have come in. 





ORRVILLE, ALA. 








syrup. The use of one ton of gicund 
limestone per acre every aiteruate 
year increased the average aunual 
yield by 1.71 tons per acre. Morcover, 
the use of lime had no unfavorable 
effect on the quality or su outent 
of the juice. 

Other experiments and experience 
indicate that on most of the soils 
north of Florida on which sugar cane 
grown, potash, though helpful, is 
not the chief requirement of this 
crop. More irequently nitrogen is 
most needed. The nitrogen cannot 
be supplied this year as has frequent- 
ly been the case, by the use of cotton 
seed. He is best prepared to fertilize 
sugar cane economically who can 
grow it where there was a luxuriant 
growth of velvet beans in 1915. How- 
ever, the commercial sources of ni- 
trogen are all to be considered. 

Stable manure not often used 
as a fertilizer for sugar cane because 
of unfavorable effects on the quality 
of syrup from growing sugar cane on 
old barn lots. The writer’s opinion is 
that this result is due to the excess 
rather than to the mere presence of 
stable manure. Readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer would be helped by 
statements from farmers telling the 
effects, if any, of limited amounts of 
stable manure on sugar cane. Cer- 
tainly the writer would be glad to 
get evidence that would either con- 
firm or disprove the view mentioned 
above. 

Of course stable manure 
amounts promotes late 
consequent immaturity of sugar cane 
at harvest time. This is probably its 
main unfavorable effect. We need to 
know what maximum amount of ma- 
nure may be used without causing 
growth of cane to continue so late in 
the fall as to affect unfavorably the 
quality of syrup. 
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J. F. DUGGAR. 





FACTORS INFLUENCING CORN 
YIELDS 





Soil Fertility and Preparation, Time 
of Planting, Varieties, and Seed Se- 
lection Are All Matters that Must 
Be Looked to If We Are to Increase 
Our Corn Crops 
T HAS been estimated by the Unit- 
ed States Department ot Agricul- 

ture that more than 105,000,000 bush- 

els of corn is shipped into the cotton 
states annually. The estimated value 
of this more than $82,000,000. At 
the same time the cotton section 
holds the world’s record in the pro- 
duction of this crop; for in several 


is 


| instances considerably more than 200 


bushels per acre have been made. For 
this reason we may say then that the 


| possibilities for corn production must 


as great in the Cotton Belt as in 
any other part of the country. Espec- 
ially is this true with regard to cli- 
matic conditions. 

If the natural advantages for corn 
production are so great in the cotton 
territory, why is it necessary for this 
section to import this cereal from 
other parts of the country? While 
others are debating the economy of 
growing cotton with which to buy 
corn, let us say here that this enor- 
mous importation necessary be- 
cause of our low acre yields, and that 
the yields can be increased. 

The statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture show that with the ex- 
ception of that which is shipped to 
Texas, the vast bulk of this corn is 
sent to the southeastern states, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. These states produced as an 
average only 16.9 bushels per acre 
for the 10-year period, 1905-1914. The 
average for the entire country for the 
same period was 26.6 bushels per acre. 
If the present acreage grown to this 
crop in these states, then, could be 
made to produce as much per acre as 
the average of the whole country, not 
only would it not be necessary to im- 
port corn, but there would be some to 
spare other sections. At this rate the 


be 
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cotton territory would then be mak- 


L 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


nearly 174,000,000 bushels more- 
than is grown at the present time. 
3ut how can the acre yields of the 
crop be increased? Those factors 
such as drainage, lime, rotations, the 
addition of organic matter, tillage, 
and the use of commercial fertilizers, 
all of which tend to increase the fer- 
tility of the soil, necessarily influence 
the yields of the crop. But these are 
not the only factors bearing on the 
question, important as they are. And 
they are not the only ones that need 
consideration by the farmer. 

The date of planting affects the 
yield. Experiments at various exper- 
iment stations show that this is an 
important factor. At the Illinois sta- 
tion for example, it was shown that 
as an average of seven years, nine 
plantings, one week apart, beginning 
in the latter part of April, varied in 
yield from 48 to 62 bushels per acre 
from early till the mid-season plant- 
ings, and that the yield varied from 
62 to 21 from the middle to the late 


ing 


plantings. The tendency for too 
many corn farmers is to negiect 
proper. preparation of the soil, and 


hasten the work of planting, which, 
as a general thing, is done too early. 

The rate of planting plays an im- 
portant part in determining the yield 
of the crop. The results of many ex- 
periments show this to be the case. 
At the Tennessee Station, for exam- 
ple, the average yield of nine differ- 
ent varieties, for a period of six 
years, on rich soil was 688 when 
planted at the rate of 6,000 stalks per 
acre. When the rate of planting was 
increased to 8,000 stalks the yield was 
increased to 77 bushels, or a little 
more than eight bushels per acre 
more than at the first rate of plant- 
ing. At the rate of 10,000 stalks per 
acre the yield was only 72.5 bushels, 
or 4.5 bushels less than at the 8,000 
rate of planting. 

The variety of corn is also impor- 
tant in this connection. Some varie- 
ties are adapted to poor soils, and are 
relatively poor yielders on rich soils. 
On the other hand, there are some 
varieties that are especially adapted 
to rich soils and are not good produc- 
ers on poor soils. Some varieties are 
popular for both conditions without 
any apparent reasons. The Batts’ 
Prolific is an example. In a five-year 
test at the Tennessee Experiment 
Station, Albemarle Prolific made more 
than ten bushels per acre more than 
did Batts’ Prolific. At the same sta- 
tion, Huffman produced on an aver- 
age of six crops 77 bushels per acre, 
while another variety, Hickory King, 
made 71 bushels. This was on rich 
soil. When the same varieties were 
grown on poor soil, the Huffman 
gave only 28 bushels, while the Hick- 
ory King yielded nearly 41 bushels. 
The variety, then, is a factor in de- 
termining the yield of the crop on 
any soil. 

Quality of seed influences the yield. 
Seed of strong vitality gives more 
vigorous plants, a better stand and 
hence a better yield. Local seed of 
the same sort is better as a rule than 
imported seed. Selected seed, that is, 
seed selected from plants giving high 
yields, much better than seed not 
so selected. Experiments have shown 
that the yields may be increased as 
much as eight or ten bushels per acre 
by such selections. These selections 
can be made only by an ear-to-row 
test, in which ears are compared in 
their yielding ability. 

With more time to the preparation 
of the soil, and a consequent later 
planting; with some thought, time 
and tests given to the determining 
the optimum number of stalks per 
acre; and tests as to the best variety 
to use on the soil now used for the 
growth of the crop, and some atten- 
tion to the matter of getting well se- 
lected seed—selected by ear-to-row 
test—there is no reason why the 
South should not be the corn section 
of the country. 


is 


J. C. PRIDMORE. 
Knoxville, Tenn: 





Our Jubilee Offer gives you the best plan 


neighborhood a read- 


ever for making your 
ing neighborhood. 
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Saturday, March 11, 1916] 


SPLENDID OUTLOOK FOR BOYS’ 
WORK IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Boys Are Getting Big Yields at Low 
Cost, Thus Proving That They are 
Learning Good Methods — How 
Boys Can Join 





HE extremely low cost per 
bushel at which some of the 
corn club boys produced their 
corn proves that not only are the 
boys learning to grow large yields 


of corn per acre, but that they are-is 


doing it by following good meth- 
ods of farming and not by the 
extravagant use of fertilizer. For 
several years the boys have been 
urged to sow clover and other winter 
cover crops and to grow summer le- 
gumes in rotation in order to build 
up their soil. These instructions have 
had their effect to the extent that 50 
per cent of the boys reporting in 1915 
stated that they had some kind of 
cover crop sowed on the land to be 
used in the 1916 contest. The fact 
that the following 12 boys grew 100 
bushels and more of corn per acre at 
less than 20 cents per bushel is proof 
positive that they have been follow- 
ing good methods. 

Bushels Cost Per 


Name County Per Acre’ Bushel 
Ledford Hall, Rowan, 141.4 11.2 cents 
Edgar Wilkins, Alamance, 112.3 12.4 cents 
Hallie Bowling, Durham, 111 14.7 cents 
Earl Smart, Macon, 182.2 18.4 cents 
Austin Sain, Lincoln, 103.5 12.9 cents 
Worth Lynn, Wake, 100.5 13 cents 
Talvis Shearin, Wake, 119.1 16 cents 
Freedom Higgins, Yancey, 106.4 14.6 cents 
John Smart, Macon, 112.5 18.5 cents 
Edd Miller, Surry, 119 19.4 cents 
Christian Luther, Bune'’be, 104.4 19.6 cents 
Algernon Alexander, “ 100 12.7 cents 


Ledford Hall, of Rowan County, 
who made the best record in the 
State, produced his yield of 141.4 bush- 
els at 11.2 cents per bushel, upon what 
was considered the poorest farm in 
Rowan County ten years ago. 

With the addition of the pig and 
poultry club work, through which the 
winter cover crops and summer le- 
gumes may be partly utilized, and by 
the addition of “The Crop Rotation 
Club”, we expect in 1916 to empha- 
size more than ever before the grow- 
ing of soil-building crops. 


The prospects for a large enroll- 
ment and for especially good work by 
the club members are very bright for 
1916. The applications for enrollment 
are coming in at the rate of 100 to 
200 each day. Every boy in the state 
between the ages of 10 and 18 years 
should join before the enrollment 
closes. 


The short course for members of 
the boys’ agricultural clubs will be 
held at A. & M. College again this 
summer. We want not less than 500 
boys in attendance upon this meeting 
in August, probably the week begin- 
ning August 21. 

Several Congressmen in the state 
are offering scholarships to the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College to 
the boys in their respective districts 
making the best record in corn club 
work, according to the state’s basis 
of award. 

A prominent nurseryman in Geor- 
gia has offered four dozen choice pe- 
can trees as prizes in the 1916 con- 
test, and a number of counties have 
very interesting lists of local prizes, 
in addition to the valuable list of 
prizes offered by The Progressive 
Farmer. 

Who May Join the Corn Club 

NY white boy or girl in North 

Carolina, between the ages of 10 
and 18 years on January 1 of the year 
of enrolling is eligible for member- 
ship. 

The rules of the club are that the 
member shall prepare, cultivate and 
harvest one or more acres,—only re- 
porting one acre—of corn, doing all 
the work himself, except that small 
boys may secure help in breaking 
land, harvesting and any heavy work 
they are physically unable to do. The 
members may use only $10 worth of 
commercial fertilizer. This does not 
mean they are required to use $10 
worth, but that they must not use 
more than $10 worth. They may use 
none at all if the soil conditions jus- 
tify. . 


Each member may use as much sta- 
ble or barnyard manure as_ he 
chooses, provided he charge the same 
at $2 per ton, or large two-horse wa- 
gon load, and $1 for each one-horse 
wagon load. 

When the names of those interest- 
ed are sent in an application card is 
mailed to each address. When this 
card is properly filled out, giving all 
the information asked for, and a 
check or cross mark put after the 
club the applicant wishes to join, he 
then regularly enrolled, and re- 
ceives all circulars and bulletins. Ev- 
ery boy or girl who signs and returns 
this card, thus becoming a member, is 
expected to follow instructions and 
send-in a report in the fall. All prizes 
will be awarded on the following ba- 
sis: 

Yield, 30 per cent; profit, 30 per 
cent; exhibit, 20 per cent; and best 
written history, 20 per cent. It is 
therefore seen that large yield counts 
less than one-third; and unless a boy 
writes the history, and shows some 
of his corn when requested, there is 
not much chance for him to win. A 
greater effort than ever before will 
be made in 1916 to get every member 
to report. In this the parents can 
render inestimable service by encour- 
aging the boy at all times, and by 
helping him fill out his report. 

T. E. BROWNE, 
Agent in Charge North Carolina 
Corn Club Work, West Raleigh. 





TWO TOBACCO PROBLEMS 


First, What Shall We Do About Fer- 
tilizers?—Second, How Will New 
British Ruling Affect Prices? 


TOBACCO farmer from Wilson 
County, N. C., writes: “Am al- 
most a new farmer and would like to 
have some information as to the pre- 
paration of fertil- 
izer for tobacco 
on light sandy soil 
as potash i186 
scarce. Would 
like to use as 
much as_ 1,000 
pounds per acre 
of some good mix- 
ture.” 
If this man has 
saved up and kept 








MR. MOSS 
dry his wood ashes, he can get out 
all right by using the following mix- 
ture: 


500 pounds cottonseed meal per acre, 

300 pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate per 

600 pounds peciwens ashes per acre, 

This will be the equivalent of about 
1,200 pounds 3-6-3 mixture, which is a 
very good proportion for the sandy 
soils in the Coastal Plain section. He 
should not mix ashes with balance of 
fertilizer unless it is going to be put 
in the ground at once and covered up. 

If no ashes are available, stable 
manure should be applied at the rate 
of two to four loads per acre in the 
drill thirty to sixty days before plant- 
ing, covered up, and later when he is 
ready to apply fertilizer open up the 
furrow, apply fertilizer, 600 to 800 
pounds 2-8-2 per acre, then bed the 
land ready for planting. 

An inquiry from South Carolina 
reads: “We are absolutely in the 
dark as to the present demand for 
bright tobacco. I saw in the papers 
a few days ago that the British Gov- 
ernment had forbidden the importa- 
tion of certain articles of luxury, to- 
bacco being one. From what you 
may know of the tobacco situation, 
do you see reason why bright tobac- 
cos will sell for less the coming sea- 
son than they have for the past 
year?” 

From the large number of inquiries 
coming in from parties in the bright 
tobacco district, it seems that the 
man from South Carolina is not alone 
in being in the dark about planting a 
crop of tobacco this year. It looks 
now as if the margin of profit on the 
tobacco crop might be smaller than 
it has been. Still the large tobacco 
companies are not much disposed to 
cut this margin so close as to prevent 


the growth of it. It is also very for- 
tunate that the British Government 
passed this law as early in the season 
as it did, as it gives the farmers time 
to rearrange their plans about this 
year’s crop. It certainly would have 
been very unfortunate indeed had the 
crop been made and harvested be- 
fore this action was taken. I do not 
think this is the year to make a big 
crop of tobacco. Fertilizers are ex- 
tremely high and the potash in them 
is low; consequently the chances for 
making a profitable crop of tobacco 
are certainly not good. It does look 
as if this would be a mighty good 
year to make all the provisions on 
the farm and to use all the economy 
possible in making the crop, but not 
to sacrifice the crop by stinting plant 
food where it is needed. 

After all has been said as to the 
probable effects of this ruling on the 
prices of the next year’s crop of to- 
bacco, all, to a very large extent must 
be a guess, as it is doubtful if any 
one can foretell the effects it will 
have. Still there is one thing that 
must be remembered: the United 
Kingdom imports in round numbers 
about 120,000,000 pounds of tobacco 
annually from the United States, the 
larger part of this being flue-cured 
tobacco. In 1914 a total of 174 million 
pounds of tobacco was imported from 
the United States. I have not been 
able to get the figures on flue-cured 
tobacco, consequently cannot say 
what percentage of the total is flue- 
cured; but with a normal crop pro- 
duced it certainly looks as if it might 
affect the prices. E. G. MOSS. 

Oxford, N. C. 


Get These Books and 
Bulletins 


Massachusetts Experiment Station, Amherst, 
Mass.—Bulletin No. 163—White Diar- 
rhoea in Young Chicks. 

Nebraska Experiment Station, Lincoln, Neb. 

Bulletin No. 155—Rotations and Tillage 
Methods in Western Nebraska; 

Extension Bulletin No, 82—Lunches for 
the Rurat School. 

Wyoming Experiment 
Vyvo.—Bulletins— 

No. 106, I—Cottonseed Cake Versus Cold 
Pressed Cottonseed Cake for Beef Cows; 
TI—Mixed Grains Versus Cottonseed 
Cake for Growing Beef Cattle; 

No. 107—Swine Feeding. 

Michigan Experiment Station, East Lansing, 
Mich.—Technical Bulletins— 

No. 20+-Experiments on the Control of the 
Root-knot Nematode; 

No. 22—Effect of Temperature on Some 
of the Most Important Physical Pro- 
cesses in Soils. 

California Experiment Station, Berkeley, 
Cal.—Bulletin No. 262—Citrus Diseases 
of Florida and Cuba Compared With 
Those of California. 

California Experiment Station, Berkeley, 
Cal.—Circulars: 

No, 1385—Official Tests of Dairy Cows; 

No. 138—The Silo in California Agricul- 

ture. 

Oregon Agricultural Cellege, Corvallis, Ore. 

College Bulletin No. 218—Methods of 
Cleaning. 

Washington Experiment Station, Pullman, 
Wash.—Bulletin No. 126—Bunt or Stink- 
ing Smut of Wheat. 

Nevada Experiment Station, Reno, Nevada. 

Bulletin No. 82 (June, 1915)—The Control 
of Contagious Epithelioma in Chickens 
by Vaccination. 

United States Livestock Sanitary Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill.—Bulletin No. 8—Reso- 
lutions Adopted at Convention. 

Texas Farmers’ Congress, College Station, 
Texas—Rural Credits—By Senator Mor- 
ris Sheppard, 

















Station, Laramie, 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


At THE beginning of the past we there 
was a decline of % cent in the Savannah 
quotations, and since then the market has 
been without further change. This decline 
was not indicative of any very general 
weakening on the part of holders, but as re- 
marked here before, there are always some 
lots held more or less on speculation which 
are liable to be forced out on depressed peri- 
ods. While the demand is not particularly 
active, moderate offerings suffice to satisfy it, 
and serve to create an impression of general 
abundance, when in reality the supply would 
be found scarce on a normal demand. 

The speculative markets have been ad- 
versely affected by the renewal of interna- 
tional tension, and the recognized gravity of 
the relations with Germany over the sub- 
marine controversy. The effect has been bad 
on the financial markets, and besides the 
transportation question has become further 
complicated. Moreover, the trade seems to 
persist in figuring on a heavy increase in 
the coming acreage and to ignore the va- 
rious conditions which point in another 
direction. Exports for February were much 
larger than for the month before, and it 
looks as if all will be wanted that is avail- 
able. No effort should be made to sell on a 
dull market, and then there would be no 
weakening in prices. There is no excess cot- 
ton this year, and all that is necessary to 
do is to continue to exercise the same sort 
of patient forbearance which proved so effi- 
ecacious last fall. "Vv. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 
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Send Coupon 
For These Books 


Send no money. The coupon alone 
will bring this great agricultural li- 
brary which tells every important 
secret of successful farming. 

Read the free shipment offer we 
make here. Also offer which brings 
12 articles on farming by Hon. F. p. 
Coburn. And a Manual and farming 
advice by Mr. Coburn—free. 


Farmer’s 
Cyclopedia 


Authentic Records, U. S. Dept. Agriculture 


7 great volumes, 5,000 pages, 3,000,000 
words. Every fact obtained from Agri- 
cultural Department records, Informa- 
tion which cost the government over 
$4,000,000.00 to collect and classify. Tells 
how to get bigger crops, and how to 
make more money from cattle, hogs, 
sheep, poultry and the orchard. Gives 
important facts about soils and fertiliza- 
tion. Tells how to plan farm buildings. 
Shows how to avoid costly mistakes and 
how to operate a farm on business prin- 
ciples. Every farming topic fully covered. 


Free Shipment Offer 


Mail coupon below. You will get the 
books sent prepaid for 10 days’ free ex- 
amination, If you want them send $1.50 
down—then $2 monthly until $27.50 is 
paid. ‘Less than 8 cents a day—and over 
a year to pay. Otherwise return them at 
our expense. If you buy now you save 
7.50 on former price. Anyhow, see the 
books. Send the coupon. 


A valuable manual written by Hon, F. 
D. Coburn to help you study the Cyclo- 
pedia to best advantage. Hundreds of 
valuable suggestions. This free with the 
7 big volumes. 


Special Extra! 


If you buy the Cyclopedia, you will 
also get Country Life in America for 1 
year—12 issues, to contain 12 articles on 
profitable farming by Mr. Coburn. Regu- 
lar price $4.00. A whole year of farming 
information from America’s greatest 
agriculturist—extra with the Cyclopedia 
—if you accept now. 


Coburn’s Advice Free 
As a subscriber to the Cyclopedia you 
will be entitled to advice from Mr, Co- 
burn on any farming question at any 
time. He will help you solve any prob- 
lem that comes up in your daily work. 
This service you will get in addition to 
the Cyclopedia—and not a cent extra to 

pay. Order while this offer lasts. 


SEND THIS COUPON 


Accept free shipment offer now. 
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HUSTLER 





“em USTLER’®’ 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 

HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Te an first clase Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem,N.@. 


and Columbia, S. €. 
Address Nearest Point. 









GERMANY CAN’T 
Ship us potash salts for fertilizers. Get a Lindsey Com- 
post Drill; save labor and at the same time make your 
stable and lot manure do you the most possible good. 
Your address on sky. card wili bring our catalogue. 


L & SON, Dept. 22, 
75 Elmira Plaee, ATLANTA, GA. 
co" 


THE EBUCATIONAL MONTHLY— 








The Leading Educatiomal Journal 
of the South. Wants representa- 
tives in the Southern states. 

For particulars, and advertising 
matter, address all communications 
to 


THE EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 
ATHENS, GEORGIA. 
J 














= 
age UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


The Medical College of Virginia 
School of Nursing, 


At the Memorial Hospital, Richmond, Va. 


Offers to women of superior education 
and culture, between the ages of 20 and 
30 years, a thorough course of training 
in general nursing, covering a period of 
three years, that can not be surpassed by 
any hospital in the South, graduates re- 
ceiving a diploma from the College. 

For full information, apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, 
THE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
RICHMOND. VA, 
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Our catalogue of 
nse shows how to 
BUY RIGHT. IT’S FREE. 
SGER BRAND Roofing 
-Fibre, Wool- Felt, thoroly 
Mineral Asphal 


), Catalog pl 
“The Farmer’s Old Relia’ 


ence Co., Box E Clarksville, Tenn. 











Big Opportunities : 


For progressive farmers in Bruns- 
wick County, Va. Good soil; all crops 
thrive—cotton, tobacco, corn, wheat, 
grasses, etc. Good markets, excellent ship- 
ping facilities, good roads, fine water; no 
malaria; good schools, churches, neighbors. 
The undersigned has no land to sell—we are 
simply interested in getting in touch with 
industrious farmers seeking an ideal loca- 
tion. Write today for particulars. 


JOHN B. LEWIS 
| Box 165 


Lawrenceville, Va. 
MONEY IN SQUABS. 


Squabs from our carneau weigh a pound at four 
weeks old. Largest squabs, easy to raise, big 
profits, best pigeon known, Write for particu- 
lars. RIVERSIDE SQUAB YARDS, Courtland, Va. 


























GIRLS’ CANNING CLUBS IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Forty-seven Counties Organized for 
Work This Year—Farm Women 
Deeply Interested—How to Become 
a Member 


N THE past year in North Carolina 

there were 37 counties doing or- 
ganized canning club work, with a to- 
tal enrollment of 2,914. This was an 
increase over the previous year of 5 
counties and 1,414 members. These 
club girls were enrolled in 200 clubs, 
with 173 supervisors. One hundred 
per cent of the 37 counties organized 
in home demonstration work have 
sent in their annual reports, and the 
following has been recorded by club 
members: 
Total number products in tin and 

ST ST eee Te ere eT eT 633,447 


Value of products sold fresh and 
used at home 


Cees ececressereeee® 


Total value of products 


6,025.61 





"OCG COSt-OL PTOGUCW: 64 sissies $ 
TEOPCRS WTOWUG bs. Weiss 6 dees ee C600 w-8 
Average cost per member 

Average profit per member ......$ 


Last fall we put into operation in 
several counties a codperative mar- 
keting plan whereby the girls of each 
club were able to make all the ar- 
rangements for the sale of their own 
products. Our slogan is “Sell in your 
own community, your own county, 
your own state!” It is costly to ship 
in less than carload lots, and there is 
an excellent market to be found at 
home, as our 1914 and 1915 sales have 
already shown. 

The counties organized for 1916, 
both in home demonstration and in 
canning club work, number 47—near- 
ly 50 per cent of the counties in the 
state—while 11 others have agreed to 
appropriate and have asked to be 
taken into the organization as soon 
as we have funds enough to meet this 
apportionment. This we hope to do 
in the fall, that an early start may be 
made in organizing clubs, both for 
women and for girls. 

We find a whole-time woman sup- 
ervisor necessary for the best devel- 
opment of the work in a county; and 
since the counties are appropriating 
$500 and some of them $1,000 or more, 
this, with an apportionment from our 
office, will employ the services of a 
trained woman and assistants through 
the whole year. 

Such an agent not only organizes 
canning clubs for the girls, but gets 
the women of a community together 
in home demonstration clubs. Regu- 
lar programs are sent out from the 
head office for the conduct of these 
meetings, though the agent may vary 
them as she sees the need. At these 
meetings we are demonstrating the 
making and use of home conveniences 
the iceless refrigerator, the fire- 
less cooker, the fly trap, etc.—plant- 
ing home gardens, raising early 
truck for market, grading and mar- 
keting eggs and butter, marketing 
poultry, teaching rug weaving, bas- 
ketry, and the making of brooms and 
shuck mats, doing codperative mar- 
keting of meats and canned products, 
making fancy preserves, etc. Cook- 
ing and the preparations of foods 
constitute a large part of the pro- 
gram of each club, a subject in which 
our women are vitally interested. 

Neither is the social side neglected. 
The agent is encouraging the meet- 
ings once a month of the men, boys, 
women, and girls in a big country life 
gathering where the women can de- 
monstate their skill as cooks and the 
men and young folks use their ingen- 
uity in devising entertainment. The 
following list is sent out as a guide 
though we expect it to be much en- 
riched by the different clubs: 

1. Supper prepared by women for hus- 
bands, club boys, and club girls at farm 
house or school, 

2 Barn party for tobacco workers. 


3. Quilting bees. 

4, Charades and plays. 

5. Old-fashioned square dances in the 
barn. 


6. Picnics, 

7. Lectures and lantern slides. 

The women are everywhere most 
enthusiastic about the meetings, and 
we are expecting an enrollment for 
1916 of at least 2,000. These, with the 
4,000 to 4,500 which seems to be the 


probable number of canning club 
girls, will make an army of workers 
for the upbuilding of the North Caro- 
lina farm home. 

It is only in organized counties that 
we enroll club girls or women and in 
parts of that county only that we can 
allow canning clubs to be formed. To 
produce a standard article for the 
market requires such strict supervis- 
ion that we must be quite sure the 
agent or her assistants can reach all 
sections of the county before a club 
can be organized in each of them. Our 
plan of having sub-agents has greatly 
facilitated the formation of clubs in a 
county. These agents are expected 
to look after the girls during canning 
season and see that there are no in- 
fringements of the standard. The pay 
of such an agent is smail and is 
sometimes raised locally but as her 
club is just around her door we find 
she is satisfied to supplement this 
with what she makes from her own 
crop. 

In many counties there is both a 
canning and a home demonstration 
club in each township. We hope even- 
tually to have both clubs in every 
community; for as the need for super- 
vision decreases in a club which has 
been organized for three years the 
funds raised to pay the supervisor 
may be placed in a new section until 
every section can be organized. When 
the club girl realizes that she has a 
business that will stand or fall ac- 
cording to the standard of the pro- 
ducts she puts upon the market we 
shall feel that she may be depended 
upon to live up to the brand. 


Enrollment Rules 


1. Girls enrolling may be from 10 to 18 
years of age. 

2. Older women may be enrolled in each 
club but may not compete for prizes offered 
girls. These women shall be subject to the 
same rules and regulations governing the 
girls’ work, Club labels will be allowed 
them only on condition that work comes up 
to standard. 

3. Each girl must plant 1-10 acre of to- 
matoes, snap-beans, cucumbers, or some oth- 
er garden vegetable which she is to market 
fresh, use at home, or can. Women may 
use products from their home gardens and 
orchards, 

4, Girls may hire their land broken but 
are expected to do the cultivation, pruning 
and canning, charging up their accounts at 
10 cents an hour for all work done by them- 
selves or others, Mothers’ coiperation is 
asked on days when the canning is too heavy 
for one person. 

5. Each member must keep dai? record 
of her work on special blanks which will be 
furnished—how long she worked, how much 
fertilizer she used, how she combated dis- 
ease, etc. ‘ 

6. Each member must read instructions 
sent her and try to follow them closely. 

7. <All money cleared on her tenth acre 
is to be banked in the girl’s name, that she 
may spend it as she will. We can learn to 
spend wisely only by having money to spend, 
Fathers are asked to agree to this before 
girls shall be enrolled 


JANE S. McKIMMON. 





Possibilities of Peanut Oil Production 
in the South 


HE high price which peanut oil is 

now bringing is inducing a num- 
ber of cotton oil mill men to urge 
farmers to grow peanuts. In some 
quarters crops are being contracted 
for in advance by mill men where 
peanut oil production has not hereto- 
fore existed. In fact the interest has 
almost reached excitement in some 
quarters and there is grave fears that 
there will be disappointment. 

To meet the demands for informa- 
tion of south Georgia farmers, John 
R. Fain, of the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture, was sent to peanut 
growing and marketing centers to 
study the possibilities. His report 
is embodied in a circular issued by 
the College. A conclusion advises 
that if the farmer can contract his 
crop at 75 cents per bushel in ad- 
vance, he can figure a profit of about 
15 cents per bushel, provided the 
yield per acre is as much as 40 bush- 
els, and the cost of growing and har- 
vesting is not over 1 cent per pound. 
If the farmer does not have his crop 
contracted for in advance at a fair 
price and he wants to make the ven- 
ture, it is advised that he be in posi- 
tion to have the crop harvested by 
hogs should the general market be 
off at harvesting time. 

Spanish peanuts were bringing 75 
cents at the time the investigation 
was made, a price influenced consid- 





buy one that will save you the time and 
trouble of getting out and in your vehicle to 
open and close it, eliminate the danger of 
leaving your horse standing alone, and avoid 
exposing yourself to rain, mud and winter 
winds. Buya 


Perfection Automatic Gate 


the cheapest and best automatic gate on the mar- 
ket. The PERFECT! AUTOMATIC HINGE has 
but three parts; is the most simple, durable and 
satisfactory automatic gate device ever invented. 

Write today for particulars and terms. Also for 
agent’s proposition. ° 


PERFECTION AUTOMATIC GATE CO. 


Box B, 


STRASBURG, VA. 
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"ENJOY FAMILY HEALTH 


AND COMFORT 


Why force each family-member to 





exposure of rain, storm 
You may now have a com- ¥ 










and the cold? i 


And there’s no filthy, nox- 
ious odors—even in summer 
—no disease-breeding at- 
mosphere, when you use the 


Kaastine 
Closet System 


It’s a permanent, built- 
in-the house installation 
as neat and attractive 
as any city toilet. En- 
dorsed by healthauthoe 
rities everywhere. . 

No cesspool, water, 
sewer or plumbing 
-—simply Kaustine, a 
ee apie y 

isinfectant — surpris- . , i 
ingly inexpensive. web At as 

If you seek economical health-protection, solid 
city-comfort and cleanliness, write for beautifal 
booklet—write today and state whether interested 
in system for home, school, factory or church. 


Kaustine Co., Dept. 1126 Buffalo, N.¥. 
Also C. P. R. Building, Toronto, Ont. 

















THE BEST WAY TO 


BEAT THE 
BOLL WEEVIL 


Is to study our book 


THE BOLL WEEVIL 
PROBLEM 


By B. L. MOSS 


Managing Editor of the Progressive Farmer, 
and put its teachings into practice. 


Price: Cloth 75c; Paper 50c. 
With Progressive Farmer One Year, 
Cloth, $1.40. Paper, $1.15. 


Order Yours Today. 


Big Cash Profits 


Every Week on Chicks. Write me for details 
showing how beginners with Belle City outfits 
make $10 to $25 a week on day-old chicks. 
Get the facts! Any man, woman, boy or girl 
can do it by following my plan and using my 
= 


















pis 
Belle City 
02,000 .. Get th 
Incubator (ron fold gy the 
Championship Winners in my big free book, 
** Hatching Facts.’” With book comes full de- 


6cription of incubator and brooder—my 10-year 
money-back quatety ee pieces art: 


: Gold Offers. Learn how I 
p——= paid one user $156, another $50, 
many from $45 down. Write me today 

for Free Book. Jim Rohcn, Pres. F 






















i Fr 
Belle City Incubator Co.]] , Prepaid. 1. 
Box 10], Racine, Wis. | : pA econ 








WRITE osers 


and get our 1916 Incubator 
i Book FREE and stpaid. 





NEW FEATHER BEDS 


DON’T PAY double prices for feather beds and 

illows. Send for our FREE big, new catalog. 
aa low prices. Write T: . Agents Wanted. 
American Feather& Pillow Co. Desk 21 Nashville, Tents 
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erably by the market for cottonseed 


oil. The question is, “Can the mills 
continue to pay this price should cot- 
ton seed drop to $25 or $30 per ton?” 
The consensus of opinion of oil mill 
men interviewed is that ordinarily 
they would not be able to pay more 
than from 40 to 60 cents per bushel 
for Spanish peanuts. 

The average yields of peanuts 
through the Carolinas and Virginia 
are from 35 to 40 bushels per acre. 
From several sources it was learned 
that the cost of producing and mar- 
keting peanuts is close to two cents 
per pound. Under normal conditions, 
therefore, a farmer who made from 
35 to 40 bushels and sold them at only 
60 cents per bushel would about break 
even. To do better than this a farm- 
er must either reduce the cost or in- 
crease the yield. 


The question of whether he can do 
better by producing pork with them 
is answered only when one knows 
what the price the nuts are bringing 
in the oil market. If 40 bushels of 
peanuts are grown at one cent per 
pound and are fed to hogs who devel- 
op 200 pounds of pork to the acre 
from feeding on them, and the pork 
is sold at 6 cents per pound live 
weight, it is about a break-even pro- 
position if the nuts are selling at 60 
cents per bushel. If more pounds of 
pork per acre are produced, and if 
the hog brings more per pound—and 
this is possible especially if proper 
supplemental feeding is done,—then 
‘there is a profit if peanuts are worth 
60 cents a bushel. . 

GEO. A. WHITTLE. 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 





OUR WEEKLY LETTER FROM 
SUNNY HOME 





Size of Tile Drains Needed—Get a 
Wind-stacker in Buying a Thresh- 
ing Outfit— Preparing the Spring 
Seed Beds 


NSWERING many letters receiv- 

ed recently, will say that no one 
can tell offhand what sized tile is 
needed to take care of surplus water 
in a certain sec- 
tion, without hav- 
ing knowledge 
the amount of the 
rainfall, the char- 
acter of the soil 
and subsoil as re- 
gards porosity, and 
the amount of fall 
obtainable. It is 
generally consid- 
ered that in a sec- 


of 





MR. FRENCR 
tion having around 45 inches of year- 
ly rainfall, the soil being a fairly tight 
clay loam, with clay subsoil, the en- 
tire surface of the field underdrained 
with lines two to four rods apart, and 


a general fall of four inches in a 
hundred feet of ditch, a six-inch main 
drain will care for the surplus water 
gathered by the lateral drains on 
around 25 acres of land. 


1 cannot tell these people where 
tile can be purchased, above the line 
of Mississippi, at what I consider rea- 
sonable prices. If there are plants 
making three-inch tile and selling the 
product at around $10 per thousand f. 
o. b. and other sizes in proportion, I 
would be glad indeed to hear from 
the owners and would be glad to see 
their advertisement in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. During my recent trip 
ever eastern North Carolina more 
than one hundred men asked me 
where tile could be purchased at rea- 
sonable prices. 

* ok x 


To those of my friends who are 
starting in the growing of small grain 
and who are expecting to purchase a 
threshing outfit, I want to advise 
them by all means to purchase a 
wind-stacking outfit, and get in shape 
to care for their straw in high ricks, 
thus avoiding the great waste of 
straw that is going- on all over the 
greater part of our section, and the 
nasty, dirty work of forking the 
straw and chaff away from the rear 
of the machine. Other advantages 


are, putting the straw where wanted, 
g windy weath- 


traw carrier is used, 


as is not posstble « 


er when the slat s 


and getting the chaff thoroughly 
mixed with the long straw where it 
will keep instead of having it—the 


most valuable part of the product— 
piled up to rot, and last, cutting out 


more than one-half the hand labor 
needed. 
Some advise against the wind- 


stacker because more power is need- 
ed to run it than is required with the 


old-fashioned carrier, but I never saw | 


one in operation that I thought was 
not doing its work of puttigg the 
Straw on the stack cheaper than I[ 
couid do it by hand and doing a far 
better job. 


* * 


, Also 


We should keep in mind when pre- | 


paring our spring seed beds that the 
plant roots of our hoed crops secure 
their food from the lower part of the 
turned soil and not from the upper 
two inches that so many farmers 
make pretty and smooth with the 
idea in mind that they are preparing 
a real seed bed. 

In case the land was not plowed 
during the early winter and a sod 
turned in to rot during the winter 
and early spring months, much more 
work will be needed to insure a good 
seed bed. And probably the cheapest 
and best way of starting seed bed 
preparation where spring plowing is 
done is to cut the land well with the 
disk harrow before starting the plow, 
provided the land is of such a nature 
as te make the work of the disk prac- 
ticable. With some strong or rooty 
land little good can be done with the 
disk until the compact land has been 
loosened up with the turning plow. 

Where stony land is to be handled 
we have found a spring-tooth cultiva- 
tor or harrow more effective than the 
disk or cutaway for doing thorough 
deep preparation. These tools with 
power enough to pull them may be 
run deep enough to fine the land to 
the bottom of an eight or ten-inch 
furrow. We would rather, on clay 
scil, have eur smoothing of the top 
soil deferred, when planting hoed 
crops, until after the seed is in the 
land, then should a heavy rain come 
right after planting, as sometimes 
happens the land does not pack so 
hard as to affect the work of the har- 
row or weeder that we wish always 
to use to kill, at least cut, the early 
sprouting weeds and grass. 

x x * 

Where there is trouble, during sea- 
sons of ordinary rainfall in keeping 
free of grass and weeds with the har- 
row, weeder, and cultivators I fear 
the reason is that the tools are not 
used early enough or as often as they 
should be. We should keep the fact 
before us that killing the grass or 
weed plant before there is one is the 
easy and cheap way to handle these 
out-of-place plants. Too many peo- 
ple are content with once harrowing 
vr weeding a corn crop before the 
cultivators are started, when three 
times we have found to be more near- 
ly the proper number of times for do- 
ing this. the cheapest of all forms of 
cultivation. 

* * &* 

I am going once more to urge the 
practice of doing some thing each 
week that costs little or nothing—to 


beautify the farm, not alone the 
house and grounds, but the whole 
farm. Try it and see how much 


will be accomplished in a year. 
A. L. FRENCH. 





EVIDENTLY A DEMOCRAT 


“Why, inquired the curious visitor, ‘do 
you call that mule of yours Roosevelt?” 
*“Recause,"' replied the philosophical farm- 


er, “he pulls like a minnow and blows like a 





whale.’’—Richmond Times-Dispatch, 

“T want to e tl man of the house,” 
said the fakir to the red-haired lady who 
opened the door. 

“Do you want to see the man of the house 





the tt he 
with ener , 
*“T guess it's you I 
sponded the fakir, 
—Exchange. 


boss of 


or 
ter, 


inquired the dat- 





want to see, lady,’ re- 
with quick apprehension, 





Our Jubilee Offer gives you the best 
ever for making your neighborhood a 
ing neighborhood. 


plan 
read- 





| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


‘For Chufas, Peas, A, S. Huske, 
etteville, N. C. 





write Fay- 


Cowpeas 
Deans, 


and 
Grower, me < 

Wakefield Cabbage Plants 60c per 1,000. 
Catawba Farm, Claremont, N. C 

Preston's 
at once, 
ida. 

Big California Privet Hedging at the low- 
est price ever offered. L, A. Reynolds, Clem- 
mons, N. CC. 


Sixty-Day 


Velvet Beans—S., 
Goldsboro, ve 





plants—Send for free catalog 
Fred M. Preston, Pine Castle, Flor- 








Well rooted California Privet Hedge, 
per hundred, postpaid. E, W. Smith, 
low Springs, N. C. 


$2 
Wil- 





I made 
L. Riv- 


Ideal Cane Seed—For 1 acre 60c. 
210 gallons per acre after oats. R. 
ers, McFarlan, N, C. 





For sale at close prices a few hundred 
bushels Chinese and 90-Day Speckled Beans. 
all kinds peas. J. W. Woolfolk, Ft. 
Valley, Ga. 








For Sale 
Culpepper 
bushel, 


Selected sced peanuts—Famous 
Cotton Seed. 90-day oats 70c 
Will buy fleid peas, H. G. Mumford, 


| Ayden, N. C. 


Himalaya Blackberry Vines—2ic each, by 
mail. Hasting’s Prolific See Corn—$2.25 
per bushel, J. H. Wharton, Jr. Waterloo, 
South Carolina, 





Nitrogen-Bacteria—For inoculating 
peas, beans, clovers, ete. Acre $1; 
$4, postpaid. Guaranteed fresh. 
Laboratories, Atlanta; Ga. 

Potato Plants — Velvet Beans — Velvet 
beans $1.75 to $3. Porto Rico Yam and 
Nancy Hall, $1.50 thousand, ready April. J. 
E. Futch, Gainesville, Fla. 

Potato and Pepper Plants—$1.50 1,000. To- 


cow- 
5 acres 











mato, Eggplant, Onions, Beet, and Collard, 
$1.25. Cabbage, Lettuce, $1. Roses, Bulbs, 
etc. J. L. White, Homeland, Ga. ‘ 

Spanish Seed Peanuts—Planted and grown 
for seed, 5c per pound. Also a nice lot of 
early maturing Velvet beans at $3 per bush- 
el, J. R. Brown & Son, Troy, Ala. 

Bermuda Grass Seed—RKaised in Yuma 
Valley. Pure, new crops. Free samples. 


Prices: 37c in 100 pound; 40c pound smaller 
lots. Delivered your Station. R. G. Stitt & 
Son, Dept. 423, Yuma, Arizona. 
Plants—Fine ones, guaranteed to 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
field 75c 1,000. Frostproof lettuce plants 
$1.50 1,000. 15¢e¢ 100 with cabbage plant or- 
ders. Fry Plant Farm, Rt. 3, Hickory, N. C. 
Frostproof Plants—25e 100; 500, 
8d5e: 1,000, $1.50 postpaid. Express $1.25 
thousand; 5,000, $5; 10,000, $8.50. Satisf 
tory plants guaranteed. Lettuce, strawberry 
plants. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, V 


Strawberry 





Cabbage 
please. 





Cabbage 








Plants—59 varieties. 
gus roots; prize seed corn, 109 bushels 
acre. My 35-page fruit, seed and poultry 
catalog replete sent free with valuable infor- 





mation. John W. Hall, Marion Station, Md. 
| Mitchell's Re-Improved King Earliest 
| Double Prolifie Yield Cotton, seed 1060 
|} pounds. $5. Cook’s Prolitle seed corn, $1 


‘st varieties, weather hardened, well pack- 
| ed, 3,000 or less $1.75; 4,000 or more $1.50 
per 1,000, Velvet bean sand upland staple 
cotton seed, Descriptive catalogue HE. Ge ER, i 


peck; $2.50 bushel. The best money-makers, 
Sugar Loaf Cotton Farm, Youngsville, N. C. 


Potato and Tomato Plants—Best and pur- 


Ballard, Ashburn, Ga. 

The Howard Nursery Co,, Stovall, N. C., 
fruit trees, shade trees, evergreens, roses, 
shrubbery, hedging. Sell spray pumps, spray 





material, Agents for ‘“‘Bates Steel Mule.” 
Satisfaction or price refunded. The How- 
ard Nursery Co., Stovall, N. C. 

Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Yam Dooley Yam 
and Triumph potato plants. Also all varie- 
ties tomato plants, ready March 15th. $1.50 
per 1,000; 10,000 lots, $1.40 per 1,000; 20,000 


or more, $1.30 per 1,000. Cabbage plants 80c 
per 1,000. E. C. Motes, Plant City, Fla. 

Ninety-Day Velvet Beans—$2 bushel. 
mixed peas $1.35 bushel; Brabham peas 
$1.75 bushel. Choice Red clover seed 20¢c 
pound; Alsike clover 20c pound. Bermuda 
grass seed 45c pound; Japan clover 15¢c 
pound, Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C, 





Clay 





Sugar Drip Cane Seed for syrup, 5c pound, 
Japanese Ribbon Cane seed for syrup 6c 
pound, Early Amber cane seed 8c pound, 
Farly Orange cane seed 3c pound, Reclean- 
ed, Tennessee German millet 5e pound. 
Pearl or Cattail millet 10c pound. Dwarf 
Essex Rape 10c pound. Kirby Seed Com- 


; pany, Gaffney, S. C. 





/ John H. 


; sweet 





Genuine Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Va- 
rieties: Early Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
ficld, Succession and Flat Dutch. Orders 
shipped as soon as received. 500 postpaid 
$1. By express $1.25 per thousand, 5,000 to 
10,(00 $1 per thousand. Book your order 
now for potato plants and get them early. 
Jenlins Plant Co., Sumner, Ga. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Prompt ship- 
ment and satisfaction guaranteed. Varie- 
ties: Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession and Flat Dutch. By express: 
1,000, $1.25; lots 5,000 and over, $1 thousand. 
500 postpaid, $1. Now booking orders for 
potato plants—no deposit required. 
Empire Plant Company, Albany, Ga. 











Peas for Sale—Farmers it will pay you to 
plant peas and cut down your heavy fertil- 
izer bills. We offer pure, sound Iron peas at 
$1.50; pure, sound Cotton Patch peas at 
$1.75; Mixed peas at $1.25. Also a limited 
supply of very prolific blight resistant cot- 
ton seed at $1.25 per bushel. All £ 0. Dd. 
here. C. A, Ellerbe Co., Rembert, S. C. 





Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Grown under 















Blue Ridge foothills. Send $1 for 590 post- 
paid, 75c for 500; $1 for 1,000; $4 for 5,000; 
$7.50 for 10,000, by express, Triumph and 
Queen, small ed potatoes from vine cut- 
tings $1 per bushel. Naney Hall and other 
sweet potato plants. Re-rooted and potted 
tomato plants. Free booklet. Wakefield 
Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 

Genuine Frost-proof Cabbage Plants ready 
now. Full count and good strong plants 
| guaranteed. Varieties: Early Jersey and 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat 
Dutch. Prices by express 1,090, $1.25; lots 
five thousand and over $1 thousand. 509 


postpaid $1. Booking orders for all varieties 
sweet potato plants. Place your order early. 
Williams, Blakely, Ga. 


Lockhart 





Aspara- | 
per 














Wa Lucretia Wew 
pliant yrne ent each, £. 0. 0 Cc. &. 
Powell, ithfield, N. C, 

Potato Plants—Vorto Rico, Triumph, New 
Yellow Providence, Long Vine Yellow Yam. 
April delivery $1.5 May $1.40; June 
5,000 lots 10 per cent discount. Ce 
plants, Burpees and Henderson see 
ber planting, 65; all f. o. b., Tifton, 
faction guaranteed, Will exchange for soy 
beans and Iron peas. Make your wants 
known. Hollis Farm, Tifton, Ga, 

Now booking orders for sweet potato 
plants in the following varieties: Nancy 


Hall, Porto Rico, Dooly Yams, Bevis 60-day 
Yams, Triumph and Red Providence. Prices: 
One to five thousand $1.75;. five to ten thous- 
and $1.60; ten thousand or over $1.50 We 
still have millions of “open field grown frost 
proof’ cabbage plants to sell at $1 per 
thousand. Book all orders early and not get 
disappointed. Acree Brothers, Department 
*“S"’", Albany, Ga. 

Ten Million Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, 
Porto Rico, Triumph, Dooley. $1.75 per 
1,000; 10,000 lots $1.65 per thousand; 20,000 
lots $1.50 per thousand. April delivery. 
“Sweet Potato Culture’’ book free with or- 
der of 5,000. Order direct from Florida 
grower and get early plants. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Have satisfied customers all 
over the South. Let me please you. Cata- 
log free. Cabbage, tomato, pepper, ege 
plants, Velvet bean, Chufa seed. Ga. 
Moore, Hawthorn, Fla. 

Velvet Beans—Cotton—Early Speckled vel- 
vet beans, Florida (late) Speckled Velvet 
beans, each, $2.50 bushel; 70c peck, The 
first two for the middle and northern part of 
the Cotton Belt. The last for the southern 
section, or where an abundance of vines is 
wanted. Dix-Aififi long staple cotton, origi- 
nated by the Georgia State Board of Ento- 
mology. Wilt resistant, early, and as pro- 
ductive as common short staple, and sells 
for 3 to 4 cents more per pound. All the 
above seed the best. J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


Valencia seed peanuts 7c pound. Also 8 
year he Jack. L. P@Woodard, Rt. 4, Wil- 
son, N.C, . 











For Sale—Dalhia and Gladiola bulbs, Leg- 
horn eggs. Foy Currie, Jackson Springs, 
North Carolina. 


Highest cash price paid for dry bones free 











of other junk. Dr. J. J. Terrell, R. F. D. 
No. 1, Lynchburg, Va. 

Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
> on. 






pounds, & 
Poultry F 


500, 


$2.2 ,900, $4. Oakshore 
arm, Waverly 


Millis; 8. C. 

Sound Tron and Clay peas, mixed, $2.25 
bushel, tegistered Hereford bull, two years 
old, Culler & Rickenbaker, Cameron, S&. C 


direct 
Duroe- 
The 





Royal 
froin 
Jersey 
Roval 


Wyandottes — Dorcas line, 
Martin, Eggs 10e apiece. 
shoats, $10 each. Satisfaction. 
Farm, Amherst, Va. 

suff Orpington Duck Eggs; White Orping- 





ton eggs (Kellerstrass). Registered Berk- 
shire pigs. Satisfaction guaranteed to all 


buyers, J. Dallas Morris, Ronda, N. C. 


Vailuable—Horse and mule hides $3 each. 
Wool 25 to 80c pound, Beeswax 27c. Green 
cow hides bought: direct from farmers by 
express, Athens Hide Co., Athens, Ga. 
“Good Weight Kings,’”’ 

Some of my quilt patterns are very odd 
and beautiful, I shall he glad to sell them 
to you at 25 cents each, , As I am sure I can 
please you. Won't you give me a chance to 
send you one or more? Mrs, W. I. Zachary, 











| Helena, Ga. 

| Pure-bred Tamworth Pigs—Six weeks old, 
| $5 each, Mrs. Noah Biggs’ Prolific seed 
corn, sound and well selected, $2 per bushel. 


My seed from the originator cost $3. White 
Emden geese eggs $3 per dozen; Indian Run- 
ner Ducks, $1; Single Comb White Leghorns, 
$1; Buff Orpingtons, $1; Black Minorcas, $1; 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, $1. Will exchange 
for sowpeas and soy beans, T. B. Lindsay, 
“Deep Springs Farm,” Stoneville, N. C. 
GINGER 
Plants—$1 each. 
Carroll, Westville, Fla. 
PRINTED STATIONERY 


Illustrated Stationery—Write for our new 
Illustrated Catalogue of farm and business 
stationery. It is free and a beauty. Dept. 
P, Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
eee unless he ye us satisfactory references as 

and busi bility, 








Ginger 
Noah 


Very scarce, 





























Guilford’ County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N, C. 

200 acres sand land for sale $4 acre. Four 
miles of railway. Henry Beatty, Toma- 


hawk, N. C. 


Wanted—To hear from owners of farm or 
unimproved land for sale. Oo. K. Hawley, 
Baldwin, Wisconsin. 

For Sale—Fine farms on French Broad 
Valley, Transylvania County. Writey O. W. 
Clayton, Brevard, N. C. 

Eastern North Carolina Farms for Sale— 
From 10 to 1,000 acres in size. Write for cir- 
cular. Joe A. Parker, Real Estate, Golds- 
boro, Cc. 











N. 
Money-making farms in Virginia, for sale, 





Now is a good time to buy. Good schools, 
roads, water and markets. Farm catalog 
free. lL. W. Harris, Real Estate Exchange, 


Richmond, Va. : 
63 acres, 6-room house, outbuildings, or- 
chard, vineyard, graded school, on rural 

















route. 28 in cultivation, balance’ timber, 
Possession this spring. Write W. R. gooper, 
Rt. 4, Connelly’s Springs, N., C. 

Fine Virginia Roanoke River Stock farm 
for Sale acres, two miles from town, 
on automobil highway, good buildings, 
fenced and cross-feneed, well. watered, 300 

| acres ready for plow. Fine locality. Price 
$12,500. Write for full particulars and cata- 
logue of other farms, Jeffreys, Hester & 
Company, Chase City, Va. 

Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one ye for 
$1.50 Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 


\ renew 
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25 pounds registered and inoculated Du- CAMPINES For Sale—Buff Orpington eggs, 15 $1 pre- 

' ate ; > Iai —_—_—_——_—__e_——neee - ——— , . y . 

3 | roc Nga = $15. eax cu gilts $25. | Golden Campines—Trio $5 paid. Colonel Hamm, Tobaccoville, N.C : 
REEDERS | View vali Chae date! Joe so,) Sneha ne ee Quinn, York, S. Cc. White Orpington—B dees $3, $1.50; 15 ege&s 
AND ESSEX = . | Silver Cc am pines—Settings $1. 5 selected ae aaa ae wage gs peuaie, Geel bee Arg 
> be > os s 2 } ¢ ¢ ‘ e — 55 Jet ary. NI a e to 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE H déle tl @ Satarore, © can 0S. igs wah s.__Bretton’ s Guernsey Farm, "York, 8. « ante boys-girls poultry clubs. Write for mating 
, . , ji— —— Ted — ______. Silver Campines, Kennedy’s strain, Stock | list, show records. Stony Run Poultry Farm 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) HAMPSHIRES P ’ , 

é b uy and sees for sale, Write for prices. John Thomasville, N. C. 
We will insert ads for our Progressive | — - - ne Jair ie . wea 
Farmer readers in this’ Gepartment of Hampshire Hogs—Anything you | Wart) |) Lenoir, N. ( RHODE ISLAND REDS 
i 4 i armers ‘ices, must sell. Sumner umma, AMES — a 

our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, eeatar — nust sé e | ~ GAM LES —— x oad Rose Comb Red Eggs for hate hing. W. C. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 2 : - ges prize winning g Pit Games, $1.50 Vincent, Greenville, N. C, 

and Georgia), and in this ~~ Lig ome at MULEFOOT per 15. Walter Benfield, York, S. C. “Single Comb Red Hee 

rd, i “re oe a > - ae - . - = - ~ e > Lees 
ion gh = t eppunt poe Mulefoot Bargains—G. L. Toole, Aiken, Cornish Game Eggs—$1.50 per setting. C. | W. C. Wooten, Statesville, N. C. 
tion, Ponape mon a She gage Pronsr South Carolina. D. Puckett, Route 29, Charlotte, N. Cc. Pure-bred Single Comb Rhode Isl i Reds 
® , — a ee oe UU(U,UHIU(HMGM—MG:: eee re- ead Fle € D 10de Islanc s 
av oes ee ae TAMWORTES Indian Game Eges, $1.50; Pit Game eggs, | $1 for 15 eggs. Mrs. J. E. Greer, Boomer, 

word, number or initial (including each | | “Registered, pedigreed, Canadian and Amer- | $1. Some fine er a tae Cc. S. Ryan, Rt. ] N.C. 

word, number or initial in name and || ican Tamworths. Crowhurst Farms, Box | 1, Winston-Salem, N. ( Single Comb Rhode Island Reds——bgeEs 15 

address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 1035, Asheville, N. C. HAMBURGS $1.50: 30 $2.50 Nee eo 

vertisements not accepted without cash : : af $1.50; 30 $2.50. Postage paid. A. D. Bishop, 
p Wanted—Bidders at our Auction Sale of Sitio Chine : 9 Right, Tenn. 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- spread ‘Tamworths, March 29, 1916, There Silver Spangled Hamburg eggs, 17 $1. J. - - 
member it would cost you $1,600 for ath be of veal dehy ‘plendia. herd headers, | E:Pusch, Newton, N. C. Genuine Rhode Island Red eggs 75c doz- 
t : sia nda lataled Wheel cca Vo he PRERGHG CEE = en; 2 dozen $1.25. Mrs, James Counci 
postage alone to send letter to cach of || Srood sows, silts and pigs, Westview stock LEGHORNS ee ewe ae Speers 
‘ ~ farm has for a long time been known as the Choice Brown I horn stock Jol S - . = 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted ' if : oes pre srown Leghe stock. ohn S&S. Reds—Si Hie Comt = we. Men 
home of the best of the breed. We are ctr " ae omb eggs from prize win- 
for amounts less than §1. ‘ 7. . ea Stroup, Cherryville, N. C $1, = , ‘ ’ 
Rat for combined editions made 1% miles west of Winston-Salem, N. C. On - - — {| ners, L per 15, Walter Benfieid, York, 
icone ath ‘on entien, day of sale automobile carrying streamers Young's strain White "Foghorn egEs. 15 South Carolina. : 
P x announcing sale will meet all trains up to for $1. R, H. Yoder, Hickory, C. Reds—Both Combe Pom- ek Tats, edee 
noon, For catalogue, address Westview 3rown Leghorns that lay the year round, | $1.50; $3. Catalogue free. Mrs. J. C. Dea- 
| MACHINERY | Stock Farm, Winston-Salem, N. C., _| 15 eggs for $1. J. M. Rich, Asheboro, N. C. ton, Salisbury, N. C. 
° i HOLSTEINS Choice Brown Leghorn Eggs—$1 per 15, Single Comb Rhode Island nd Red Eges— 

For Sale—Farmers cement tile machine, Buy registered bull calves from Augusta Satisfaction | guaranteed. Dover Mull, Rt. 6, $1 per 15, parcel post. Prize stock, Mont- 
Hiddenite KC. He 2 30x 70 Holstein Breeders’ Association, Staunton, Va. | Shelby, N. C. view, Boomer, N. cc. 

p " Beacondalt Farms—Newport News, Va. Pure-bred Single Comb White Leghorn Chickens—E ges hatching. Single Comb 
ocAvers Peanut Plante rs—Original and best. offers six pure-bred, registered Holstein bull | eggs, * for 65c. W. A. McDonald, Sanford, | Rhode Island Reds, that are Red. 3 for 15. 
Works Petenthure Van woe : calves at fifty to one hundred each. D. 8S. | North Carolina, Write J. T. Moda: Creedmoor, N. C. 

For Sale—Silo filling outfit, all complete wiih st 2a ns Oe Eggs from prize winning White Leghorns, Sing Comb Rhode Ros Red CBES, $3 
and practically new. Bargain. Write for Again Oakwe ald F arm, Clemmons, N. C., |! $1.25 for 15; $7 per hundred. Mrs, Jas. S, | and $2 per sitting. Won 39 prizes. aa 
particulars. J. H. Durham, Scotland Neck, offers you gold dollars in quite young bull | Rhodes, Williamston, N.C. for sale. Mrs, John Kerr, Durham, eS, 
North Carolina, calves, NC. of course. Jas. *. Brower, | High Class Single Comb Brown Leghorns— Pure-bred, Single Comb Rhode Island Red, 

For Sale —10 horse-power International Clemmons, Ss | Quality and price right, positive guarantee. | eight months and yearling hens, now laying. 
Gasoline Engine and Grain Thresher. Used Pure-bred, registered Holsteins; one fine | Qakview Farm, Newbern, Tenn. $2 each, three for five. Mrs, D, H. Petree, 
part wo peers Would exchange for trac- | cow bred, heifer and bulls trom < months Buff Leghorns—Standard bred, prize win- Callahan, Fla. 
tion engine or automobile. Joe A. Parker, | old and up. Send for records, President ning. Eggs $1, and $3 per 15. Cottage A bred-to-lay strain of Single7’Comb Rhode 
Goldsboro, N. Cc. Ashley S. Johnson, Kimberlin Heights, Tenn. | yyome Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. C. Island Red chickens for sale. Eggs 15 for 

“Tom Huston’ Hand Peanut Sheller— JERSEYS i begs for hatching from Young's strain i Day oes l2c¢ apiece. L. A. Long, 
Wonderful; weighs only twenty pounds, . Single Comb White Leghorns, $1.50 per 15. | Lurman, So. 
shells two bushels hour. Don't break the | , neg gp eg "Galercs Wars. ee Cc. D. Yarbrough, Cross Anchor, S. C. | Single Comb Reds—Blue Ribbon winners. 
nuts. Only $4.50. Absolutely guaranteed. |e SOF Price lst, mechs dn aig | oe | Standard tope and color: bred to tay. Pees 
Convert your idle tinge into cash introducing | tom, N.C. _ |, White Leghorns that Lay—Eggs for hatch- | $1.59 per 15 by parcel post. U. W. Long, 
this in your locality. Get particulars immed- |” Registered Jersey Bull for Sale—Richly | 1"& from | Barron rrapni sted hens” with big | tonaccoville, N. C. : 
jately. Thomas Huston, Henderson, Texas. | pred, prices reasonable. F. B. Gordon, | &&& ‘ecords. Sidney Johnson, Boydton, Va. Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds of the hich 

Salem, Va. ; — caw sa Te Geen eciara ares : gps alae est quality. Bred for egg production as well 
HELP WANTED | For Sale—One registered Jersey Bull and | ¢4 ard 1 50 weveinie = Toeue natok, ‘Comme as color and type. _Eggs reasonable. J. 
three Jersey cows. Discontinuing business. hint NC. ; ah ? ’ Spencer, Blackstone, Va. 

Agents Wanted—Good commission, exclu- | Tempting prices. J. L. Memory, Whiteville, ae Single C¢ bR @ Yate “ pan ins = 
sive territory. Two articles of merit. J. E. | North Carolina, Utility White Leghorns—Flock headed by ngls mb Rhode Island Red eggs. dest 
Harrison, Branchville, Va. 








; : pa zs ven $2 per setting. See ne $ setti 
ais : — => eoeks imported direct from fom Barron, ‘D ‘ i Seue 1 ‘ e ond wer +1 setting. 
Jerseys for Sale—Eminent’s Fairy Girls Request circular Roval Hides Farm, Bront | 2 4 a hundred. Choice hens and roosters at 
- ; - ‘ t lar, toys Lids € ? 
Girl Wanted—For housemaid to care for | Fern a grand bull, three of his sons, also . 








: loyal, V reasonable prices, Evergreen Farms, Rice, 
three. Address Elizabeth A. Chappell, Ty- | nice cews fresh. Come and select for your- | - cs ene _ a eee || VEE 
- ‘9 ‘ 7 M4 9 ary iver View Far tive Te rey ‘ Thite chor ical = ES aes"? ESS CA "FS 
ner, N. C., KR. FF. -D. No. 2. self. River View Farm, Rice, Va. eine = ca Tek pen ; ae ey 1: ci Leslie strain Single Comb Rhode Island 
Wanted—Canvassing Agents to sell motor Registered Jersey Bulls—Ready for ser- | >~<* . Ork shin : aye 








yer 15 eges. Ramsey's Poultry Farm Crouse Reds—Won 13 first state ribbon on color, sil- 

fan and gasoline iron; exclusive territory | vice. Cows and heifers, all ages, some fresh orth Conine aoe. : y erat “ j ver cup best display this season, $2 to $4 per 

Virginia and North Carolina. J. E. Harri- | to pail. “Golden Ferns Lad", ‘‘Eminent’’, | > : 1 Carolina, = . 15. Write for mating. Ridgeway Farm, 

son, » Branchville, Va “Viola Golden Jolly” blood. Herd Tubercu- | Single Comb White Leghorns—Large, vig- {| Stony Point, N. C. 

re - i “ste r Gove e ané 2¢ ‘le t orous, persistent layers. Eggs and chicks, 
Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic lin tested by Government and declared clean c pe € ye & 

































































argains ros > > Svergree varms Write f ce Cunningham Poultry Farm, ROCKS 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery hg LOT AU CH= VCHENC CR: wants; baal en: = c iia amit a a — 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. Rice, a. ; | as Ss. es Barred Rock Eggs—Prepaid, 15, 92. Co Ts 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. SIiU 2 THORNS | Mapleton Farms are offering select 200- | Hamm, Tobaccoville, N.C, 
zy strai Whi Leghorns. Ww 0 fi Fo rr a ; nerer = 
Salesman—For high-class Tobacco Fac- Fine Shorthorn ull Calf for Sale—Shaped prizes ar shows. J. i, cee Foanttiuar, eee etek ee 1ay ae $1.15 per mn 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay | right, bred right, priced right. Halifax Land Greensboro, N, ee : » | Miss Jessie Thompson, Chadbourn, N, C. 
and promotion for steady workers, Com- ads her Scotl: and - Neck, N. ¢ } — = aa ——o ——__——-— coor al Eggs from Ringlet strain Barred = 
" ti . : , ie " —— | Si Cc Dd Thite se rns—W @ . 2e as) Fas ae.” 
ee rant Ue Mon amet TO | Seven Oaks Farm offers B-year-old resis: | arti their class and tee smceparases ‘et | fot 18. EV. Carpenter, Worth, N. 
vest AB ’ as oe einee ansinnes pull, weteht 1,600. Good | Gposternc rasete Ps aA an Hie You can buy pure-bred White. Koa Ks — 
Wanted—Two young men not under sev- | preeder. Price right.’ G. T. & 8. T. Cooper, a i i. Bees 1 Dy van 2e** 28" | the Randolph Poultry Farm, Ashton, N. C. 
enteen to , rge stoc arm scienti- . ‘ < , ee , a = 
fically at de A ail up; good "kame pan eo euccaelmemeceuaee Single Comb Brown  Legnorns—Heavy Fisnel's in” ie on kane fae ae sil a 
and salary. Best herd Angus cattle in South. [| _ = _ SHEEP AND GOATS _. | Winter layers; baby chicks 15 cents each; | North iaeetine =e cra eens 
Herd good Percheron Horses; all modern For Sale—Forty sheep, Rambouillet. +H, | eggs from select yard $2; others $1 per 15. {| - vant : 
machinery used, a one or two] RZ, Thompson, Stantonsburg, N. } Thos. Donaldson, Rt. 8, Charlotte, N. C. Eggs from half Ringlets Barred Plymouth 
years here more valuable than at agricul- | ————— ———— —. . = TET z r Rocks. Prices low. James River Poultry 
tural college; practical, scientific farming. For Sale—Twenty Angora Goats, not thor- White Leghorn Baby  Chicks—Healthy, | parm, Stapleton, Va. 
Applicants must be ambitious, used to farm | breil, but pure white. The best stock to | strong, vigorous fellows from heavy-laying 
work and life and without bad habits, | clean up your~brier patches or new ground | strain. Delivery and count guaranteed. Free Barred Plymouth Rocks—Thompson strain. 
Apply immediately to Pilot Stock Farm, Sal- | you will ever get. Five dollars per pair; catalog; correspondence invited. James |] Eggs $2 per 15. G. Virgil Bodenheimer, 
isbury, N. C. ‘ $40 for the lot. W. H. Vincent, Capron, Va. Robey, Pineora, Ga. Thomasville, N. C. 








For Sale—High bred sheep. One pure- Eggs from Barron's “Trapnested ‘strain of Barred Rock ~Cockerels—Thompson’s Ring- 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | bred Shropshire ram, $20; one Southdown | White Leghorns, America’s greatest layers, | lets $2.50; 15 eggs $2. Mrs, Will Boyett, 
ram $15; one Dorsett ram $15. I have now | bred direct from winning pens. Write for | Morris Station 
: % : 45 40 lambs dropped from 25 mothers, will be | circulars, Setting $1.50; 100 $7. Franklin 
Shorthand, Bookkeeping—Positions guar- "3 z . ps > ee OF . r 
anteed. Scholarships on credit. Edwards ready for sale April Ist. $10 each or $15 Poultry Yards, Franklin, Va. 





, Ga. 
White Plymouth Rock eggs from Fishel 






























: , 4 = utes a __ | Strain, $1 per sitting of 15 prepaid to you. 
School, High Point, N. Cc. per pair, W. H. Vincent, Capron, Va. Single Comb White Leghorns Exclusively | C. H. Marshall, Sylvatus, Va. 

Shorthand Tuition Paid Monthly From HORSES AND PONIES —Early chicks, 12c, May chicks, l0c.  Pul- Barred Rocks—Cox’s laying strain, Pul- 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare dcducted. Shetland Ponies—Special spring bargain | /¢ts and hens, $1. Hatching eggs, $5 per 100. | lets $1. Fifteen eggs $1. Incubator eggs 





Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. sale, Eleven successful years. Our own heavy lay- 





each. Juneau Poultry Farm, Charlotte, N. 
Ernes} Andrews, Bristol, Va. ing strain. No better stock any where. Lu-/] ¢ ‘ 


ot = % + Route 4. 

LIVESTOCK Sor Sale—Two gray draft mares, 5 and 6] cerne Farm, Inc., Culpepper, Va. ' Barred Pisniowh Beek r natok 

. a ‘ fae awernthate - - ec ° ck-—-Eggs for hatch- 

Alte ‘— F poe N — ety Wena heen “an. Early Chicks, 12c. May chicks, 10c, Pul- ing, fr om good blood, sple el yer fifteen 

Lienau, Rt. 5, Apex, N.C. lets and hens, $1. Hatching eggs, $5 per 100. ges $1.25 Satisfaction guaranteed. "w.P 

BERKSXHIRES Pure-bred Percheron mares, stallions, fil- | Eleven successful years. pea Ghancer . ee 
Best type, registered Berkshire pigs, eight | Hes, for sale at good grade horse prices. : 






































Our own heavy lay- 
ing strain. No better stock anywhere, Sin- 


























dollars; pairs fifteen dollars. , John A. Mun- | Write to C. A. Alexander & Co., Harriston, ; gle Comb White Leghorns exclusively. Lu- Barred Rocks exclusively. Heavy layers 
ay, Hodges, S. C. | Virginia. ' cerne Farm, Inc., Culpepper, Va. of choicest breeding, eggs $1.50 per 15, 
a es —-) re = “ —_ Keowee Farm, Calhoun, 8S. C. 
Berkshires—James’ Masterpiece and . Riv- MULES | For Sale—Baby Chicks by the thousand, | - panne flcirstmnsonaancteenees 
al’s Champion Rival breedings. F. H, James, 


For Sale Cheap—lIn car lots, 75 nice young | 5,000 Young strain Single Comb White Leg- White Plymouth | Rocks—Hggs | from the 
Jr., Round Hill, Va, mules. Sound and easy to handle, A, W. | horn day old chicks every week, hatched Fishel, prize winning stock, $1.50 per 15, 
tegistered Berkshires—Fine pigs, pug | Broaddus, Highland Springs, Va. from our specially mated breeders, at 10c | prepaid to you. Walter Laney, Maiden, N. C. 



































: } each, in lots of more. Hatching eggs | ~—— oe ee per 
nose type. Also young boar at a bargain. DOGS per 15, $1.50; $3: per 100, $5. Oona Extra. laying Barred Rocks—Egegs, Thomp- 
T. 1. Price, Unionville, N. C. Pure-bred Collie Pups—$5 each. Unis Rin- | your order early. “Alabama Leghorn Farms ae Stan ataon ee eae 
Litter of 11 Berkshire Beauties—Boar pigs aca, Orange, Va. Co., Ensley, Ala, ‘ ol LD. _ VV CUE , e » * s y, 
for are i 7 ac rj . - - North Carolina. 
fou March delivery $10 each, registered. For Sale—Bull pups, females, 2.50. BE. | ORPINGTONS ee 
Hickory Flats, Baldwin, Ga. Heafner, Crouse, N. C | ———— —— —— Be 3arred Plymouth tock “eSES, ea for 15, 
: Sah es Ss oleae | 3uft " Orpingtons—Stock and eggs. E. L.| prepaid. From prize winners $3.50. Won 
registered Berkshire Pigs—Ready for TWO OR MORE BREEDS Green, Tarboro, N 1 Marion: second ‘kerel Dar 
shipment. Boar ready for service. Premier - - : wei first cockerel, rie Selene Colo clay 
Longfe , eeding. _ sauties Svergree For Sale—15 to 25 fresh milk cows, Oak | White Orpington Eggs—$1.50 per setting, | lington, S. C., 1915 Some extra fine stock. 
songfellow breeding. Beauties. E green . > en 
Farms, Rice, Va. - Lawn Stock Farm, A. lL. Deal, Manager, | May Haynes, Lincolnton, N. C., Rt. 4. J, A, Brickhouse, Sellers, 8. C, 
: : Mooresville, N. C. | ‘ 








3erkshires—Pigs from daughters of Mas- 











































































| Crystal White Orpingtons—Have added Bont ind Plymouth Bges—Pen headed by 
terpiece and other lage sows. Also bred new blood from $5 eggs. Best eggs a1. 50 per tingle cockere direct from i. 4. Lorap 
gilts. Shipped on approval. Farm raised, POULTRY AND EGGS | 15. Mrs. John Swing, Mocksville, N. sea a oe re ethek hee 4 Sa oe 
ise ic r Pah va esl le neat | — - - ck, $ er setting; $5 per 100. Mrs, A, 
oa Byes. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, ANCONAS | Buff Orpingtons—Fancy stock, winter lay- 3 ee et 4 rico AdP a ba 
Virginia, a. ane, Ve 4 | ers, eggs $1.20 setting 13. Taylor Poultry | —— - ae ~ . 
Berkshires—With size, line bred in cham- Anconas—Six sweepstakes this year, A. V. | Yards, Stanley, N. C. 2 ts WYANDOTTES a % 
pions and grand champions, Pige and mature | Roesel, Bennettsville, 5. C | White Orpington eggs from $250 pen, Buff Wyandottes Cockerels, Eggs, 15 for 
he tag , One ee ae Cae of Peuaal boro Sheppard strain Anconas, stock and eggs | stock direct from Kellerstrass. Setting $1. | $1.50. R. D. Browning, Orange, Va. 
uke Junior. }00-pounder, for sale. itis- sale .N in Inn, S. C. | ca: Sit Sarker, Washington, N. C. - —aeronane aan Sra s 
faction guaranteed. E. E. Petty, Hillsboro, for sale, T. E. Nelson, Fountain Inn, Mrs, I red I arker, ishington, Slver-Laced ae ben Eggs—$1.50 for 15, 
North Carolina. ~ Ever Jaying Anconas, Cecil Sheppard’ 's | Low Price, High Quality, White Orpington postage paid. G Boling, Seagrove, _N. C, 
“ - i strain. Eggs $1.50 per setting. Haytokah | stock and eggs. Eggs price reduced, , Mid- Partridge Wyandotte s—E ges $1.25 and $; 
Berkshires—Cholera immune. Won eleven > » Var x re | nic > -y Farms sheb N. Cc erg wr 1 can 
nramtume at Cheater County and State Pair Poultry Yard, Chula, Va. | night Poultry 1 arms, Ash ‘boro, } men ef per 15. P. 8. Powell, Princess Baspandty Char- 
last fall. Gilts bred to Champion boars, _ANDALUSIANS | Eggs from fine Single Comb White Or- fOELE » N.C. oi Be ee et Sate 
young pigs. Also one registered Collie bitch 3lue Andalusians—Beautiful plumage, ex-| Pingtons, 15 $1.50. Mrs. M. E, Stevenson, Silver-Laced Wyandotte eggs $1.50 for 15 
out of imported dog. Large and beautiful, cence tase Eggs, stock E-hermg Free | Edgewater Poultry Farm. Pinquoteague, Va. | by parcel post. O, D, Lawrence, Seagrove, 
r > String fe 2 ‘ wter S ‘ fayers. gs, ' 
W. B. Strinef oe Chester S. C. booklet. Write Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. | Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—Send for North Carolina, a eer 
a racine Ee eee poe BLACK LANGSHANS | free mating list and four years’ show re- Pure-bred_ Silver-Laced Wyandotte cock- 
Duree Bargains—Prize winners. Clyde Hick Lanaebane=cPint en ~Chens $1: cords, z Eggs $2 15. J. C. Forrest, Cherry- | erels $1 each, and eggs $1 for 15. Mrs. Hen- 
Tilley, Rougemont, N. C. covk« rels $2: eges $1 15 Cc. % Harrison, dale, Va. ry Middleton, Warsaw, N. cc 
tegistered Duroc Jersey Gilts—Bred or | Lenoir City, Tenn. For Sale—Single Comb Buff Orpington White Wyandotte Eges for Hatchine—- 
open, $16. G. T. Yagel & Son, Chase City, BUCKEYES eggs for hatching. Some nice cockerels, few 
Virginia. = 


Fishel strain, bred to lay, $1.50. J. E. Sapp, 


hens and pullets. Cook strain and imported Poultryman, Belew c ‘reek, N. ¢. 


_ ae ss “Buckeye “Begs—From grand birds, $1.25 stock, Claude F. Deal, Landis, N. C 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs—Best blood 





























Hi b] 5 I i 15. Mrs. M. B. Aderholt, Crouse, N.C, Sinel ; Comb Buff Orpington—Hees for White Wyandottes—St: ndard bred, fine 
ines, very reasonabie prices. 4eonarc Singie & ¥ —LEES . > a Good hatch uaranteed, 
Holmes, Ranger, Ga. Buckeye Reds selected stock | hatching. Small lot hens, pullets, and nice ra ge Thy oh aliteore N. co : 

Registered Duroc Boars, Gilts — Choice $2 per 15. Elmvie w Farm, Dallas, N. C. cockerels, From Cook’s strain and import- = r 
pigs, best breeding, reasonable prices. Claude Buckeyes—Best winter layers. Eggs $1.50 ed stock. Claude F. Deal, Landis, N.C. Ro i agg Aa frig pen: gl med 
Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. per 15, or 30 for $2.50. Mrs. J. M. Talbert, 8. . 1 i ges 


Buff Orpington Eges—$1.50 per 15. All] record, Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C 
7 «| my male birds from hens laying over 200 = 

and gilts, ready for service, $15 each. Also Pure- bred Buckeye es—They “are e winners, eggs per year, with hens carefully selected White Wyandotte eggs cheap, considering 
three months old shoats $10 each. W. H. | Eggs $2 per 15; $3.50 per 30. K. A, Buck- |} for laying and standard. Mrs. N. R. Pat- quality. Fishel and Dustin strains. John E. 
Vincent, Capron, Va, ner, Siler City, N. C., Route 3. rick, Rustburg, Va. Shepherd, Burlington, N. C., 


. ¢ 
For Sale—Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey males McCormick, ~ Rt. 
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OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 
COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSC ‘RIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 


TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 8, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3; special rates on clubs of 25 or more. Foreign 
subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription 1s paid is given on the little red or 
vellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
16," means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1916, ete. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the 

















loss sustained by any _ subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.’ 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Fiorida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C 














Cash Prizes for Dairy and Silo Experience 
Letters 


OR our Dairy and Silo Special of April 8 we are offering three cash 

prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3 for the three best letters, with regular rates 

for all others used. The silo and the dairy cow are great institutions, 
and they are destined to play a large part in the South’s progressive ag- 
riculture; if you have had experiences with either or both, tell us about 
them. 


Letters and articles must reach us not later than March 25, and don’t 
forget that we pay for good pictures. 





| flour and a cup of milk. 


| itself. 





Changes in Prizes for Boys and Girls 


OMETIME ago we announced a plan for giving prizes to boys sending 
the best letters on subjects discussed in Dr. Butler’s “Farm Facts 
Every Boy Should Know” and to girls sending the best letters on the 

subjects discussed by Mrs. Hutt in her “How the Wide-awake Girls Learn- 
ed Good Housekeeping.” The Progressive Farmer covers such a wide 
range of subjects and receives so much excellent matter, however, that we 
have found it impossible to print these boys’ and girls’ letters without 
taking up practically all the space allotted to our Young People’s Depart- 
ment. Believing, therefore, that our boys and girls can get the needed 
information better by reading the original articles by Dr. Butler and Mrs. 
Hutt, leaving the space on the Young People’s Page for other subjects, 
we have decided to abandon the plan of offering prizes on these subjects, 
and will instead offer prizes to boys and girls sending us the most inter- 
esting and helpful general letters for our Young People’s Page. 

A prize of $1 will be given for the best boy’s letter we print each week 

and a prize of $1 for the best girl’s letter we print each week, the young 
people writing on the subjects they think most interesting and helpful to 


other young people. 
FOR HOME CANNING 


CAN VIRGINIA CANS GIVE BEST RESULTS 


Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hemmed Caps. 
Wax Sealing Cans with Wax Strings. Friction Top Syrup Cans and 
Pails. All Sizes. We Ship any quantity desired. Write today for low 
1916 Price List. 

SPECIAL DISCOUNTS FOR EARLY DELIVERY. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, Box 791, 














BUCHANAN, VA. 





; soup. 
| bread. 

















ENCE BARGAIN. 


This season we save you more money than ever before on Farm, Hog, 
Poultry and Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, Gates, Fence Tools, Barb Wire. etc. 
Spotless Fence is best open hearth steel heavily galvan » ized, locked with 
neverslip tie. Shipped quick and little freight from ¢ Richmond, 
Prices and descriptions in new Spring catalogue of 
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prices on gen’! supplies for home, field and shop. 
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THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va, 
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The Wide-Awake Girls Learn How to 
Make Soups 


(Concluded from page 20, this issue) 
the best soup of all—cream soup. It 
is very nourishing; it is good for in- 
valids and old people; little children 
can digest it and it can be made with 
a thousand flavors. The little dash of 
whipped cream on top of each plate 
is for looks only. I madea thick 
sauce in the proportion of two level 
tablespoonfuls butter, twice as much 
I added an 
equal amount of water in which an 
onion and a sprig of the green celery 
top had been boiled. This soup is 
very nourishing and easily digested 
and should be used before a fairly 
light meal instead of a heavy one. In 
fact, it can be made a meal in itself. 
It should be very smooth, its consis- 
tency and appearance is improved if 
it is beaten with a Dover egg beater 
just before serving. “Now,” she said 
naively, “isn’t that good?” 

Everybody laughed. Alice 
next. 

“T think mine is the best soup of all 
—tomato soup, which can be made 
when company comes at the last min- 
ute, or it can be made the day be- 
fore. It can be made like a clear soup 
before a heavy meal or nourishing, as 
tomato cream soup, before a lighter 
one. In fact, it can be made the meal 
I opened a quart bottle of the 
tomatoes I canned last sumer, took 
out a few of the perfect ones to re- 
serve for salad, boiled up the rest, 
having added salt, pepper, a sprig of 
celery and parsley, and a slice of on- 
ion and a dash of paprika. I might 
have ge a bit of bay leaf and four 
cloves, but I did not. Had I disliked 
the weld I would have added two tea- 
spoons sugar and one-eighth of a 
teaspoon of soda. I thought you 
might not like the little sweet taste 
they give, so I did not. To the can of 
tomatoes I added one pint of Edith’s 
clear soup, but water would have 
done. I added three tablespoonfuls 
flour, which was enough to give it a 
little body and not to thicken it. If I 
had wanted cream soup I would have 
added the thick cream sauce instead 
of consomme. It just took avout sev- 
en minutes to make this soup. The 
little crisp squares in it are croutons. 
[ cut loaf bread into half inch slices, 
which were cut into tiny cubes. I put 
them on a flat pan, set them into the 
oven and turned them until they 
were thoroughly browned to the cen- 
ter. The slow, dry heat had changed 


came 


|the starch into a form of sugar call- 
ied dextrine, so though one would not 


eat crackers in the soup these are all 
right.” 

Before anyone had had time to ap- 
plaud Alice, Bessie began: “Mine is 
the best because it is the poor man’s 
It takes the place of meat and 

It is just the best soup there 
ever was. I soaked two cupfuls of 
beans over night (peas would have 
done). In the morning I drained them 
and put them in a kettle with three 
quarts of water and a ham bone that 
had been broken up. I simmered it 
for three hours, then added a chop- 
ped onion, half a cup of tomato, four 
teaspoons salt and two little red pep- 
pers. Because this soup was to be 
eaten by young people, I was afraid 
the hulls would give you indigestion, 
so I put the beans through the potato 
ricer as soon as they were boiled soft. 
I thickened with one and a half ta- 
blespoonful flour and one tablespoon 
lemon juice. If the tomatoes had 
been Very sour I would not have ad- 
ded this. That little fine green over 
the top is parsley, chopped fine with 
a knife Everyone applauded Bessie 
and someone called out, “It’s good—I 
am eating it.” 

Dan stood up and said, “Me for the 
vegetable soup. It contains ‘the min- 
eral matter, starch and protein of the 
vegetables; can be made very 
ishing, heavy enough for a big 
man, plowing’ corn, 
enough for us who are not working 
hard. My. mother puts together 
the water in which the meat and veg- 


nour- 
, strong 
or delicate 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


etables have been cooked, keeps them 
cold, and then the next day adds a 
few scraps of left-over vegetables, 
salt, pepper and sometimes a little 
Worcester sauce, and kitchen bou- 
quet or chopped parsley and celery 
tops. But [I had to make it from the 
ground up, so I put together one- 
third cup of carrot, the same of tur- 
nip, one and a half cups potato, one- 
half cup onion, and the same amount 
of celery which I had cutin fourth- 
inch pieces. To this I added one quart 
boiling water, one and a half tea- 
spoons salt and one-half teaspoon 
pepper. | forgot to say that I brown- 
ed the vegetables in five tablespoons 
butter for ten minutes before I added 
the water. [boiled these for one hour 
and just before taking it up laddedone 
and a half tablespoonsful chopped 
parsley. Of course, peas, chopped 
sweet peppers and all kinds of things, 
except beets, would have been good 
in them.” 

No one applauded Dan and he look< 
ed a little disappointed, but it was 
because John appeared so quickly on 
the scene. 

“Philadeiphia pepper pot,” he said, 
“with suet balls is the best soup any 
fellow ever made or tasted. It’s a 
whole meal in itself. 1 would have lik- 
ed to have had a hen but was afraid 
to kill one, so I bought a knuckle of 
veal and boiled it with two pounds of 
honeycomb and two pounds of plain 
tripe. I did not like washing the tripe 
sO many times, but,” said he with a 
rueful face, “I did it. I added four 
quarts of cold water, brought it slow- 
ly to a boil. Then I simmered it uns 
til the tripe was tender yesterday, 
about six hours. If I had had a hen L 
would have taken it out when tender 
to eat at another meal. When the 
tripe was tender I took it out, strain- 
ed the liquid and set them both away 
to cool. About 11 o’clock this morn- 
ing I cut the tripe and meat into dice, 
pared four Irish potatoes and cut 
them into little blocks. Then I made 
suet balls—one hundred of them. I 
chopped one cupful suet or kidney 
fat, adding gradually one cupful 
flour, one-half teaspoon salt and 
enough water to make moist but not 
wet. I dusted my hands with flour 
and rolled the mixture quickly into 
little marbles. I skimmed the stock, 
that is, the water in which I boiled 
the meat, put it into the kettle, added 
six little hot red peppers, two onions, 
one tablespoonful thyme, one table- 
spoon salt and a saltspoonful of cel- 
ery seed. I boiled this ten minutes, 
added the potato blocks, the tripe 
meat and suet balls. I covered the 
pot and boiled for fifteen minutes, 
then I stirred in, very carefully, two 
tablespoonsful butter that had been 
rubbed with two tablespoonful flour.” 

As he finished Aunt Margaret seiz- 
ed Billy and put him on the post 
where he danced a little jig. Every- 
body laughed at the efforts of his 
funny fat legs. While they were 
laughing Aunt Margaret said, “Now 
you folks come into the dining-room, 
for I have prepared a lunch of fish 
chowder, salad, wafers and cheese 
and coffee for you.” 

“How did you make this fish chows 
der, Miss Margaret?” asked Edith. 

“TI fried together four slices of salt 
pork and one onion that I had cut 
into little dice in butter until they 
were browned. To this I added two 
tablespoonsful butter, one teaspoon 
salt, one-eighth teaspoonful pepper, 
four tiny hot red peppers, a blade of 
mace and a quart of hot water. A 
taste of Worcester sauce would have 
improved it but I did not have any. I 
added four cold boiled, diced pota- 
toes, the same amount of fish that 
had been cooked, boned, skinned and 
cut into small pieces, half a cup of 
croutons and there was my chowder. 
With the lettuce salad, cheese, wafers 
and drink it makes a fine meal, does it 
not? I could have made a eorn chow- 

but thought you would like the 
fish. 

“Eat your lunch, go out and enter- 
tain your friends and come in the 
morning next time, because you know 
we are going to cook cereals.” 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








A GOOD THROW 


(Boys’ Prize Letter) 


LIVE on a farm of 80 acres, five 

miles from our county site. 

We have two large mules, a match 
team of two year old.colts, a nice 
buggy mare, seven head of Jersey 
cattle, two Poland-China sows with 
thirteen pigs, and a Duroc-Jersey gilt. 
We raise turkeys and Rhode Island 
Red chickens. We have four hives of 
bees from which we got 268 pounds 
of honey last year. We have about 
100 grape vines, 1% acres of straw- 
berries, a small patch of blackberries 
anda small orchard. We raise wheat, 
corn, cotton, oats, clover, timothy, red 
top, soy beans, cowpeas, buckwheat 
for our bees, Irish and sweet pota- 
toes, and all kinds of vegetables. 

I have joined the corn and pig club, 
Papa gave me a pig for taking care 
of the sow and pigs. 

I live one-half mile from our school. 
We have a special district and a nice 
two-room schoolhouse. I like to go 
to school and also to hunt: 

One day last fall I took a bucket 
and went in search of hazelnuts. My 
little brother and sister and my big 
shepherd dog, Joe, went with me. All 
at once Old Joe began to yelp. “Oh! 
come on! Come on! Let’s go! Some- 
thing is after him!” cried little sister, 
trying to pull me on and trembling 
with fright. I told her he was after a 
rabbit and to be still. 

Pretty soon Mr. Rabbit came 
bounding down the path toward us. 
More for fun than for anything else, 
I threw my bucket at him, and to my 
surprise he fell dead. 

Now, how many of The Progress- 
ive Farmer boys ever killed a rabbit 
with a bucket? Hands up! 

REMBERT DIGGS (13 years). 


Paragould, Ark. 





This Boy Has Found the “ Bluebird” 


LIVE in the country three miles 

from school and church. My two 
sisters and I have a good gentle horse 
we drive to school. I entered the 
seventh grade this year and averaged 
92 per cent on the mid-term examina- 
tions. I expect to be ready for the 
eighth grade by another term. 

I belong to the corn club. Wonder 
how many of the boys plant velvet 
beans in their acre? Papa wants me 
to plant Chinese beans this year, but 
they make so much vine I am afraid 
they will injure my corn. [ am going 
to beg papa to let me plant Ninety- 
day Speckled beans. That is the kind 
I planted last year. I made lots of 
beans but not much corn. The drouth 
struck just right to cut my corn at 
least half. 

We have lots of squirrels, opos- 
sums and raccoons. I like very much 
to hunt. We also have a large creek 
close by and papa takes us down 
most every week in summer and lets 
us go in bathing. My sisters and I 
can swim and dive. We go fishing 
when we work hard and get up with 
the work. I go to Sunday school when 
the weather is not too bad and I am 
not sick. My father is superintend- 
ent. I am always anxious for The 
Progressive Farmer to come, it has 
so many good letters that help us to 
know more about many things. I am 
eleven years old. 

SELMAN ARANT. 

McKenzie, Ala., R. F. D. No. 2. 





Answers to Last Week's Questions 


OLLOWING are last week’s ques- 
tions about fairy tales and the 
answers: 

1. In what story is there a little 
glass slipper? Cinderella. 

2. In what story does the princess 
sleep one hundred years? The Sleep- 
ing Beauty. 

3. In what story is there a little 
house made of gingerbread and sweet 
cakes?. Hansel ‘and Gretel. 


4. In what story is the hero about 
three inches tall? Tom Thumb. 

5. In what story do flowers and 
jewels fall from a girl’s mouth when 
she speaks? Diamonds and Toads. 

6. In what story is there a “talk- 
ing fish?” The Fisherman and His 
Wife. 

8. In what story does a boy trade 
a cow for some beans? Jack and the 
Beanstalk, 

9. In what story does a girl have 
three eyes? One Eye, Two Eyes and 
Three Eyes. 

10. In what story does a cat per- 
form wonderful deeds in the service 
of his master? Puss in Boots. 

—Kansas City Star. 





BELIEVES IN CLUB WORK 


—_—— 


(Girls’ Prize Letter) 


I AM a schoolgirl in the ninth grade, 
P and think I am fortunate in that: I 
live on a farm which produces almost 
everything needed for the family, and 
for the stock kept on it. 

I belong to the Girls’ Canning Club. 
In 1914 my tomato crop. was almost 
entirely destroyed by wind and hail, 
but I would not be discouraged. I 
took first prize on both canned fruit 
and preserves at our county fair. 

In 1915 we purchased a 30-can ca- 
pacity home canner, and with the 
help of my two sisters, put up about 
600 cans of fruit, besides pickles and 
preserves. But this was not done as 
club work. My brother can sell quite 
a lot of canned fruit in his store here, 
and in this way we can dispose of all 
we have at a good profit. We expect 
better success this year, and hope to 
put up 1,000 cans of fruit. 

I think the canning club is doing 
fine here, and hope that more girls 
will take advantage of it and learn 
through it, amd the reading of good 
farm papers, what our mothers had 
to learn by hard experience. 

With the help and inspiration gain- 
ed by reading The Progressive Farm- 
er, every boy and girl ought to do 
better this year than ever before. 

Let’s do our part in making the 
South a “Land of plenty, a land of 
beauty, a land of rural comradeship.” 

AUGUSTA HADEN (Age 16). 
Fife, Goochland Co., Va. 





A Little Teacher 

Y FATHER takes The Progress- 

ive Farmer, and I like it very 
much. 
from town. Mother 
school every morning. Father has a 
gin and saw mill. [ am very fond of 
going with him over the farm. All of 
our fields are now green in such 
crops as clover, rye, and wheat, every 
acre has some green crop growing. 
Late in the spring all crops except 
wheat are plowed in with a large 
tractor. 

T have one sister six years old; 
she has not yet started to school. I 
teach her on Saturdays. I have 
taught her to spell and write her 
name. Mother raises a good many 
turkeys and chickens. 

MARY PRICE MANGUM. 

Wake Forest, N. C 


takes me to 





A Prayer for Boys 


IVE me clean hands, clean words, 
clean thoughts. 

Help me to stand for the hard right 
against the easy wrong. 

Save me from the habits that harm. 

Teach me to work as hard and play 
as fair in Thy sight alone as if all the 
world saw. 

Forgive me when I am unkind, and 
help me to forgive those who are un- 
kind to me. 

Keep me ready to help others at 
some cost to myself. 

Send me chances to do a little good 
every day, and grow more like 
Christ. — President William DeWitt 
Hyde. 


so 


We live on a farm two miles. 








Business Talks 


For Farmers and 
Farmers’ Wives 











By J.-A. MARTIN 














“COCK Y—DOODLE—DOO-O00— 
TEXAS DON’T BELONG TO YOU” 


ABOUT three years ago, the owners of our 

paper bought and consolidated 
eirculation in Texas a very 
edited little paper that 
honorable 
paper 
in the 
no less a 


with 
worthy and ably- 


our 


had had a Jong and 
though a hard career. That little 
known as The Texas Farmer and 
years previous to our buying it 
man than Prof. D. N. was 
its owner and editor, 

Professor Barrow had. a hard time making 
the paper ‘“‘go’’—that is, he had:a hard time 
securing enough advertising for it to enable 
him to make it earn money and grow big. 
But, bless his brave heart, he had the brains 
with which to edit it properly and those 
farmers who subscribed for it believed. in 
him and his paper and it lived in spite of 
its lack of advertising patronage. 

And then when he had gone as far as he 
could go—when he had lost ali he could 
affurd to lose—he took up the matter with 
Dr. Poe and Dr. Butler and Mr, Pear- 
son who went to his aid and said—‘Here, 
Barrow, take a hand, old friend,—join 
us and start a Texas Edition for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.’’ And Professor Barrow 
reached across the Mississippi River and 
took hold of these kind hands and—the 
wheels began to turn. 

We breathed the breath of life into that 
little paper and put behind it the brain and 
brawn and advertising patronage of the 
“Daddy of ’em all”—The Progressive Far- 
mer!! 

Some there were—yes, many there were— 
who sneered and said, ‘‘The idea of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer having the presumption to 
come into Texas and try to do business,” One 
Texas publisher referred to it once while 
up in Detroit as “that thing in Dallas.” 

And then—oh what a time I had with 
Texas advertisers! They never had heard of 
The Progressive Farmer and they only 
membered that the old Texas Farmer 
“never been big and never had 
to much!” 

Besides, 


was 
two 


Barrow 


re- 
had 
amounted 


too, (though why, I can 
fuess) somebody had been around and either 
told or hinted to advertisers that we ‘didn't 
have the circulation claimed” and that we 
“trying. to sell a ‘dead one’ under an- 
other name.” 

Ali this, of course, 
at times, but my big, splendid bosses used 
to lay their hands on my shoulder and say, 
“There, there, Martin, keep a stiff upper lip, 
work hard, smile, keep after and 
will be behind you always.” 

And Mogford and I worked like Turks! In 
good times and in bad we kept after Texas, 
Arkansas and Louisiana advertisers until 
one by one their eyes began to open and— 
they saw the light of day. 

And now our Texas edition no longer 
needs the “‘bottle’’ from the old “mother pa- 
per’ east of the Mississippi River. It’s no 
longer even a baby. It’s a great big, brave 
youngster, able to stand on its own stout 
legs and climb up to the table for its owar 
share of circulation and advertising, 

We knew those big Texas, Louisiana, Ok- 
lahoma and Arkansas farmers would be glad 
to get a real farm paper, and we knew. that 
their wives and mothers and sisters and 
cousins and aunts would love Mrs. Hutt's 
page, too. 

And now we get lots and lots of letters 
like the following from Hon. William K, 
Oldham, President of the 39th General As- 
sembly of the Arkansas Senate, who lives at 
Pettus, Ark., and owns a good farm: 


only 


were 


made me pretty sore 


them we 


“Progressive Farmer, Dallas, Texas. 

“Gentlemen :—Herewith enclosed please 
find check covering my subscription for 
1916—don’t let. me miss @ copy. 

“ft have been: reading The Progressive 
Farmer for some. time; and I really be- 
lieve it is the very best farm paper pub- 
lished. As a community builder it is 
without @ peer, 

“I am enclosing herewith a list of my 
farmer friends and [ hope that you will 
be able to get everyone of them to sub- 
seribe to your paper, because I know 
that by reading it they cannot help but 
be benefited. 

“Keep up your great work; it is just 
beginning. to take hold, and. before many 
years, I believe the name of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will be known to prac- 
ticatly all of the best farmers of the 
South,” 


And 
the old 
best.” 

Until 
like a 


grow 


every 


I think of 
who laughs last, laughs 


time comes in 


“ET 


one 
saving, 
such letters began to come in I felt 
cockere! who until spurs 
“hacked” and bullied by 
allowed to feed in 


game his 
out—is 


roosters, 


the 


old never peace 


and is compelled to snatch a 
the edge of the flock. 


few grains on 


But——cockerels grow into roosters 


when 


and the 
time cockerels can 


*“turn.”’ 


finally comes 

George Hooks is in Dallas as our General 
Representative, Mr. Mogford is in Raleigh, 
and I’m here, there and everywhere, 

If any of you Texas roosters who had us 
“hacked” for a while and came very near 
starving us to death want a scrap here’s at 
you—loud and long: 

Cocky—Doodle—Doo-oo0 

Texas don’t belong to you!! 

We will scrap you while we laugh, 

Bare legged spurs or long steel gaff!” 





A DANGEROUS PRACTICE 


Now and then we get checks from our 

readers in payment of subscriptions and 
advertising that are made out and signed 
with a pencil. 

While we are always glad to get such 
checks, we would warn our readers that 
making out checks with a pencil is a dan- 
gerous practice, 

A check came in today for $2.04. It would 
have been an easy matter to raise it to 
$204.00 or $2,204.00. 

This isn’t going to happen in our office, 
but such things do happen all over the world 
every day, - 

A fountain pen will pay for itself ian many, 
many ways. Besides pen and ink mates a ~ 
far better impression. 





AT LAST!! 
| SEEMS to me that ever since I was a 
little boy I've been begging the kitchen 
cabinet manufacturers to advertise in our 
paper. ‘ 

And now comes Montgomery-Ward & Com- 
pany with such an advertisement in this 
week's issue. Look it up. 

You men folks owe it to your wives to buy 
a kitchen cabinet. 

Roth of my sisters have them and so has 
the lady with whom I board. 
fire were to break out they would grab for 
the kitchen cabinet before they would the 
Victrola or piano, 


I believe if a 





“TURKEYS ARE NOT MANUFAC- 
TURED” 

‘'N THIS issue you will find a photographic 
reproduction of a letter recently received 
from Mr. H. A. Bailey ef Invincible 
Be sure to read. it., This man ran a ten- 
word advertisement at four cents per word 
three times, at a cost of only $1.20. He 
eouldn’t have hitched up a horse and buggy 
and. peddled his turkeys in town at that cost. 

“Sprout like an acorn’’; “Consider the 
bee.” If you have something to sell, sit 
down and send us an ad. and say, ‘Run it.” 
Don’t bother about the cost. It pays and 
while you hesitate you could get the money. 


Farm. 





68: “DELUGED” HER 


MES: Bernard White of Wilmington, Va., 
made me feel mighty sorry when she 
wrote the following postcard: 

“T see that my advertisement came out in 
the last issue of your paper. Please stop it 
as I am deluged with orders I cannot fill. 
Received $25 yesterday and have to return 
all these checks.” 

Do you folks who read our paper single 
out some"one qadvertiser and then all jump 
on to him at one time? This isn’t right for 
now and then we get a letter from some poor 
fellow who has been left in the cold and says 
“didn’t get an inquiry.” 

By the way—Mrs, White spent just 68c!! 
Is that too much? 





COLLIE PUPS WANTED 


OHN C. Butler, Route 2, 

wants @ list of Collie dog breeders. We 
can’t keep a “list” because every time a 
breeder puts an advertisement in our paper 
he sells out and quits and begs us to keep 
our readers off of him, 

If anybody has any Collies, Fox Terriers 
or Airdales to get rid of a few pennies spent 
in our paper will leave him without 
even & watch dog. 

Somebody tell Mr. Butler where to get 
Collies. . Everybody I know is sold out. 


Huntsville, Ala., 


soon 





FANCY WORK FOR SALE 
G@ SVERAL ladies have asked me if it would 
pay to advertise fancy work, 
ble covers, doilies, quilts, ete., in 
Yes, I really believe it would. A few 
words won't much and I think lots of 
folks would be giad to know of such things. 
Try it, 


such as ta- 


our paper. 


cost 


somebody, and see. 










United 









Why ‘Usco— 


Make something wonderfully good and you say; “This is mine,” — 
you call it by your name. That is exactly our case. 


We have made a tire so fine, so sturdy, so responsible that we 
want it known as ours. So we named it ‘Usco’ (U. S. Co.). 


Because we have put our name on this tire—because its success 
was a matter of business pride, of business honour—we pledged our- 
selves to see that it “made good”—and it has. 


Think of it—a really wonderful new anti-skid tire 
priced at only a little more than plain treads. 





New Prices of ‘Usco’ Tread Tires 


30inchx 3inch, - - $10.40 | 34inchx4inch, - + $22.40 





30 inch x 3 Y2 inch, - 13.40 36 inch x 4 ¥2 inch, - 31.55 
_ 32 inch x 3 % inch, - 15.40 37 inch x 5 inch, - - 37.30 


United States Tire Company 


‘Usco’ ‘Chain’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ Tread 
“Individualized Tires” 
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